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YOUR  VACATION 


WHERE  WILL  YOU  SPEND  IT? 

Why  not  join  n  party  of  cnltared  people,  and  go  to 
the  beantlfnl  and  romantic 

Evangeline  Valley, 
Nova  Scotia? 

Special  facilities  for  studying  LongfeUow’s 
famons  poem.  ThU  Is  an  ideal  vacation  land,  fnll 
of  tront,  shad,  salmon,  pine  woods  and  ozone.  The 
nights  are  invariably  cool,  the  air  hracing.  The 
tired  brain-worker  builds  up  faster  than  in  any 
other  land  we  have  ever  visited.  There  are  all  the 
faclnations  of  a  foreign  tonr,  inciudl>  g  a  delicious 
little  taste  of  salt,  only  one  night  at  sea.  Leave 
^stoD  (Yarmouth  LlneiAugust  3d  returning  about 
August  2otb  (Plant  Line)  Crossing  the  Bay  of  Fnndy 
(2H  hours  by  fast  ^teamer  Prince  Rupert).  Spend 
two  days  and  nights  in  St  John,  N.  B.  A  VACA¬ 
TION  OF  RE'»T  rather  than  of  t  nriug.  yet  we 
shall  see  Tarmoutb.  Dlgby.  St  John.  Kentville, 
Wolfvllle,  Grand  Pre,  Blomidon  and  the  Basin  of 
Minas.  Windsor  and  Halifax.  Price  for  entire 
tour  of  over  three  weeks,  all  expenses.  Including 
carriage  drive  about  Halifax.  ONLY  SStt.OO.  Our 
fourth  season.  Send  fur  prospectus.  Address 
ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  “EDUCATION,” 

50  BromOeld  St,,  Boston,  Mass. 


mUSKOKA  LAKES, 

CANADA 

Land  of  Health  and  Pleasure. 

Steamers  dally  'from  Muskoka  Wharf  (Oravenhurst). 
Further  Infotmatlon  from  Grand  Trunk  Railway  folders,  or 
from 

The  Muskoka  and  Georgian  Bay 
Navigation  Co.  (Ltd.) 

TORONTO  and  Grsvenhnrst. 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET 

will  be  mallec  to  sny  address  on  receipt  of  postal  to  the 
MUSKOKA  NAVIGATION  CO., 

34  Victoria  St.,  Toronto. 
IJ/\TTQ|7  O/YAT  The  Company  have  built  and  folly 
nUUOO  OvaI.  furnished  and  eqnippt.d  a  house 

-  boat,  V  hlch  will  be  for  rent  for 

month  or  season.  Early  appIl(»tlon  desirable. 


GOINQ  TO  TRAVEL? 

New  Tours,  1897,  to  Europe. 

Entirely  New  Koutea  Ail  Expenses  Included.  High  Class 
parties  leave  May,  June  and  July ;  also  Siunmer  Vacation  Tours. 
All  Routes  Programmes  Post  Free.  Correspondence  Invited. 
Steamships— Travel  Tickets  Everywhere— Railroad. 

HENRY  OAZE  &  SONS.  Ltd,, 

113  Broadway,  New  York. 


SUMMER  CRUISE 

To  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun. 

ICELAND,  NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  DENMARK, 
FINLAND,  RUSSIA, 

BY  THE 

AMERICAN  S.S 

Sailing  from  New  York  Jane  26. 

Duration  of  Crnlse,  70  days. 

Price  of  passage,  Inclnding  side  trips,  $475  and  upwards. 
Send  for  full  Information  and  pamphlei  to 

INTERNATIONAL  NAVIGATION  COMPANY, 

6  Bowling  Green,  New  York. 


Going  to  the  Mountains? 

Are  yon  looking  foi  a  spot  to  spend  the  Snmmer  which  (com¬ 
bines  health,  comf  jrt  and  pleasure 

AT  MODERATE  COST  ? 

It  so.  tend  6  cents  for  postage  or  call  and  get  free  at  offices 
below  the  Illustrated  book  “Summer  Homes  '*  It  gives  list  of 
Hotels,  Farm  and  Boarding  Houses,  with  their  location,  lates, 
attractions,  &c.,  In  the  Honntalns  of  Orange,  SuIIlran,  Ulster 
and  Delaware  connties,  N.  Y.,  on  tbe  main  line  and  branches 
of  the  New  York,  Ontario  A  Western  Railway,  2,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  a  region  of  great  beauty  and  absolute  healtbfnlnesa  In 
New  York ;  No.  2  Battery  Place,  113, 165, 171,  371, 044,  1323  Broad 
way.  13  Astor  Place,7376tb  Av..2ol  Columbus  Ave  ,134  Bast  125th 
SU.  273  West  125th  St.;  ticket  offices,  foot  of  Franklin  and  West 
42d  Sts.  In  Brooklyn:  No  4  Court  St.,  600  Fulton  St..  06  Broad¬ 
way  267  Manhattan  Av.,  Greenitolut,  and  “Eagle"  Office. 

“ILLCSTRATED  HOME*-  ”  containing  half  tone  reprodne- 
tioDB  from  photographs  of  535  of  the  above  “  HOMES,"  can  be 
obtained  of  ticket  agents  for  25c. 

J.  C.  ANDERSON,  General  Passenger  A.-. 

56  Beaver  SU.  New  Toik. 


DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

For  health  or  rest.  The  app  lintments  of  a  flrst-class 
Hotel  Elevator,  Bells,  Su  i-.iailor  and  Promenade  on 
the  Hoof.  Suites  with  bath.  Massage,  Electricity,  all 
baths  and  health  appliances.  New  Turkish,  Russian 
Batus,  Dry  tonic  air,  Saratoga  Waters,  Splendid  Wheel¬ 
ing.  Open  all  the  Year.  Send  for  Illustrated  Clrcnlar 
and  Special  Announcements  for  1897  of  Entertainment 
Even^  bicycle  Paths,  Short  Excursions,  etc. 


San  Francisco,  ’97 

GOING  TO  THE  GONVENTION  ? 

Would  you  like  to  see  California  fruit-growing  at  Its  best?  Then  write  to  us  and  we  will  tell  you 
how  to  visit  Sacramento  and  Its  fruit-growing  suburb,  FAIR  O.-VKS.  No  extra  expense  and  much 
additional  pleasure.  You  can  take  it  in  either  going  or  returning. 


FAIR  OAKS 


HEART 


All  the  necessities  and  lux¬ 
uries  of  the  garden  or  or¬ 
chard  fresh  every  day  in  the 
year. 


fils 


Oranges,  Lemons.  Olives, 
Grape  Fruit  and  all  Califor¬ 
nia  fruits  grown  to  greatest 
perfection. 


4^ 


Temperance  Clause 


in  all  Deeds 


No  Blizzards.  No  Fogs.  No  Thunder-storms.  No  Cyclones.  Pure  ITountain  Water  piped  under  high 
pressure  to  every  lot  and  home. 

Bankers,  merchants,  professional  men,  railway  officials,  Pullman  officials  and  many  other  wealthy 
people  are  purcliasers  at  FAIR  OAKS. 

There  Is  no  investment  which  will  enhance  so  rapidly  In  value,  or  yield  such  profitable  returns,  as  a 
piece  of  Fair  Oaks  land  planted  to  these  valuable  varieties  of  fruits,  if  you  desire  to  investigate  FAIR 
OAKS  write  for  particulars  of  route  and  rate  of  the  Endeavor  Excursion  on  June  29,  enclosing  ten  cents 
for  THE  HEART  OF  CALIFORNIA,  a  handsomely  illustrated  booklet,  100  pages,  telling  all  about 
fruit-growing  in  Califurftia  and  Fair  Oaks. 


SAnUEL  WILSON  &  SONS. 

Beard  Building,  New  York,  Eastern  Agents. 


FARM,  FIELD,  AND  FIRESIDE, 

(Gen.  Chas.  H.  Howard,  Editor-in-Chief.) 


21 S  riadlson  Street,  Chicago. 


COLORADO  SALT  LAKE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND  SPRINGS 

YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK 

AND  THE  MILWAUKEE 

HEALTH  AND  ST.  PAUL 

SeIorts" 

OF  THE  DULUTH 

WEST  AND  ASHLAND 

NORTHWEST  MARQUETTE 

LOW  SUMMER  TOURIST  RATES 

VIA  THE 

North-Western  Line 

Chicaaro  8t  North-Western  Railway. 

Specially  Low  Excursion  Rates 

TO  Mil  UlAIIlf  FFfOu>iccountof  tbeN  E. 
I  U  lvllLinfMUiVC.C.i  A.ConveutlonJulye  9. 

TO  ST.  PAUL  and  ( 

MINNEAPOLIS  ( ° 


r.ii<|uire  of  Ticket  or  at  Principal  Offices: 

218  i'lark  81.,  CHU'AGU.  488  Rroadwsj,  MEW  YOKE. 
6  8tsle  8t.,  BOSTON. 

Or  address  the  General  PaKsenirerand  Ticket  A(fent 
at  Chiuaifo. 


THE  CHALFONTE, 


.  .  .  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

On  the  ocean  front.  Salt  baths  In  house  Elevatoi.  Rooms 
en  suite,  baths  attached  Booklet  on  app'.lcailon 

E  ROBERTS’  SONS. 


FOK  NERVOUS  INVALIDS  ONLY. 

“The  Nervine.”  Burltnirton,  Vermont.  Dr.  A  J.  WILLaRD 
Yale  *53,  U.  V.  M.  77.  Reference  and  Information  furnished. 


CREST  VIEW  SANITARIUM 

Obeexwicb,  Conn.  An  ideal  borne  for  he-lth  or  recreation 
seekers  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.D. 


■TIID/^OIT  AVNUAL  SUMMER  TOURS.  Few  va- 
C,  U  rSV.fr  L-e  (ancles  in  select  and  small  party  person 
ally  (X>nducted  by  Prof.  CAMILLE  THURWANGEK,  now 
forming.  31  Pierce  Building,  Boston. 


TO  ST.  PAUL  and  ( 

MINNEAPOLIS  ( ° 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO  ?Se“a.Sf 

Endeavor  Convention  July  7-12. 

SOLID  VESTIBULED  TRAINS 
SUPERBLY  EQUIPPED 


HILL  TOP  HOUSE  POMPKY.  N.  Y.  open  May  15 to 

niLiL  lur  nCJUOE,  jjo,,.  1.  Elevation  ISOO  fc.  A  select 
amily  hotel.  Entertitns  KXI  guests;  sar<  r*  lief  from  hay  fever; 
no  malaria;  rhariiiliig  scenery.dellghifuldrives;  mountain  air. 
Tbrniikh  trains  on  D.  L.  A  W.  forOnatIria  Station  leave  New 
York  9  a  m.  to  !•  30  p  m.  Send  for  booklet. 

C.  A.  PETRIE. 


BEST  EUROPEAN  TOl'K.— The  most  restful  and  most  In¬ 
teresting  is  to  coacb  In  Central  England,  go  along  Norwegian 
coast,  visit  (Inland)  Norway,  Sweden  and  1  >e  mark,  see  Finland 
and  St.  Peterrburg  and  Holland.  62  days,  $440.  Twelfth  season. 
Starts  J  one  30.  Add  ress 

hoseyman’s  private  tours, 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


FOR  KENT-COl’NTRY’  PROPERTY' _ A  cozy  ConnectI 

cut  seashore  borne  for  tired  people;  three  tarnished  cottages  at 
water’s  edge,  trees,  safe  batijlng,  boating,  golf,  bicycling,  post 
office,  telegraph,  telephone,  physician,  clrcnlars.  photographs, 
references.  Prof.  NORTH rtoP,  Brooklyn  Polytechnic. 

Jh  addreating  advertitert  patronizing  our  Jour¬ 
nal  kindly  mention  The  Evangeliat, 
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When  the  clouds  hang  low,  and  there  is  now 
and  then  a  flash  of  lightning  and  a  muttering 
of  thunder,  we  cannot  keep  our  eyes  from  look¬ 
ing  thitherward  to  discern  what  these  signs  por¬ 
tend.  For  this  reason  the  telescope  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  has  been  for  some  weeks  directed  towards 
Greece  and  Turkey,  where  terrible  events  have 
come  to  pass.  But  as  just  now  there  is  a  lull  in 
the  storm,  we  may  turn  from  the  East  to  the 
West,  and  make  our  observations  upon  men  and 
things  at  home.  To  our  Presbyterian  readers 
the  most  important  event  of  the  last  two  weeks 
has  been  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  Northern  Indiana,  a  look  at  which,  brief  as 
it  was,  has  given  us  the  greatest  possible  satis¬ 
faction.  Such  visits  are  not  always  a  means  of 
grace.  Indeed  there  have  been  in  late  years  a 
few  “Assemblies”  that  were  not  very  edifying 
to  those  who  come  from  far  to  look  on,  in  the 
hope  that  they  might  gain  courage  and  strength 
for  whatever  duties  might  be  before  them. 
One  who  makes  a  habit  of  attending  Assemblies 
does  not  always  sit  in  heavenly  places.  But  this 
year  the  tempests  seemed  to  have  blown  them¬ 
selves  out,  and  although  there  was  earnest  dis¬ 
cussion,  there  was  not  a  word  spoken,  at  least 
we  heard  none,  that  could  leave  a  trace  of  bitter¬ 
ness. 

Of  course  there  were  some  surprises,  the  great¬ 
est  of  which  was  at  the  very  beginning,  in  the 
choice  of  a  Moderator.  We  had  heard  indeed  of 
Sheldon  Jackson  as  a  possible  candidate,  but 
could  hardly  believe  that  one  who  was  modest 
even  to  shyness,  could  come  to  such  honor, 
especially  as  the  eyes  of  the  brethren  from  the 
Paciflc  Coast  had  been  turned  towards  Dr.  Min¬ 
ton,  a  man  of  admirable  presence  and  fltness  for 
such  a  position.  Others  there  were  also,  like 
our  dear  Dr.  Sample,  whom  all  would  have  been 
glad  to  see  in  the  Moderator’s  chair.  But  Shel¬ 
don  Jackson  is  a  peculiar  figure  in  the  church. 
For  thirty  years  he  has  been  in  the  very  front  of 
the  army  of  the  Lord,  always  on  the  skirmish 
line,  wherever  there  were  dangers  to  be  met,  or 
hardships  to  be  endured.  Thus  he  has  carried 
the  Gospel  Westward  and  Northward  to  the 
Arctic  circle.  Such  a  man  all  were  glad  to  see 
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dragged  out  of  his  retirement  and  placed  in  a 
position  of  honor  that  he  so  well  deserved.  Dr. 
Spining  struck  the  keynote  of  popular  feeling 
when  he  drew  the  picture  of  Paul  coming  down 
to  inspect  the  Assembly,  and  the  officers;  zealous 
to  do  him  honor,  proposed  to  introduce  him  to  its 
most  distinguished  members,  among  whom  were 
a  President  of  the  United  States  and  a  member 
of  hie  Cabinet,  to  which  the  old  saint  replied, 
“I  will  see  them  later,  but  just  now  I  should 
like  to  see  Sheldon  Jackson  !”  and  when  the  two 
looked  in  each  other’s  face,  Paul’s  first  saluta¬ 
tion  was,  “Why,  you  are  not  any  taller  than  I 
ami”  This  took  the  house  by  storm,  and  the 
Commissioners  could  hardly  have  shown  more 
enthusiasm  if  they  had  been  voting  for  Paul 
himself ! 


But  though  General  Harrison  was  second  in 
the  mind  of  Paul,  he  was  the  object  of  all  eyes 
in  the  Assembly,  and  it  was  a  privilege,  not  only 
to  see  him,  but  to  hear  him.  He  spoke  but 
once,  on  the  subject  of  the  Presbyterian  House 
in  New  York,  with  which  he  was  familiar  as  he 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  last  Assembly.  Of  course  all  were  eager 
to  see  and  hear  him.  He  has  not  only  a  manly 
presence,  but  a  manly  way  of  going  straight  to 
the  mark.  I  had  been  told  before  by  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  that 
there  was  no  man  who  commanded  more  atten¬ 
tion  in  that  high  tribunal,  but  I  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  hear  a  speech  which  seemed  to  be  off 
hand  and  yet  covered  the  whole  case.  It  seemed 
that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said.  But 
Mr.  Thomas  McDougall  of  Cincinnati,  who  had 
spoken  for  more  than  an  hour  before  General 
Harrison,  (and  then  given  way  to  him  as  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  Assembly)  now  resumed 
and  concluded  his  argument — or  his  report,  for 
it  had  all  been  written  and  printed  for  distribu¬ 
tion.  When  he  eat  down,  Mr.  Wanamaker  an¬ 
swered  him  in  a  way  that  seemed  conclusive  as 
to  what  was  the  wise  thing  to  do  in  the  present 
circumstances,  for  that  was  the  only  question. 

On  no  account  would  I  do  injustice  to  Mr. 
McDougall,  although  it  did  seem  to  indicate  a 
good  deal  of  assurance  to  set  up  his  single 
opinion  against  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the 
ten  other  members  of  the  Committee,  which  in¬ 
cluded  among  them  some  of  the  most  eminent 
legal  authorities  of  the  country,  such  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Harrison  and  Justice  Harlan,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr. 
Huey,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Philadelphia. 

I  tried  to  listen  to  all  with  judicial  fairness,  and 
to  one  who  sympathized  with  Mr.  McDougall, 
and  who  asked  my  opinion,  I  answered,  as  I  an¬ 
swer  now,  “If  we  had  known  five  or  six  years 
ago  all  that  we  know  now,  as  to  the  general 
stagnation  in  business  throughout  the  country: 
and  the  fall  in  value  of  everything — houses  and 
lands  and  goods  of  every  kind,  we  might  have 
all  agreed  that  it  was  better  to  defer  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  Presbyterian  Building  till  we  saw  bet¬ 
ter  times.  But  the  work  is  done,  and  cannot  be 
undone.  We  have  perhaps  “builded  better  than 
we  knew.”  At  any  rate  the  Presbyterian 
Church  has  reared  an  House  for  the  Lord’s 
work,  that  will  stand  when  we  are  all  gone. 
And  now  to  throw  all  this  away;  to  turn  our 
Secretaries  out  of  their  goodly  habitations,  and 
turn  them  into  the  street,  and  put  a  sign  on  the 
building  that  it  is  “for  sale”  would  be  taking 
the  “back  track,”  from  which  the  Church  at 
large  would  not  recover  in  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.” 

But  there  was  no  disguising  the  feeling  in  a 
large  body  of  the  Assembly  that  there  was  a  sad 
contrast  between  the  princely  “Presbyterian 
Building,”  and  the  small  salaries  on  which 
hundreds  of  home  missionaries  had  to  live.  We 
ubderstand  that  the  appropriations  to  them  do 
not  average  over  three  hundred  dollars !  Some 
of  them  told  the  story  of  their  hardships  with 
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such  simplicity  as  touched  every  heart.  No 
church  in  the  land  has  a  nobler  bod>  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  than  these  who  are  bearing  the  heat 
and  burden  of  the  day  in  the  forest,  and  among 
the  mountains,  and  far  away  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  May  this  meeting  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  so  unite  the  hearts  of  the  Elast  and  the  West, 
that  there  shall  be  in  the  coming’year  a  more 
generous  support — one  more  worthy  of  such 
heroic  devotion ! 

It  should  be  added  that  the  former  Moderator, 
Dr.  Withrow,  was  the  good  angel  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  he  was  for 
peace  and  harmony.  Sympathizing  deeply  in 
the  trials  of  our  Home  Missionaries,  and  ready 
to  do  his  utmost  to  relieve  them,  he  still  felt 
that  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  the  Assem¬ 
bly  by  its  vote  should  reprove,  or  censure  the 
action  of  those  who  had  given  so  much  time  and 
money  to  the  building  of  the  Lord’s  House,  in 
such  a  way  as  should  alienate  some  of  the  most 
liberal  and  generous  givers  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  To  such  an  appeal  there  could  be  no 
answer,  and  the  final  vote  to  leave  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  hands  of  the  Boards  of  Home  and  For¬ 
eign  Missions  was  passed  unanimously,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  which  the  whole  Assembly  rose  and 
sang  with  choking  voices,  “Praise  God  from 
whom  all  blessings  fiow, ’’  a  result  for  which  not 
only  the  Assembly,  but  the  whole  Presbyterian 
Church  may  join  in  a  jubilee  of  thanksgiving. 

_  H.  M.  F. 

THE  GOOD  qUEEN. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

I  once  heard  the  venerable  Dr.  Samuel  H. 
Cox  utter  in  his  prayer  the  following  rather  ex¬ 
traordinary  sentence:  “Oh,  Lord,  although  we 
are  republicans  in  our  relations  with  each  other, 
we  are  all  monarchists  in  our  loyalty  to  Thine 
everlasting  throne.”  It  may  not  be  irreverent 
to  paraphrase  the  eloquent  doctor’s  unique  ex¬ 
pression,  and  confess  that  while  we  are  republi¬ 
cans  in  America  we  may  all  feel  a  touch  of  the 
monarchist  when  we  think  of  that  noble  “Sov¬ 
ereign  Lady.”  whose  seventy-eighth  birthday 
the  British  Empire  has  been  joyfully  celebrating. 
For  after  all,  the  royalest  thing  about  Queen 
Victoria  is  her  pure,  beautiful,  and  benignant 
womanhood ;  we  can  all  bow  to  the  sovereignty 
of  a  great  character.  A  British  audience  always 
gives  a  hearty  cheer  at  the  mention  of  the  name 
of  Lincoln ;  and  I  have  always  found  an  Ameri¬ 
can  audience  ready  to  do  the  same  at  the  men¬ 
tion  of  the  name  of  Queen  Victoria.  It  is  no 
secret  that  when  our  Civil  War  broke  out,  both 
Prince  Albert  and  herself  gave  their  sympathies 
to  the  side  of  the  Union,  and  not  to  the  seces¬ 
sionists. 

As  a  sovereign.  Her  Majesty  easily  surpasses 
all  her  female  predecessors.  Queen  Margaret 
was  a  mischievous  woman ;  Bloody  Mary  was  a 
bigot ;  Queen  Anne  was  rather  a  harmless  cypher, 
and  “good  Queen  Bees”  has  suffered  a  pretty 
severe  havoc  at  the  hands  of  Motley,  Campbell 
and  other  impartial  historians.  Her  great 
achievements  were  largely  due  to  the  great 
statesmen  around  her,  and  in  spite  of  her  arro¬ 
gance,  vanity  and  duplicity.  In  these  modern 
times  a  British  queen  reigns  rather  than  gov¬ 
erns;  the  government  is  in  the  hands  of  Premier 
and  Parliament;  but  in  her  capacity  as  a  sover¬ 
eign,  Victoria  has  never  committed  a  serious 
blunder.  They  say  that  she  is  rather  obstinate ; 
but  her  obstinacy  has  generally  been  on  the 
right  side.  It  used  to  be  said  that  she  was 
rather  a  “jealous  wife,”  but  if  so,  it  arose  from 
her  intense  affection  for  her  husband.  In  good 
sound  common  sense  she  has  been  worth  all 
the  whole  “house  of  Hanover”  put  together. 
When  Lord  Macaulay’s  History  of  England  was 
published,  the  Queen  said  to  the  great  historian* 
“I  have  nothing  to  say  for  my  poor  ancestor, 
James  the  Second.”  Macaulay’s  courtly  reply 
was,  “Not  your  Majesty’s  ancestor,  but  your 


Majesty’s  predecessor.”  Certainly  among  all 
her  predecessors  none  has  had  so  long  and  so 
successful  a  reign. 

I  recall  most  pleasantly  my  first  view  of  the 
good  Queen  fifty-five  years  ago.  In  August, 
1842,  I  stood,  with  a  dozen  others,  at  the  gate¬ 
way  of  Windsor  Palace — waiting  for  a  look  at 
the  young  Queen  and  Prince  Albert.  Presently 
a  plain  open  phmton  came  down  the  avenue  from 
the  palace-door,  driven  by  the  Prince.  He 
wore  a  grey  overcoat  buttoned  to  the  chin,  and 
was  one  of  the  fairest  and  handsomest  young 
men  I  ever  saw.  Beside  him  sat  a  young  lady 
as  fair  ae  he.  with  a  fine  rosy  tint  on  her  cheek, 
and  a  v'evy  sweet  smile  on  her  lips  as  she  bowed 
gracefully  to  us  who  stood  with  uncovered  heads 
by  the  gateway.  Her  only  claims  to  beauty 
were  perfect  health,  regular  features,  and  a 
sunny  expression  of  countenance.  Behind  the 
royal  pair  came  another  open  carriage,  contain¬ 
ing  a  nurse  and  a  baby,  a  little  more  than  a 
year  old.  That  “wee  bairnie”  is  now  the 
Empress-dowager  of  Germany,  the  mother  of  the 
reigning  Emperor  “William  the  Sudden.”  She 
is  the  eldest  of  an  army  of  children,  and  grand¬ 
children. 

WTien  thirty  years  had  rolled  away  I  was  in 
London  again,  and  a  friend  said  to  me,  “Take 
that  cab  and  drive  quickly  to  Hyde  Park  and 
you  will  see  the  Queen  who  at  this  hour  is  to 
inspect  the  newly  completed,  and  splendid 
Albert  Memorial."  I  did  so,  and  soon  came  to 
the  spot  and  found  the  royal  mourner  standing 
on  the  platform  of  the  magnificent  structure  at¬ 
tended  by  the  “Committee  of  Erection.”  As 
the  Queen  had  come  incog  and  with  no  royal 
liveries  about  her,  the  passers-by  did  not  recog¬ 
nize  her,  and  there  was  no  crowd.  Her  Majesty 
wore  a  black  silk,  and  her  daughter  Beatrice 
was  more  plainly  dressed  than  our  average  Amer¬ 
ican  girls  when  they  go  out  shopping.  For  half 
an  hour  the  Queen  examined  the  fine  sculptures 
on  the  monument,  and  was  joined  by  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Louise,  and  one  or  two  of  her  eons.  When 
her  children  left  her,  they  dropped  on  their 
knees,  and  she  gave  them  a  motherly  kies.  She 
then  entered  a  plain  carriage  and  drove  away; 
something  seemed  to  amuse  her,  and  she  and 
the  Princess  Beatrice  were  laughing  very  mer¬ 
rily.  When  I  saw  the  good  Queen  a  few  years 
ago  she  had  become  very  stout,  very  rubicund 
in  complexion,  and  her  hair  was  a  fine  matronly 
white. 

Many  pleasant  stories  are  told  of  Victoria’s 
simple,  unaffected  manners,  and  her  kind  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bal¬ 
moral.  She  often  visits  the  peasantry  in  their 
cottages,  and  talks  with  them  in  the  most 
familiar  way.  Dr.  Norman  McLeod  often 
preached  in  the  Presbyterian  Chapel  at  Craithie, 
and  the  Queen  was  always  a  most  devout  and 
attentive  listener.  The  Doctor  gives'a  delight¬ 
ful  picture  of  the  home-life  in  ^the  palace  of 
Balmoral — where  he  spent  several  Sabbaths. 
When  he  preached  there  the  first  time,  he  was 
walking  late  in  the  afternoon,  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  Park.  Prince  Albert  and  the  Queen  who 
were  on  a  quiet  stroll  met  him,  and  the  Queen, 
with  a  sweet  smiling  face,  said  to  him,  “We 
wish  to  thank  you  for  your  sermon;”  she 
inquired  after  his  father,  his  parish,  and  other 
personal  matters  very  kindly.  After  the  Prince 
Consort’s  death.  Dr.  McLeod  had  many  conver¬ 
sations  with  her,  and  her  Christian  spirit  shone 
out  beautifully.  It  would  do  some  American 
parents  good  to  read  the  Doctor’s  account  of 
the  wholesome  family  government  maintained 
at  Balmoral. 

The  peculiar  glory  of  Victoria’s  reign  is  the 
purity  of  her  Court,  and  the  exemplary  Chris 
tian  influence  she  has  always  exerted.  They 
present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  vile  profligacy 
of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  coarseness  and  profanity 
of  two  or  three  of  the  Georges.  The  fourth 
George  was  a  libertine,  and  the  fourth  William 


was  a  rough  swearing  sailor.  It  is  no  profana¬ 
tion  to  style  the  present  refined  pure  and 
devout  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain  “Defender 
of  the  Faith.”  She  is  not  possessed  of  brilliant 
genius,  nor  has  she  ever  originated  any  great 
policy  of  government.  But  she  has  made  no 
mistakes,  and  never  stained  her  clean  hands 
with  cruelty  or  injustice.  She  has  done  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  whole  civilized  world  good  and 
not  evil  all  the  days  of  her  long  life.  So  let  us 
republicans  of  America  join  hearts  and  voices 
with  the  citizens  of  our  ever  green  and  fast- 
anchored  old  mother  land,  and  shout  out  with 
an  honest  enthusiasm,  “fony  lire  good  Queen 
Victoria  !  ” 


DEATH  OF  DB.  EINDSLEY. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  ministers 
of  Westchester  Presbytery,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Lind- 
sley,  passed  suddenly  to  glory  on  Tuesday  of  last 
week;  he  was  buried  from  the  New  Rochelle 
Church,  of  which  he  was  once  pastor  and  where 
he  has  steadily  worshiped  for  many  years.  In 
his  retirement  from  the  pastorate,  he  has  been 
active  in  church  work  and  as  a  teacher  of  fine 
quality,  employment  not  only  congenial  to  his 
spirit,  but  also  productive  of  the  best  results  in 
both  relations.  His  occasional  pulpit  ministra¬ 
tions  at  home  and  in  neighboring  churches  have 
always  been  of  a  high  order  for  spiritual  power 
and  intellectual  force.  He  was  a  fine  scholar 
of  broad  and  versatile  genius,  exact,  thorough 
and  persistent;  full  of  the  love  of  learning  and 
believing  in  the  majesty  of  a  well  trained  mind 
as  next  to  the  dignity  of  a  divinely  taught  spirit. 
He  came  of  a  race  of  scholarly  men ;  his  father 
and  his  half  brother  were  successively  college 
presidents;  his  early  associations  were  with  edu¬ 
cated  men  and  he  bore  the  air  of  the  scholar  and 
seeker  after  the  best  things  ever  after.  His  gen¬ 
tleness  of  soul  was  neither  hidden  nor  hindered 
by  a  certain  frank  and  hearty  brusqueness  of 
manner  joined  to  a  genial  humor,  all  which 
made  him  a  delightful  companion.  His  hon¬ 
esty,  sterling  manliness,  fervent  piety  and  cath¬ 
olic  charity  made  men  trust  and  love  him,  and 
make  his  loss  no  less  felt  by  all,  than  it  is  great 
and  irreparable.  He  was  a  graduate  with  high 
honors  from  Marietta  College,  and  from  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  We  shall  miss  his 
noble  presence,  his  wise  counsel,  his  hearty 
hand-grasp,  his  cheery  voice.  But  the  silences 
that  widen  around  us  are  not  solitudes;  they 
open  into  the  fellowships  behind  the  veil,  so  rich 
to  him  who  had  parted  with  so  many  of  his 
closest  circle  that  he  sometimes  said:  “I  have  a 
desire  to  depart,  for  heaven  holds  my  treasures.  ” 
Hail,  brother;  not  farewell!  R.  A.  S. 


The  Endeavorers  of  twenty-two  rural  towns 
met  in  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday  of  last  week 
and  spent  a  day  together  in  profitable  exercises 
The  registry  cards  showed  that  there  were  26 
delegates  from  Congregational  churches,  80  from 
Baptist,  82  from  Presbyterian,  16  from  Meth¬ 
odist,  and  21  from  Christian.  The  largest 
amount  given  for  missions  during  the  year  was 
by  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Attica,  viz : 
$75.39.  The  total  amount  raised  by  Endeavor¬ 
ers  of  Wyoming  county  was  $304.97.  Dinner  was 
served  in  the  dining  room  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  all  delegates  and  visitors,  and  the 
afternoon  session  was  held  in  the  auditorium  of 
that  fine  structure.  A  service  of  song  was  held 
in  the  Congregational  Church  in  the  evening. 
There  were  discussions  during  the  day  partici¬ 
pated  in  by  ministers  and  others,  including 
ladies,  of  the  churches  represented,  and  addresses 
by  Dr.  W.  R.  Taylor  of  Rochester  on  “Cross- 
bearing  according  to  Christ,”  by  Rev.  W.  J. 
McKittrick  of  Buffalo,  upon  “The  Twentieth 
Century  Christian,”  and  by  several  other  well 
known  ministers.  At  the  afternoon  and  evening 
meetings  there  were  audiences  larger  than  the 
seating  capacity  of  the  churches. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  CHICKAMAVGA. 

Chattanooga,  May  15, 1897. 

I  am  a  quiet  and  peaceable  man,  who  would 
not  hurt  a  fly,  and  yet  somehow  I  take  a  strange 
interest  in  going  over  a  field  of  battle.  1  have 
been  twice  to  Waterloo,  and  if  I  were  to  go  a 
hundred  times  I  could  not  repress  the  feeling 
that  made  my  heart  beat  quicker  in  riding 
from  Brussels  through  the  very  forest  through 
which  the  army  of  Wellington 

“  Went  pouring  forward  with  iini>etaoas  speed 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war.” 

It  is  the  same  now  as  when 
Ardennes  waved  above  them  her  green  leaves. 
Grieving  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves 
Over  the  unretuming  brave." 

But  when  an  American  visits  Waterloo,  it  is 
not  as  a  friend  or  foe  of  either  side.  It  is  only 
because  the  battle  field  is  historic  ground,  as 
there  the  star  of  Napoleon  went  down  forever, 
and  for  this  alone  it  will  keep  its  interest  for  a 
thousand  years. 

Very  different  is  the  feeling  when  the  battle 
was  one  in  our  own  country,  and  in  which 
our  countrymen  or  kinsmen  fought  and  fell. 
In  such  a  case  we  erect  monuments  to  the 
heroic  dead.  But  who  ever  heard  of  a  field  of 
battle  that  was  turned  into  a  memorial  of  those 
who  fought  on  both  sides  ?  It  is  hardly  con¬ 
ceivable  that  there  should  be  a  monument  to  the 
French  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  And  yet  that 
is  what  is  now  seen  in  our  own  country,  at  Gettys¬ 
burg  in  the  North,  and  at  Chickamauga  in  the 
South.  The  latter  is  the  larger  and  the  more 
complete,  as  in  it  ten  square  miles  are  laid  out 
as  on  a  map,  in  a  way  to  show  the  positions  of 
the  two  armies,  with  the  batteries  placed  as  they 
were  in  the  battle,  and  innumerable  monuments 
to  the  heroes  on  both  sides  on  the  very  spot 
where  they  fell. 

The  conception  of  such  a  National  Park,  which 
should  be  a  memorial  not  only  of  War,  but  of 
Peace,  and  of  a  perfect  reconciliation,  is  due, 
more  than  to  any  other  man,  to  General  Boynton,  * 
who  fought  in  the  battle,  and  is  the  best  au¬ 
thority  in  regard  to  it.  He  drew  up  the  bill 
that  was  presented  to  Congress,  and  was  so  care¬ 
ful  to  show  equal  respect  to  both  sides,  that 
when  it  was  presented  in  Congress,  it  passed 
unanimously  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  And  so  the  work  was  under¬ 
taken  five  years  ago,  and  is  now  so  far  advanced 
that  it  presents  a  vast  object-lesson,  not  only 
to  the  people  of  this  country,  but  of  the  whole 
civilized  world. 

But  to  understand  the  events  which  it  com¬ 
memorates,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  at  the  mili¬ 
tary  movements  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
before  the  great  struggle  that  took  place  among 
these  Southern  mountains. 

WTien  the  Civil  War  began,  the  first  collision 
was  on  the  border,  just  across  the  Potomac,  at 
Bull  Run.  But  as  the  war  continued,  the 
field  of  operations  was  extended,  not  only  in 
Virginia,  but  West  and  South.  Neither  Ken¬ 
tucky  nor  Tennessee  had  seceded  from  the 
Union,  and  yet  it  is  hardly  an  over  estimate 
that  nearly  one-half  of  the  young  men  of  both 
States  were  in  the  Confederate  armies.  To  strike 
a  blow  in  these  States  was  carrying  the  war  into 
Africa.  Hence  the  capture  of  Fort  Henry  and 
Fort  Donelson,  and  the  battles  of  Shiloh  and 
Murfreesboro.  The  latter  was  at  the  date — the 

♦  Henry  V.  Boynton,  though  he  halls  from  Ohio,  and 
was  In  command  of  an  Ohio  Regiment  in  the  war,  is  of 
New  England  birth,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that,  if  he 
was  not  a  Stockbridge  boy,  he  was  the  next  thing  to  it, 
for  he  was  born  In  West  Stockbridge,  and  was  the  son  of 
a  minister,  who  afterwards  removed  to  Ohio,  where  his 
son  went  to  school,  and  afterwards  added  a  year  or  two 
In  a  Military  College  in  Kentucky,  so  that,  when  the  war 
broke  out,  he  was  better  fitted  than  most  of  the  new- 
made  officers.  Many  of  his  companions  went  into  the 
Confederate  army,  and  their  old  acquaintance  was  re¬ 
newed  on  the  field  of  battle.  I 


last  day  of  1862— the  greatest  battle  of  the  war. 
But  as  the  result  was  not  decisive,  it  was  re¬ 
newed  two  days  later  and  fought  with  the  great¬ 
est  determination  on  both  sides.  Colonel  Duf- 
field,  of  Detroit,  (who  is  now  one  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Government  for  the  National  Park  at 
Chickamauga)  tells  me  that  the  grandest  thing 
in  war  that  he  ever  saw  was  the  charge  of 
Breckinridge  at  Murfreesboro,  which  in  desper¬ 
ate  courage  was  equal  to  the  charge  of  Picket  at 
Gettysburg. 

The  aim  was  to  break  the  Union  army  in  two 
by  massing  the  fiower  of  the  Confederates  in 
one  mighty  column,  and  dashing  it  in  a  tre¬ 
mendous  charge  on  the  centre  of  the  oppos¬ 
ing  lines  that  were  stretched  across  the  field — 
a  movement  that  was  met  by  Rosecrans  in  mass¬ 
ing  his  artillery,  whose  incessant  fire  tore  ghastly 
breaches  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  as  they  came 
nearer  and  nearer.  But  instantly  they  closed  up 
and  rushed  on  till,  as  they  came  more  within 
the  range  of  the  guns,  the  carnage  was  too  awful, 
and  Breckinridge  anticipated  the  fate  of  Picket 
at  Gettysburg  six  months  later,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  the  same  day  that  Vicksburg  fell  ! 

After  this  the  theatre  of  war  drifted  to 
the  Southeast  of  Tennessee,  where  Bragg  and 
Rosecrans  were  still  in  the  field,  each  ma- 
noeuvering  to  get  an  advantage  of  the  other. 
Both  were  aiming  at  the  same  strategic  point, 
Chattanooga,  the  priceless  value  of  which  can¬ 
not  be  understood  without  a  topographical  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  country  such  as  one  may  get  if  he 
takes  his  stand  on  Lookout  Mountain,  from  which 
he  can  look  over  portions  of  Tennessee  and  Geor¬ 
gia.  with  distant  glimpses  of  Alabama  and  the 
Carolinas.  All  around  are  mountains,  with  val¬ 
leys  between,  and  glistening  in  the  sunshine  a 
broad  river,  winding  round  and  round,  as  if  to 
enclose  them  all  in  its  mighty  arms— an  invalua¬ 
ble  means  of  communication  and  of  supplies  to 
a  besieged  city,  or  to  the  sustenance  of  great 
armies  in  the  field. 

To  seize  Chattanooga,  Bragg  had  the  advan¬ 
tage,  as  his  army  was  farther  South,  and  he  had 
but  to  march  in  and  take  possession,  while 
Rosecrans  would  have  to  cross  a  great  river  and 
three  ranges  of  mountains,  an  easy  task  if  he 
had  had  the  modern  facilities  of  railroads,  with 
long  trains  to  transport  his  army  with  its  muni¬ 
tions  of  war.  But  the  soldiers  had  to  march 
every  step  of  the  way,  up  hill  and  down,  with 
their  guns  and  their  haversacks  on  their  backs ; 
and  as  to  the  cannon  it  was  a  repetition  of  the 
French  army  dragging  cannon  over  the  pass  of 
Saint  Bernard.  As  there  were  no  draft  horses 
or  oxen,  the  soldiers  had  to  put  their  own  brawny 
shoulders  to  the  wheel.  General  Boynton,  who 
was  in  command  of  an  Ohio  regiment,  tells  me 
that  on  one  occasion  his  regiment  had  the  right 
of  way,  that  is  the  right  to  go  first,  and  sixty  men 
were  harnessed  to  a  single  gun,  which  they 
dragged  by  main  strength  up  the  steep  ascent 
and  reached  the  top  just  as  the  sun  rose  over 
the  mountains.  When  it  came  to  the  Tennessee 
river,  the  task  was  greater  still,  for  there  were 
no  bridges,  and  whatever  boats  they  could  mus¬ 
ter  were  all  too  few  for  the  transportation  of  an 
army ;  so  that  every  man  who  could  swim  had 
to  plunge  in,  and  if  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
get  a  rail,  on  which  he  could  lash  his  rifie,  and 
‘  ‘  keep  his  powder  dry,  ’  ’  he  could  ‘  ‘  paddle  his  own 
canoe.”  In  this  way  the  Army  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land  put  itself  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tennessee. 

But  with  all  its  efforts,  progress  was  slow,  and 
Bragg  was  the  first  to  reach  Chattanooga,  and  held 
it  for  a  few  days,  but  evacuated  it  as  Rosecrans 
approached,  lest  he  should  be  caught  in  a  trap, 
and  be  obliged  to  undergo  a  siege.  He  with¬ 
drew  to  a  distance  from  which  he  could  either 
advance  to  battle,  or  make  a  safe  retreat.  By 
this  movement  he  left  Chattanooga  to  the  pur¬ 
suing  ‘‘Federals, ”  whose  occupation  of  it,  how¬ 
ever,  was  merely  nominal,  as  it  was  only  by  a 
solitary  brigade,  that  could  cot  have  held  it  a 
single  hour  if  it  had  been  attacked  in  force:  so 


that  the  common  impressionathat^^Rosecrans  was 
in  possession  of  Chattanooga,  and  marched  out 
of  it  to  fight  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  is  an 
entire  mistake.  In  fact,  he  had  never  been 
inside  of  the  town  :  for  that  was  not  the  object 
that  he  was  aiming  at,  but  to  overtake  Bragg’s 
army,  and  force  it  to  battle  before  it^ should  be 
reenforced  from  Virginia.  In  this  he  failed. 
The  enemy  were  too  quick  for  him,  and  were 
almost^doubled  in  strength  by  the  arrival  of 
Longstreet  with  a  corps  from  Lee’s  army,  which 
had  been  inured  to  war  in  the  great  battles  of 
Virginia. 

Now  the  tables  were  turned,  and  Bragg,  feeling 
that  he  was  at  last  strong  enough  to  assume  the 
offensive,  turned  his  face  to  the  foe,  and  the  two 
armies,  (moving  about  in  a  broken  country, 
where  they  were  not  in  sight  of  each  other,  but 
had  to  feel  their  way  through  the  woods, )  at  last 
came  in  collision.  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of 
September  of  1863,  when  the  forests  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  put  on  the  autumn  hues,  that  the  falling 
leaves  were  stained  with  blood. 

In  the  battle  that  followed  I  had  an  inter¬ 
est  greater  than  in  any  other  of  the  war,  from 
the  fact  that  I  received  my  first  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  it  from  General  Garfield,  whom  I 
had  first  met  at  Williams  College,  of  which  we 
were  both  graduates.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  he  entered  the  army  in  one  of  the  regiments 
from  Ohio,  and  though  he  had  had  no  military 
training  at  West  Point  or  anywhere,  he  had  such 
a  manly  figure,  that  from  the  first  he  looked  to 
be  every  inch  a  soldier,  and  soon  showed  such 
courage  and  capacity  that  he  rose  rapidly  till  he 
was  the  chief  of  staff  to  General  Rosecrans,  so 
that  he  was  in  the  very  centre  of  the  field  on 
that  eventful  day.  It  was  not  long  after  that 
he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  I  met  him 
in  Washington,  where  he  dined  with  me  at 
“Willard’s,”  and  gave  me  so  thrilling  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  that  i^ 
was  the  one  field  that  I  most  wished  to  visi* 
and  I  gladly  accepted  the  invitation  of  Genera 
Boynton  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  the  South,  and 
go  over  it  with  him  as  a  guide. 

So  this  month  of  May  found  me  in  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  ready  to  “obey  orders,”  or  rather  to 
accept  hospitalities,  from  one  who,  going  over 
the  ground  year  after  year,  knows  every  foot  of 
it,  and  can  give  every  detail  of  the  great  battle 
of  which  it  was  the  scene,  and  of  which  this 
Park  is  the  perpetVial  memorial. 

It  was  nine  o’clock  when  a  pair  of  sturdy 
gray  horses  were  at  the  door,  and  Colonel  Duf- 
field  from  Detroit,  Mr.  A.  D.  Napier  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  and  myself  piled  in  and  rolled  out  of  Chat« 
tanooga  over  the  smooth  macadamized  roads. 
Chickamauga  is  five  miles  away,  but  all  the 
distance  is  historic  ground,  as  the  scene  of  two 
battles,  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga,  which 
was  two  months  later,  and  includes  the  storming 
of  Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge. 
Taking  them  in  the  order  of  time,  Chicka¬ 
mauga  comes  first.  Passing  through  Ross- 
ville,  whose  name  recalls  a  benefactor  of  the 
Indian  race,  we  are  soon  in  the  midst  of  fields 
and  forests,  where  we  see  at  every  turn  monu¬ 
ments  which  record  the  names  of  heroic  men  who 
fell  on  the  field,  while  innumerable  batteries  are 
turned  upon  us,  as  if  they  would  annihilate 
these  Northern  intruders !  Prudence  would  warn 
us  to  get  out  of  the  way :  but  there  is  no  chance 
for  flight,  as  they  are  pointed  at  us  from  ail 
sides.  There  are  two  hundred  cannon  already  in 
position  on  the  field,  and  as  many  more  to  be 
placed  on  the  very  spots  where  the  batteries  were 
planted  thirty-four  years  ago !  Of  course,  when 
it  comes  to  the  rank  and  file  of  both  armies,  it 
is  impossible  to  distinguish  graves,  for  we  pass 
over  the  ground  where  the  dust  of  all  is  mingled 
together, 

"  Rider  and  horse,  friend  and  foe. 

In  one  red  burial  blent.” 

As  to  the  battle  itself  it  would  be  assuming 
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too  much  for  a  layman  to  attempt  to  describe  it 
in  the  style  of  a  soldier.  But  I  recall  two 
points,  on  which,  as  General  Garfield  described 
them,  the  issue  seemed  to  turn.  The  first  was  the 
separation  of  two  divisions,  which  gave  the  enemy 
an  opportunity  to  break  through,  and  take  our 
army  in  the  rear ;  and  the  second,  the  defence  of 
the  left  wing  by  General  Thomas,  which  finally 
saved  the  day  from  being  an  utter  defeat.  The 
first  false  movement  came  from  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  orders,  by  which  the  line  of  battle  was  not 
complete,  as  at  one  point  the  separate  commands 
were  not  in  close  touch.  This  being  reported  to 
Rosecrans  he  ordered  one  division  to  change  its 
position  so  as  to  fill  up  the  gap.  This  took  a  little 
time  which,  short  as  it  was,  was  long  enough 
for  the  Confederates  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opening  in  our  ranks,  and  push  a  column 
through  it  so  as  to  double  up  our  line  by  a  fire 
in  the  rear.  As  to  who  was  to  blame  for  this, 
historians  differ,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
reopen  the  question  now,  the  vital  fact  being 
that  the  line  of  the  Federal  army  was  broken,  so 
that  it  was  exposed  to  tire  from  both  sides,  a 
position  that  will  demoralize  the  beet  troops. 
This  threw  the  weight  of  the  battle  on  the  left 
wing,  where  it  raged  with  the  greater  fury. 
As  Rosecrans  himself  was  pushed  back  from 
the  front,  Garfield,  who  was  with  him,  heard 
heavy  firing  a  mile  or  two  away,  and  turning  hie 
horse,  and  following  the  sound  of  the  guns,  he 
rode  at  full  speed  to  that  end  of  the  line,  where 
he  found  General  Thomas  holding  a  position  in 
which  he  was  attacked  by  a  force  two  or  three 
times  his  own.  True,  he  had  a  little  advantage 
of  position,  as  his  troops  were  drawn  up  on 
“Snodgrass  Hill,”  a  slight  elevation,  which 
looked  down  on  a  slope  among  the  trees  up 
which  the  Confederates  made  their  charge. 

Here  I  may  supplement  the  account  of  General 
Garfield  by  that  of  General  Bojnton,  who  was  in 
command  of  an  Ohio  regiment,  which  was  part 
of  that  left  wing.  Standing  on  the  very  spot, 
he  pointed  out  to  us  the  line  of  defence,  which 
was  but  a  thin  one,  as  it  had  to  cover  nearly  a 
mile  of  battle. 

“Does  the  ground  look  now  as  it  did  then  ?” 
I  asked.  “Exactly,”  was  the  answer.  “There 
were  the  same  trees  on  the  slope,  that  were  a 
partial  protection  to  the  rifle  men  as  they  came 
up  the  elope  in  such  numbers,  and  with  such 
incessant  firing,  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  would 
sweep  us  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  should 
have  been  swept  away,  if  our  men  had  been 
standing  up  to  receive  those  terrible  volleys.  ” 
“But  what?”  I  asked,  “did  your  men  lie 
down  ?”,  feeling  almost  that  it  was  a  confession 
of  want  of  courage,  but  he  answered  instantly, 
“1  made  them  lie  down.  It  was  enough  for  us 
who  were  officers,  and  who  had  to  stand  up  to 
see  how  the  battle  was  going,  and  to  give  orders, 
but  it  would  have  been  a  shame  to  expose  our 
men  to  any  needless  danger.  Behind  this  first 
line  was  a  second  line  that  loaded  and  passed 
up  the  guns,  so  that  those  at  the  front  kept  up 
an  incessant  fire.  But  how  those  Confederates 
did  fight !  There  they  stood,  with  their  com¬ 
rades  falling  around  them,  till  the  ranks  melted 
away,  and  the  remnant  exhausted  fell  back  to 
the  foot  of  the  slope,  leaving  the  whole  side  of 
the  hill  covered  with  the  wounded  and  the 
dying.” 

But  that  was  not  the  end.  As  soon  as  the 
wrecks  of  regiments  that  bad  been  almost  anni¬ 
hilated  were  cleared  away,  detachments  from 
other  divisions  were  marched  up  to  take  their 
place,  the  line  was  formed  again,  and  once 
more  they  rushed  up  the  hill,  to  meet  with  the 
same  deadly  welcome,  and  to  have  the  same 
issue. 

After  this  second  defeat  it  seemed  madness  to 
renew  the  attack.  But  the  fire  of  battle  sometimes 
drives  men  to  desperation.  Besides  the  Confed¬ 
erates  had  this  supreme  motive  to  effort,  that  on 
all  the  rest  of  the  line  they  had  been  victorious. 


Once  more  unto  the  breach  and  their  victory 
would  be  complete  I 

Meanwhile  other  dangers  were  multiplying 
around  Thomas.  While  he  was  holding  at  bay 
the  attack  in  front,  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy, 
which  reached  out  far  beyond  his  lines,  swung 
round  to  his  right,  and  was  now  coming  up  to 
take  him  in  the  rear!  This  was  the  critical 
moment  of  the  battle.  He  had  done  all  that  he 
could  do,  and  his  men  had  fought  to  the  last, 
but  he  could  hardly  hope  to  hold  them  between 
two  fires.  At  that  moment  the  issue  was  de¬ 
cided  by  an  intervention  so  unexpected  that  it 
seems  almost  supernatural.  Four  miles  from 
the  field  of  battle,  was  a  detachment  of  four 
thousand  men,  that  had  apparently  been  over¬ 
looked  in  the  arrangements  of  the  day,  so  sud- 
d  nly  had  the  battle  come.  But  the  commander. 
General  Granger,  who  afterwards  told  me  the 
story,  heard  the  sound  of  guns,  and  that  was 
enough,  and  he  started  without  orders,  push¬ 
ing  on  his  men  at  the  double  quick  to 
the  point  from  which  he  heard  that  inces¬ 
sant  boom.  As  he  reached  the  field,  he  rode 
up  to  General  Thomas,  and  asked  for  orders. 
The  old  warrior  answered  by  pointing  to  the 
column  of  the  enemy  that  was  coming  up 
out  of  a  gap  in  the  rear.  Instantly  our  brave 
boys  were  wheeled  in  that  direction  and  the 
guns  unlimbered.  As  General  Garfield  described 
it  to  me,  “the  shock  was  like  that  of  two  rail¬ 
road  trains  coming  together!”  For  about  forty 
minutes  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  fire  of 
musketry  was  incessant,  under  which  the  Con¬ 
federate  column  melted  away,  just  as  the  third 
attack  upon  Thomas  in  front  was  torn  in  pieces, 
and  its  shattered  fragments,  seeing  that  the  last 
charge  was  hopeless,  turned  and  rushed  down 
the  hill. 

The  battle  was  over,  and  the  left  wing  of  the 
Federal  army  had  been  saved.  But  the  great 
body  of  the  Federal  army  had  been  driven  back, 
and  the  victory  belonged  to  the  Confederates. 
And  yet  General  Boynton  flatly  denies  the  com¬ 
mon  report  that  our  army  was  utterly  routed  and 
flying  in  disorder.  Nor  did  it  continue  its  retreat 
till  it  was  safe  in  Chattanooga.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  says,  it  camped  on  the  field,  but  two 
or  three  miles  from  the  scene  of  battle,  and 
moved  into  the  town  the  following  day  in  an 
orderly  manner.  He  seems  to  think  that  both 
sides  had  enough  of  it;  and  that,  if  the  Confed¬ 
erate  army  claimed  a  victory,  it  was  not  left  in 
a  condition  to  make  the  result  a  final  one. 
The  great  battle  for  the  possession  of  Chatta 
nooga  was  yet  to  be  fought,  but  that  I  must  re¬ 
serve  to  another  letter.  H.  M.  F. 


JOSEPH  ALLEN  SHERRILL. 

“Father  Sherrill”  at  the  time  of  hie  death. 
May  28th,  1897,  was  the  senior  elder  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  New  Hartford,  N.  Y.,  having 
been  ordained  to  that  oflBce  May  2d,  1841.  Born 
in  New  Hartford,  December  19th,  1812,  he  be¬ 
came  a  communicant  member  of  the  church  in 
September,  1826.  In  his  early  manhood  he  spent 
a  year  or  two  in  Illinois,  and  much  later  was 
temporarily  resident  in  Utica,  but  practically 
his  whole  life  has  been  spent  in  the  village  in 
which  he  was  born,  and  in  connection  with  the 
church  which  has  the  dtistinction  of  being  the 
first  organized  in  Central  or  Western  New  York. 
Mr.  Sherrill’s  father,  Lewis  Sherrill,  came  to 
New  Hartford  from  East  Hampton,  Long  Island. 
His  mother  was  Nancy  Williams  of  Framing¬ 
ham,  Massachusetts.  Lewis  Sherrill  became  an 
elder  in  the  New  Hartford  church  in  1827,  and 
continued  in  that  office  almost  forty -four  years, 
dying  in  1871  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety 
years.  Joseph  Allen  Sherrill  was  thus  for  thirty 
years  associated  with  his  father  in  the  Session, 
and  Joseph  Allen’s  son,  Lewis  T.,  becoming  in 
his  turn  an  elder  in  1876,  has  been  serving  for 
twenty-one  years  in  the  Session  with  his  father. 
Thus  the  office  has  continued  in  the  family 


through  three  generations,  covering  to  the  pres 
ent  time  a  period  of  seventy  years. 

Mr.  Allen  Sherrill  was  educated  in  the  com¬ 
mon  schools  of  the  place,  and  spent  a  year  in 
Hamilton  College,  but  trouble  with  hie  eyes 
prevented  further  study.  Hie  life  thereafter — 
spent  on  his  farm — was  uneventful,  but  he  was 
recognized  by  all  hie  neighbors  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  as  a  good  man.  He  was  useful  in  his 
quiet  way  in  the  church  and  community.  Up  to 
almost  the  end  of  hie  days  he  was  connected 
with  the  Sunday-school,  teaching  hie  class  as 
usual  on  that  December  Sunday  in  1895,  which 
increasing  infirmities  made  the  last  in  which  he 
worshiped  in  the  church  which  was  so  dear  to 
him.  Hie  counsels  and  hie  prayers  were  greatly 
esteemed  by  hie  associates  in  the  Session.  He 
was  a  Bible  student  and  a  lover  of  good  books. 
His  cheerful,  equable  disposition  made  him 
greaty  beloved  in  his  own  home.  He  was  twice 
married,  the  wife  of  his  youth,  Cecilia  Reed, 
being  the  mother  of  his  two  sons  who  survive 
him — Lewie  T.,  of  New  Hartford,  and  Dana,  of 
Northfield,  Ohio.  Mr.  Sherrill  was  one  of  those 
men — not  nearly  so  common  as  could  be  wished 
— who  exert  a  large  influence  by  the  force  of 
sheer  goodness.  Peculiarly  applicable  to  him 
are  the  words  of  Holy  Writ:  “Mark  the  perfect 
man,  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of 
that  man  is  peace.”  O.  A.  K. 

The  elegant  memorial  volume,  published  pri¬ 
vately  for  the  corporation  by  James  Pott,  is  a 
regal  souvenir  of  old  Trinity’s  bicentennial.  As 
a  specimen  of  high  art  and  exquisite  taste  in 
bookmaking,  it  is  unrivaled.  A  handsome  book 
one  must  go  far  to  find.  The  decorative  work  is 
from  the  Tiffany  Company,  which  is  sufficient 
praise;  the  portraits  of  the  Rectors  from  Bishop 
Crompton  and  W’illiam  Vesey  to  Morgan  Dix, 
the  incumbent  known  and  honored  by  all  to  day, 
are  equal  to  the  finest  steel  engraving;  and  the 
pictures  of  Trinity  Church  edifice  at  different 
eras  with  its  several  chapels  is  an  illustrated 
history  of  New  York  progress. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Winona  must  be  said 
to  have  distinguished  itself  in  several  ways. 
Though  it  occupied  much  time  on  a  single  mat¬ 
ter  up  to  Tuesday,  it  thereafter  proceeded  with 
great  dispatch,  taking  no  half  holidays  even, 
and,  contrary  to  the  experience  of  the  last  fifty 
years,  it  was  able  to  reach  a  final  adjournment 
late  on  Friday  night.  The  Moderator  was 
called  back  to  Washington  and  would  have  been 
absent  bad  the  sessions  continued  until  some¬ 
time  Monday,  as  was  the  general  supposition 
would  be  the  case.  None  of  the  Boards  were 
allowed  to  occupy  a  whole  day  as  usual,  and  in 
other  ways,  things  were  expedited.  Street 
noises  and  outward  distractions  were  all  at  a 
good  remove.  When,  therefore,  we  would  have 
a  short  session,  Winona  is  the  place.  The  As¬ 
sembly  voted  to  go  there  rather  than  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  next  year,  by  a  pretty  large  majority. 

GOOD  CITIZENSHIP. 

The  citizens  of  Harlem  should  take  note  of 
and  attend  a  Mass  Meeting  at  the  Second  Colle¬ 
giate  Reformed  Church,  corner  of  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-third  street  and  Lenox  avenue,  on 
Monday  evening,  June  7th.  The  speakers  will 
be  Mr.  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  Chairman  of  the 
Citizens’  Union,  Hon.  Job  E.  Hedges,  and  Rev. 
William  Justin  Harsha,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the 
church.  The  Schubert  Male  Glee  Club,  of 
twenty  voices,  will  add  much  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  evening.  The  rally  is  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Christian  Citizenship  Committee  of  the 
Fifth  District  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Local 
Union.  _ 

The  Assembly  issued  orders  at  Winona  for  the 
locking  of  the  doors  of  the  Auditorium  until 
after  the  benediction.  This  was  to  prevent  the 
interruption  of  the  proceedings  by  persons  leav¬ 
ing  the  house  before  their  completion. 
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DECORATION  DAY. 

Another  year  has  brought  round  the  day  in 
which  we  pay  our  tribute  of  grateful  remem¬ 
brance  to  those  who  gave  up  their  lives  for  their 
country.  This  has  become  a  public  observance, 
but  as  the  years  go  on,  and  the  great  events 
which  it  commemorates  fade  in  the  distance, 
there  is  danger  that  we  forget  the^priceless  obli¬ 
gation  that  we  owe  to  those  who  died  that  the 
nation  might  live.  Some  there  are  of  such  ten¬ 
der  consciences,  that  they  think  no  emergency, 
no  crisis  in  human  affairs,  can  justify  war.  To 
this  we  might  answer  that  God  commanded  the 
children  of  Israel  to  drive  out  the  Canaanites 
who  defiled  the  land  with  the  worship  of  Baal, 
in  which  they  offered  human  sacrifices.  But 
further  still,  we  enter  our  protest  against  such 
weakness,  (as  we  must  regard  it)  believing  that 
great  evils  demand  stern  remedies,  even  if  it  be 
to  the  price  of  blood.  Though  the  earth  does  not 
show  a  more  fiendish  exhibition  of  human  passion 
than  a  field  strewn  with  the  dying  and  the  dead, 
yet  there  are  things  that  can  be  settled  in  no 
other  way.  There  are  times  when  the  atmos 
phere  can  be  cleared  only  by  a  terrific  thunder¬ 
storm,  and  so  in  affairs,  out  of  the  whirlwind 
and  the  tempest  may  come  the  fruits  of  right¬ 
eousness  and  peace.  Terrible  as  war  is,  there 
are  things  that  are  worse  than  war.  National 
disgrace  is  worse.  A  long  period  of  peace  and 
prosperity  may  breed  innumerable  vices— love  of 
money,  love  of  pleasure — with  debasing  sensuali¬ 
ties  that  eat  into  the  very  manliness  of  human 
character.  There  is  a  decay  of  public  morals,  or 
of  public  spirit,  a  rank  growth  of  selfishness, 
from  which  a  people  can  be  roused  only  by  the 
shock  of  war. 

Battles  are  often  the  turning  points  ^f  history. 
It  was  by  a  long  struggle  that  our  fathers  gained 
their  independence.  To  the  war  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  we  owe  our  very  existence.  War  did  for  us 
what  Peace  could  not  do,  it  made  us  a  nation. 
But  for  the  sacrifices  of  those  eight  long  years 
the  United  States  might  have  continued  to  this 
day  to  have  been  so  many  colonies  of  Great 
Britain,  remaining  in  that  state  of  “arrested 
development,”  which  beet  describes  the  political 
condition  of  Canada.  True,  England  was  by  no 
means  of  the  opinion  that  her  late  colonies  were 
fit  for  independence,  even  when  they  had  gained 
it,  and  looked  across  the  sea  at  our  first  efforts 
at  self  government  with  unconcealed  contempt, 
but  this  haughty  attitude  quite  disappeared  after 
the  war  of  1812,  when  her  once  despised  colonies 
won  many  battles  by  land  and  sea. 

But  the  best  illustration  of  the  beneficent  re¬ 
sults  that  may  come  from  war,  and  that  cannot 
come  in  any  other  way,  was  given  in  the  great 
struggle,  that  cost  us  so  many  precious  lives,  in 
the  sacrifice  of  those  whose  graves  we  strew  with 
flowers  on  Decoration  Day.  They  did  not  live 
in  vain,  nor  die  in  vain.  The  war  was  inevita¬ 
ble.  The  elements  were  in  the  air,  and  the  ex¬ 
plosion  had  to  follow.  Between  the  two  warring 
forces  of  Union  and  Slavery — one  must  die  that 
the  other  might  live.  The  only  question  was, 
which  should  survive  and  which  should  perish  ? 
Should  we  dissolve  the  union  and  keep  slavery  ? 
Or  destroy  slavery  and  keep  the  union  ?  That 
was  the  question  that  was  settled  by  four  years 
of  war,  when  it  could  hardly  have  been  settled 
by  a  hundred  years  of  peace.  Slavery  was  not 
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growing  old  and  ready  to  vanish  away.  On  the 
contrary,  as  the  products  of  slave  labor  were  in¬ 
creased  in  value  in  all  the  markets  of  Europe, 
slavery  was  growing  stronger  and  stronger,  till 
many  good  men  and  Christian  men  reasoned  that 
it  was  a  condition  that  was  ordained  of  God,  and 
that  should  never  perish.  This  was  an  issue 
that  no  argument  could  settle,  it  could  be  set¬ 
tled  only  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  war  had  to 
come,  and  we  could  only  answer  as  Patrick 
Henry  did  to  the  awful  alternative  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  “Let  it  come 

But  while  slavery  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
war,  yet  back  of  that  were  separating  elements 
that  had  been  at  work  long  before.  The  people 
of  the  North  and  the  South  had  been  so  long 
distinct  in  their  ideas  and  habits  that  they  did 
not  really  know  each  other.  There  was  little 
communication,  as  there  were  few  railroads  run¬ 
ning  North  and  South,  so  that  each  was  to  the 
other  like  a  foreign  country.  Although  there 
was  a  general  confederation  that  we  called  the 
United  States,  there  was  no  real  union.  The 
North  and  the  South  were  separated  not  only  by 
so  many  degrees  of  latitude,  but  by  a  total 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  people.  The 
farmers  of  New  England  ploughed  their  own 
fields,  and  reaped  their  own  harvests,  which  the 
Southern  planters  did  by  their  slaves.  They 
were  “masters,”  while  we  of  the  North  had  no 
“masters”  and  no  “slaves.”  There  had  grown 
up  in  the  South  a  general  contempt  for  the 
“Yankees,”  whom  they  looked  upon  as  so  many 
canting  hypocrites,  who  worshiped  the  almighty 
dollar,  and  were  so  wanting  in  manly  spirit  and 
courage  that  they  could  not  be  goaded  into  a 
conflict.  Thus  the  two  populations  had  no 
familiar  acquaintance;  and  were  hardly  on 
speaking  terms.  They  were  first  introduced  to 
one  another  on  the  field  of  battle,  after  which 
“a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  their  dream.” 
WTien  the  cavaliers  of  the  South  met  the  Puri¬ 
tans  of  the  North — the  descendants  in  spirit  if 
not  in  blood,  of  Cromwell’s  Roundheads— and 
found  that  these  men  of  peace  were  also  mighty 
men  of  war,  and  could  strike  tremendous  blows, 
they  came  to  look  upon  them  with  profound  re- 
spect— a  respect  that  was  increased  with  every 
hard-fought  battle,  and  which  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  union  that  is  stronger  than  ever  before. 
Recognizing  this,  we  are  glad  to  see  the  South 
as  well  as  the  North  keeping  “Decoration  Day.” 
The  beautiful  cemeteries  where  the  fallen  Con¬ 
federates  are  laid  to  rest,  instead  of  reviving  the 
old  animosity,  are  full  of  tender  memories,  that 
should  not  fade  out  of  loving  hearts,  while  over 
their  graves  as  well  as  ours  may  be  inscribed  the 
same  lines: 


*•  On  Fame's  eternal  camping  ground 
Their  silent  tents  are  spread. 

While  glory  guards  with  solemn  round 
The  bivouac  of  the  dead.” 

H.  M.  F, 


THE  LANE  BOARD’S  BEFI.T. 


We  elsewhere  give  the  Reply  of  Lane  Semi¬ 
nary  to  the  request  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
modify  its  charter  according  to  a  general  plan 
of  that  body  for  the  closer  control  of  such  insti¬ 
tutions.  This  action  of  the  Assembly,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  put  a  real  burden  upon  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  Lane,  of  Auburn,  McCormick,  and  per¬ 
haps  one  or  two  other  of  our  Seminaries  whose 
course  of  action  in  response  thereto  is  yet  uncer¬ 
tain. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  these  several  boards  of 
trustees  desired  to  act  loyally  toward  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  while  yet  entertaining  a  keen  sense  of  their 
responsibility  as  custodians  of  property  whose 
use  had  already  been  fully  considered  and  care¬ 
fully  defined.  Just  what  was  to  be  done,  under 
these  new  and  unanticipated  conditions  was  not 
at  first  apparent.  The  best  legal  advice  was 
sought  and  doubtless  there  was  a  careful  restudy 
of  charters.  This  done.  Auburn,  and  Lane, 
and  McCormick  have  acted.  We  have  already 


given  Auburn’s  reply  and  we  now  add  those  of 
Lane  and  McCormick. 

In  the  case  of  Lane  as  very  likely  of  the  oth¬ 
ers,  the  action  here  given,  was  adopted  by  the 
Board,  not  only  unanimously,  but  with  unusual 
enthusiasm,  as  a  result  that  could  not  be  set 
aside  and  which  must  finally  commend  itself  to 
the  dispassionate  judgment  of  the  whole  Church. 

.  However  some  who  have  manifested  a  special 
zeal  for  the  Assembly’s  action  may  feel  about 
it,  the  fact  that  the  Lane  Board  have  stood 
squarely  by  their  obligations  to  the  founders  and 
benefactors  of  the  Seminary,  putting  these  above 
and  before  all  other  fealties,  will  greatly  com¬ 
mend  them  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  of  first  rate 
intelligence  and  equal  integrity. 


ASSEMBLY  NOTES. 

Dr.  Wilson  Phraner  did  good  service  as  a  com¬ 
missioner.  He  is  quite  familiar  with  the  affairs 
of  our  principal  Boards  hero  in  New  York,  and 
was  able  to  state  the  reasons  for  all  that  had 
been  done  with  business  insight  and  clearness, 
thus  giving  a  strong  support,  in  common  with 
Rev.  L.W.  Allen  of  Newark,  Mr.Wanamaker  and 
others,  to  the  recommendations  of  the  majority 
report.  Dr.  Phraner’s  favorite  themes  are  Home 
and  Foreign  Missions,  but  he  has  every  interest 
of  the  church  at  heart,  and  at  his  tongue’s  end. 

The  Assembly’s  first  and  only  Sabbath  at  Eagle 
Lake  did  not  lack  for  services  of  interest.  Dr. 
James  A.  Worden  conducted  a  model  Sabbath- 
school  in  the  early  morning;  then  in  place  of  the 
usual  sermon.  Moderator  Jackson  spoke  grandly  on 
Alaska,  and  the  missionary  work  done  there  the 
last  twenty  years.  His  discourse  made  a  strong 
impression  as  to  the  importance  of  that  field  and 
the  duty  of  the  church  to  give  the  Gospel  to  its 
degraded  natives.  In  the  evening  Dr.  J.  Wilbur 
Chapman  preached,  and  a  large  missionary 
gathering  followed,  with  four  addresses. 

Secretary  Cowan  and  the  delegates  who  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  all  men  of  color,  made  a  strong  im¬ 
pression  touching  the  importance  of  the  work 
carried  on  by  the  Freedmen’s  Board. 

The,  at  times,  factious  Dr.  S.  S.  Gilson  of 
Pittsburgh,  reports  that  the  newspaper  men  in 
the  Assembly  felt  somewhat  disgruntled  because 
of  Moderator  Jackson’s  declaration  in  his  address 
of  Sunday  “that  the  missionaries  have  planted 
The  Presbyterian  Banner  on  Point  Barrow,  the 
northernmost  point  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where 
church  work  is  carried  on.  ”  So !  Dr.  H.R.  Marsh, 
the  young  missionary  physician  who  holds  the 
fort, has  been  a  reader  of  The  Evangelist  from  his 
youth  up,  and  receives  it  at  Point  Barrow,or  will 
when  he  arrives.  We  are  not  aware  that  he  ever 
“planted”or  otherwise  wasted  a  single  copy  of  it. 

The  Warsaw  Daily  Times  of  May  25th  has  this 
reference:  “One  of  the  striking  figures  in  the 
Assembly  is  the  venerable  Rev.  Dr.  Douglas 
Putnam  of  Logansport,  Ind.  He  resembles  ex- 
President  Harrison,  and  is  approached  every  day 
by  men  who  say  they  voted  for  him  and  always 
liked  his  administration.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Alexander  was  called 
home  from  attendance  on  the  Assembly  as  a 
commissioner.  May  25th,  his  sister  having  died 
at  Grand  Forks,  S.  Dak.  Rev.  Dr.  F.  C.  Mon- 
fort  was  also  called  home  to  Cincinnati,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  death  of  his  mother.  May  24th. 
She  was  Hannah  Riggs  Monfort,  wife  of  the  ven¬ 
erable  Dr.  J.  G.  Monfort,  who  is  now  eighty- 
seven  years  of  age.  She  was  eighty-two  years 
old,  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Elias  Riggs  of  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J.,  and  sister  of  Rev.  Elias  Riggs  of 
Persia.  Mrs.  Monfort  died  in  the  old  Lyman 
Beecher  house  in  Cincinnati,  where  she  had 
lived  for  many  years.  She  left  three  children 
— Rev.  F.  C.  Monfort,  Capt.  Elias  Riggs  Mon¬ 
fort  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Morehead,  all  of  Cincinnati. 
A  wide  sympathy  will  be  felt  for  these  bereaved 
ones,  especially  for  the  aged  husband  at  Cincin¬ 
nati. 
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THE  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  SCENERY. 

Dear  Dr.  Field  :  We  have  just  come  across 
(Jontinent  via  the  Canadian  Pacific.  To  some  of 
your  readers  this  account  may  prove  a  twice 
told  tale,  as  you  yourself  have  so  charmingly 
described  the  journey  in  your  book  on  Alaska; 
but,  in  view  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Pilgrim¬ 
age  so  soon  to  take  place,  there  are  probably 
many  to  whom  such  an  itinerary  may  prove  help¬ 
ful  and  suggestive.  Endeavorers  starting  from 
the  Western  coast  will  of  course  come  up  from 
Seattle  and  Tacoma  by  water  to  Victoria,  that 
quaint  and  thoroughly  English  town  which  none 
should  fail  to  visit,  thence  across  to  Vancouver 
where  the  journey  east  really  begins.  We  came 
up  by  rail,  catching  farewell  glimpses  of  beauti¬ 
ful  Mount  Tacoma,  which  Mrs.  Darwin  James 
calls  the  mountain  of  Heavenly  Thoughts,  and 
later  of  Mount  Baker.  We  joined  the  main  line 
at  Mission  Junction  and  by  five  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  were  nicely  settled  in  our  sleeper  and 
ready  for  the  Observation  car.  These  cars  are 
the  tourists’  delight.  With  comfortable  seate 
and  open  sides  they  afford  the  best  of  opportu¬ 
nities  for  enjoying  both  air  and  scenery. 

This  first  afternoon  of  our  journey  took  us 
through  the  canyon  of  the  Fraser.  Further  on, 

I  am  told,  this  river  becomes  a  thoroughly  re¬ 
spectable  and  conservative  stream,  but  through 
this  canyon  it  goes  rushing  and  leaping,  whirl¬ 
ing  and  swirling  like  some  living  thing  eager 
to  escape  from  its  prison.  Often  there  is  that 
movement  in  the  tortured  current  which  reminds 
one  of  the  whirlpool  at  Niagara,  and  then  one 
can  hardly  follow  the  direction  of  the  stream  as 
it  rushes  madly  from  side  to  side,  finally  losing 
all  self-control  and  falling  into  a  whirl  of  baflSed 
rage.  We  race  through  tunnel  after  tunnel, 
now  clinging  to  the  mountain  side,  now  sweep¬ 
ing  down  to  the  very  water’s  edge,  the  roar  of 
the  river  mingling  with  the  clatter  of  the  train 
and  the  reverberations  awakened  in  the  cliffs 
above. 

Near  us  in  the  observation  car  is  a  group  of 
miners.  They  are  going  to  Revelstoke  and 
thence  by  land  and  lake  down  into  the  Trail 
and  Kootenay  country. 

Here  and  there  along  the  river  are  deserted 
fishing  camps  and  occasionally  a  bit  of  color 
flits  into  view  as  we  pass  a  group  of  Indians  or 
a  miner’s  hut.  Across  the  river  on  the  cliffs 
runs  a  narrow  thread  of  road  pinned  to  the 
rocks  at  one  place  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
river.  There  is  something  pathetic  about  its 
deserted  dilapidation.  Made  in  the  sixties  it 
was  abandoned  on  the  incoming  of  its  steel 
built  rival,  but  still  stands  a  reminder  of  the 
early  days. 

Now  darkness  approaches  hiding  from  our 
longing  eyes  the  shifting  panorama  of  mountain 
and  river.  The  two  babies  of  the  party  are 
quite  ready  for  sleep,  and  the  mothers  and  the 
young  lady  soon  follow,  promising  to  be  up  early 
in  the  morning.  I  have  seriously  considered 
on  this  trip,  whether  the  tourist  cars  were  not 
really  as  good  as  first  class  in  many  ways.  The 
fact  of  being  able  to  go  at  any  time  to  the 
kitchen  (where  a  considerate  porfr  keeps  up 
the  fire)  and  make  a  cup  of  coffee  just  when 
you  w’ant  it,  is  certainly  a  luxury.  The  usual 
methods  of  dining  en  route  remind  me  of  the 
teasing  to  which  we  were  occasionally  subjected 
as  children,  when  some  one  would  hold  up  a 
tempting  bit,  and  say:  “Will  you  have  it  now 
or  wait  until  you  get  it?’’  Thus  in  first  class 
travel  you  are  always  compelled  to  wait  for  your 
meals  until  3’ou  can  get  them,  often  in  the  train 
or  at  the  station  being  obliged  to  miss  a  charm¬ 
ing  bit  of  scenery  or  refreshing  walk  because 
you  must  dine  according  to  schedule  time.  So, 
dear  Endeavorers,  if  you  cannot  travel  first  class, 
just  consider  your  blessings. 

By  the  time  breakfast  was  over  next  morning 
we  had  left  Revelstoke  and  our  miners,  and  the 
glories  of  a  never  to  be  forgotten  day  opened  be¬ 


fore  us.  Following  along  the  turbulent  Illecilli- 
water,  we  rushed  through  gorges  in  which  the 
mountains  seemed  to  touch  the  sky.  At  Albert 
canyon  the  train  stops  and  we  mount  a  stout 
platform  overhanging  the  river  which  frets  its 
way  through  a  narrow  flume  three  hundred  feet 
below. 

Noon  brings  us  to  the  Glacier  House,  the 
Place  Beautiful.  Dazzling  whiteness  and  majesty 
tower  above  and  encircle  the  tiny  green  valley 
with  its  sparkling  fountain  and  picturesque 
chalet.  The  bright  eyed  crocus  spring  up  here 
and  there  with  great  snowdrifts  but  a  few  feet 
away.  Such  air,  such  sky,  and  sunshine! 
Grey  Sir  Donald  stands  guard  over  the  valley 
and  the  shining  top  of  Ross  Peak  is  visible  in 
another  direction.  There  is  a  solemn  holy  hush 
in  the  presence  of  the  heavenly  sentinels  and 
the  little  valley  seems  sacred  in  its  cathedral¬ 
like  quiet.  We  feel  dimly  that  our  rattling 
train  is  an  intrusion.  Worshipers  should  enter 
here  reverently  and  quietly.  In  all  the  days  that 
followed  I  seemed  to  keep  the  vision  and  feel  the 
spell  of  mountain  and  sky.  But  our  half  hour  of 
enchantment  is  over.  The  train  brings  us 
directly  in  front  of  a  vast  expanse  of  gleaming 
ice — the  Great  Glacier.  The  foot  of  this  can 
be  reached  by  a  short  walk  from  the  valley  which 
we  have  just  left.  Now  we  are  cn  the  great 
Loop  and  winding  in  and  out  through  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  glistening  snowy  peaks.  So  in  the  radi¬ 
ance  of  a  sunshine  that  never  leaves  us.  we  make 
the  descent  of  the  Selkirks  and  begin  the  ascent 
of  the  Rockies. 

At  evening  we  stop  where  a  mountain  stream 
ripples  peacefully  between  stern  groups  of  moun¬ 
tains  looking  down  upon  a  little  village.  Field 
is  another  spot  which  it  is  hard  to  leave.  Until 
ten  that  evening  the  Faire  ladye  and  I  could 
not  be  induced  to  leave  the  platform.  Night 
visions  of  those  matchless  snowy  peaks  with  the 
stars  coming  out  one  by  one  burning  and  glow¬ 
ing  above  the  shadowy  summit — these  are  with 
me  still.  Banff  was  passed  in  the  night.  The 
next  morning  we  came  down  to  earth  again, 
studied  Indians  and  bears  at  Medicine  Hat,  and 
inspected  the  queer  little  toy  quarters  of  the 
British  Army  at  this  particular  point.  Then 
a  day  and  a  half  of  prairie,  mounted  police, 
Regina,  the  capital  of  the  Northwest  and  W’in- 
nepeg,  a  real  live  American  city.  So  on  by 
lakes  and  falling  waters  to  Fort  William.  Here 
the  tourist  may  take  one  of  the  fine  steel  steamers 
belonging  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  and 
continue  his  journey  pleasantly  by  boat,  along 
Thunder  Bay  and  through  the  beautiful  scenery 
of  the  Sault  Ste  Marie  and  so  to  Owens  Sound 
and  Montreal,  The  locks  here  are  said  to  be 
among  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  are  built 
on  both  the  Canadian  and  American  sides. 
With  them  is  connected  an  interesting  bit  of 
history  concerning  international  diplomacy, 
especially  appreciated  by  Americans.  But  our 
route  is  by  train  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Supe¬ 
rior,  and  then  down  the  valley  of  the  Ottawa. 
Here  local  travel  greatly  increases  and  our  at¬ 
tention  is  divided  between  scenery  and  people. 

We  are  interested  by  one  man  who  considers 
Lord  Aberdeen  very  good,  but  thinks  Canadians 
might  be  found  to  do  his  work  acceptably.  No 
less  entertaining  is  the  pleasant  old  gentleman 
who  telle  us  how  kindly  Great  Britain  cares  for 
Canada,  leaving  her  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
but  develop  the  country.  We  had  a  slight  sus¬ 
picion  that  his  politics  had  taken  a  personal 
tinge  from  the  fact  that  he  once  crossed  the 
ocean  with  Prince  Leopold,  and  he  tells  in  a 
reverent  manner  of  the  pleasure  he  experienced 
during  another  trip  in  speaking  to  Lord  and 
Lady  Churchill. 

We  stop  for  a  few  hours  in  Ottawa,  and  are 
amply  rewarded  by  the  view  which  we  get  of  the 
many  beautiful  homes  and  the  magnificent  gov¬ 
ernment  buildings  in  their  park  like  setting  of 
green.  A  later  train  takes  us  eastward  to  Mon¬ 


treal.  By  all  means,  Endeavorers,  plan  for  a  day 
in  this  charming  city.  The  French  quarter, 
the  quaint  old  English  buildings,  the  great  hill 
overlooking  the  city,  and  the  magnificent  cathe¬ 
dral  of  St.  Peter,  these  and  many  more  attrac¬ 
tions  will  more  than  fill  your  day.  Speaking  of 
stop-overs  I  had  a  very  pleasant  talk  at  Winne- 
peg  with  one  of  the  powers  that  be,  and  ask2d 
him  what  the  road  intended  to  do  for  Endeav¬ 
orers  ?  He  was  emphatic  in  his  statement  that 
the  Canadian  and  Pacific  railroad  would  be  be¬ 
hind  none  in  their  efforts  and  concessions,  and 
that  special  stop-overs  could  be  obtained  by 
proper  application.  You  will  notice  that  the 
route  as  described  above  gives  between  Vancou¬ 
ver  and  Montreal  a  day  and  a  half  through  the 
finest  of  mountain  scenery,  a  day  and  a  half  on 
the  prairies,  two  days  through  the  lake  regions, 
and  a  day  through  the  beautiful  Ottawa  valley. 
This  cannot  be  surpassed  for  beauty  and  variety. 

I  asked  a  traveling  companion  whose  journey- 
ings  back  and  forth  across  the  continent  had 
been  many  and  varied,  on  what  trip  she  had 
found  the  finest  scenery  and  she  answered  un¬ 
hesitatingly,  “On  this.’’  Aside  entirely  from 
the  natural  advantages  of  the  road  there  were 
two  points  which  especially  impressed  me : 
first,  its  freedom  from  dust  and  cinders;  second 
and  most  delightful  of  all,  the  kindness  and 
courtesy  of  the  ofiScials  and  employees  of  every 
grade.  Even  behind  doors  marked  with  the 
cabalistic  signs.  General  Superintendent,  we 
found  the  same  consideration  shown  by  our  local 
agents  at  home. 

I  can  only  hope,  dear  Endeavorers,  that  your 
trip  will  be  as  pleasant  as  mine,  and  that  after 
your  sojourn  in  “foreign  parts,’’  you  may  cross 
the  line  with  the  same  feeling  of  joy  and  pride 
with  which  I  found  myself  once  more  in  the 
land  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  M.  J.  Adams. 
West  Granville,  May  26. 

THE  NABBATIVE. 

Dr.  Maurice  Edwards  of  St.  Paul  read  the 
Narrative  at  the  closing  session  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  The  year  was  described  as  one  of  encour¬ 
agement  and  high  hope  for  the  future. 

In  the  aggregate,  contributions  have  been 
somewhat  i^educed,  but  they  will  be  increased  as 
soon  as  material  prosperity  returns.  Many  pres¬ 
byteries  report  increased  attendance  of  young 
people  on  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  yet  the 
children  are  too  often  absent.  As  to  Sunday- 
schools,  the  returns  are  full  of  promise,  report¬ 
ing  a  Sunday-school  attendance  of  over  1,0(X),(X)0. 
There  were  large  gains  and  improved  methods 
the  past  year.  It  was  hoped  all  ages  would  soon 
be  found  in  the  school  and  church. 

The  teaching  of  the  shorter  catechism  was 
urged  as  a  strong  defense  against  unbelief  and  a 
means  to  build  up  strong  character.  Family 
training  and  worship  were  urged.  The  reports 
as  to  Young  People’s  societies  are  most  encour¬ 
aging,  and  it  was  urged  that  they  be  kept  in 
closest  possible  connection  with  the  church. 
The  women’s  societies  were  commended  in  the 
highest  manner,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in 
the  church  itself  there  are  so  few  societies  for 
the  men.  There  has  not  been  a  general  revival, 
and  we  greatly  need  an  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

But  there  have  been  large  additions,  56, (XX)  on 
confession  of  faith  and  37,000  by  letter.  The 
additions  on  the  foreign  field  have  been  large. 
There  has  been  encouraging  growth  for  which 
we  should  thank  God.  The  church  needs  every¬ 
where  a  fresh  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that 
her  light  may  shine  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth. 

The  Stated  Clerk  followed, reading  the  long  list 
of  ministers  who  had  died  during  the  year.giving 
their  names  and  ages.  It  named  some  of  the 
best  known  ministers  in  the  church.  It  was  a 
total  of  123  departed  ministers. 

Rev.  Dr.  S.  C.  Logan  announced  the  hymn, 
“Come  let  Us  Join  Our  Friends  Above,’’  and 
led  the  Assembly  in  an  earnest  and  touching 
prayer.  It  was  orderd  to  make  the  narrative 
and  necrology  a  part  of  the  appendix  to  the 
Minutes. 
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THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

The  Assembly  began  its  work  on  Monday, 
May  24tb,  with  a  pressure  of  business  before  it, 
the  consideration  of  the  New  York  building  hav¬ 
ing  consumed  so  much  of  its  time.  Elder  Killaen 
van  Rensselaer  of  New  York,  conducted  the  de¬ 
votional  meeting. 

Business  being  entered  upon,  the  Greetings  of 
the  General  Conference  of  the  United  Brethren, 
of  the  Southern  General  Assembly,  and  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian,  and  Reformed  Pres¬ 
byterian  Assemblies,  all  now  in  session,  were 
announced  and  suitable  replies  voted,  and  after 
further  business  of  a  routine  nature,  the  order 
of  the  day  was  taken  up. 

THK  FRBEDMEN’S  CAUSE. 

Dr.  Thomas  Lawrence  read  the  report  of  the 
Committee.  On  its  financial  side  it  showed  a 
reduction  of  12,966.30  as  compared  with  last 
year.  As  regards  the  extent  of  the  work,  there 
are  now  175  ministers  engaged  in  it,  and  they 
have  charge  of  321  churches  and  missions,  to 
which  1,809  persons  were  added  on  examination 
the  past  year.  Of  members,  all  told,  there  are 
18,068.  Sunday-schools  are  six  less  than  the 
“churches  and  missions,’’  but  the  scholars  num¬ 
ber  953  more  than  the  members,  their  total  be¬ 
ing  19,021.  The  number  of  secular  schools  is 
67,  with  204  teachers,  and  9,442  pupils. 

These  Freedmen  gave  to  the  support  of  their 
own  ministers  and  churches  last  year  $36,555.92, 
and  to  their  own  schools  $33,461.66. 

The  Board  has  now  entered  upon  the  policy 
of  refusing  to  incur  debt  in  carrying  on  its 
work.  Dr.  John  J.  Beacom  of  Pittsburgh,  it 
was  announced,  is  for  the  present  giving  his 
services  as  the  treasurer  of  the  Board. 

The  Rev.  H.  N.  Payne,  D.D.,  (the  former  ex¬ 
cellent  Field  Secretary),  is  now  President  of 
the  Mary  Holmes  Seminary,  and  is  not  in  receipt 
of  a  salary  from  the  Board.  The  number  of 
churches  contributing  to  the  cause  the  past  year, 
directly  or  through  one  or  more  of  their  organ¬ 
ized  agencies,  was  4,258.  A  gain  of  347  over 
last  year. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Coulter,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Women’s  Department,  was  complimented.  All 
the  churches  under  the  Freedmen’s  Board  were 
urged  to  make  sacrifices  and  become  self-support¬ 
ing  as  soon  as  possible.  Special  efforts  were  rec¬ 
ommended  to  lift  the  existing  debt  and  increase 
the  resources.  Members  of  the  Board  whose 
terms  of  office  had  expired,  were  reelected.  Bid¬ 
dle  University  was  commended  for  endowment 
and  Dr.  Weaver  was  named  as  financial  agent. 
Dr.  Lawrence  urged  the  endowment  of  Biddle. 
It  is  planted  in  the  very  centre  of  our  colored 
population  of  the  South. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Cowan  of  Pittsburg,  Secretary  of 
the  Freodmen’s  Board,  said :  Our  report  this 
year  is  neither  a  song  nor  a  dirge.  The  deficit 
is  owing  to  the  failure  of  legacies  and  the  gifts 
of  individuals.  We  cannot  overestimate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  giving  money  to  our  own  institu¬ 
tions,  and  in  this  particular  the  idea  of  loyalty 
should  be  urged.  The  Board  has  been  asked 
to  refuse  endorsement  to  the  workers  under  its 
care  to  come  North  and  solicit  money.  But  the 
North  has  been  overrun  with  solicitors  from 
other  institutions,  and  these  people  have  come 
with  their  books  into  the  very  office  of  the 
Board.  The  Secretary  went  on  to  show  the  peril 
of  giving  to  irresponsible  institutions.  If  its 
income  can  be  increased  $11,000,  the  Board  can 
pay  off  its  debt  of  $20,000  and  direct  a  general 
onward  movement.  Dr.  Cowan  wanted  the  dozen 
colored  ministers  to  address  the  Assembly. 

Rev.  T.  H.  Amos,  principal  of  an  academy  in 
South  Carolina,  was  the  first  colored  man  to 
speak.  He  said  that  no  mission  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  is  more  important  than  the  one 
to  the  colored  people.  They  have  an  interesting 
history  and  are  sure  to  be  a  great  power  in  years 
to  come.  The  colored  man  has  always  been  loyal 
to  the  government,  has  fought  and  died  for  his 


country,  and  he  should  not  be  forgotten.  As  he 
warmed  up,  he  said  that  the  moet  significant 
thing  he  saw  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition  was  the 
statue  of  the  African  with  pieces  of  chain 
dangling  from  his  wrists,  showing  that  f,he 
colored  man  is  not  altogether  free  yet.  The  real 
mission  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  South 
is  to  give  the  negro  education.  Good  leaders  are 
needed  among  the  colored  people,  leaders  such 
as  Lincoln  and  Biddle  Universities  can  furnish. 
As  the  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  is  adapted  to  the  colored 
people  of  the  South,  where  it  may  multiply  the 
right  kind  of  leaders.  It  was  decided  to  limit 
the  remaining  speeches  to  five  minutes,  after  a 
ten-minute  limit  had  been  voted  down,  and  thus 
all  the  colored  brethren  were  heard  on  the  subject 
most  important  to  them. 

HOME  MISSION  INVESTIGATION. 

The  special  committee  of  nine  to  confer  with 
the  Home  Mission  Board  as  to  reductions  in 
force  and  expense,  presented  its  report  through 
the  chairman.  Rev.  Dr.  William  P.  Kane  of 
Bloomington,  Ill.  The  report  is  lengthy  and 
says  among  other  things:  “In  accordance  with 
the  instructions  of  the  Assembly,  we  have  care¬ 
fully  examined  the  expenditures  for  officers’  sal¬ 
aries  and  clerk  hire.  At  the  time  of  our  exam 
ination  the  expense  for  these  particular  items 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  $37,940  per  annum.  It 
should  be  explained  that  these  figures  do  not 
cover  the  whole  cost  of  administration.  If  we 
add  other  items  contained  in  the  treasurer’s 
statement  of  expenses  the  sum  will  be  very 
largely  increased.  We  are  clearly  convinced  that 
material  reductions  can  and  ought  to  be  made 
in  this  department.  In  the  interests  both  of 
economy  and  efficiency  there  should  be  a  careful 
reorganization  of  the  office;  and  this  done,  the 
question  of  details,  in  regard  to  expense,  will 
largely  take  care  of  themselves.  We  believe 
that  the  division  of  responsibility  between  two 
or  more  secretaries  is  undesirable,  and  that  there 
should  be  but  one  secretary,  with  such  subordi¬ 
nates  as  may  be  necessary,  and  that  he  should 
be  held  strictly  accountable  to  the  Board  for  the 
executive  work.  We  believe  also  that  there 
should  be  increased  responsibility  placed  upon 
the  treasurer’s  department  by  making  him  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee.’’  In  con¬ 
cluding  their  report  the  committee  submit  the 
following  resolutions  for  adoption  by  the  Assem¬ 
bly  : 

Resolved,  1.  That  the  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  be  directed  to  so  reorganize  its  methods  of 
administration  that  the  executive  work  shall  be 
placed  in  charge  of  one  secretary,  with  whatever 
assistants  may  be  necessary,  and  that  he  be  ac¬ 
countable  to  the  Board  for  its  faithful  and  effi¬ 
cient  management.  2.  That  the  Board  be 
directed  to  make,  at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal 
year,  an  estimate  of  the  probable  income  for  the 
ensuing  year,  by  taking  the  average  amount 
received  from  legacies,  church  offerings,  and 
all  other  sources,  for  a  period  of  preceding  years ; 
and  that  the  sum  thus  obtained  shall  be  consid¬ 
ered  the  available  amount  for  the  work  of  the 
Board  during  the  ensuing  year.  3.  That  the 
policy  of  the  Board  shall  be  to  avoid  debt. 
When  debt  has  been  unavoidably  incurred,  al¬ 
lowance  shall  be  made  for  the  payment  of  the 
debt,  as  far  as  possible,  during  the  ensuing  year, 
out  of  the  estimated  receipts.  4.  That  the  pro¬ 
posed  consolidation  of  the  treasureships  in  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  is  inexpe¬ 
dient.  5.  That  this  committee  be  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  four  new  members,  and  con¬ 
tinued,  with  instructions  to  consider  the  best 
methods  of  promoting  harmony  and  cooperation 
between  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  and  Pres¬ 
byteries  and  Synods,  desiring  to  support  and 
control  their  own  work,  and  to  report  upon  the 
subject  to  the  next  General  Assembly. 

On  the  subject  of  Synodical  Sustentation  the 
committee  says :  “Your  committee  also  gave  care¬ 
ful  consideration  to  the  matter  of  Synodical  and 
Presbyterial  self-control  in  the  administration 
of  Home  Missions  in  its  relation  to  the  work  and 
interests  of  the  Board.  There  is  a  pronounced 
feeling  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  self  -support¬ 
ing  Synods  and  Presbyteries  that  the  work 


within  their  immediate  bounds  can  be  more  effi¬ 
ciently  directed  by  local  control.  Several  Syn¬ 
ods  have  already  assumed  this  responsibility  and 
are  now  caring  for  their  own  work.  It  is  not 
the  province,  nor  the  purpose,  of  your  commit¬ 
tee  to  challenge  the  right  of  Synods  and  Presby¬ 
teries  in  this  matter,  nor  to  pronounce  judgment 
upon  any  of  the  various  plans  now  in  operation. 
We  are  impressed,  however,  with  the  importance 
of  maintaining  sympathy  and  cooperation 
throughout  the  whole  work  of  Home  Mission 
administration.  It  therefore  seems  to  your  com¬ 
mittee  that  the  subject  is  one  that  should  re¬ 
ceive  careful  attention,  in  order  that,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  some  method  may  be  devised  that  will  pre¬ 
serve  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  Presby¬ 
teries  in  the  matter,  allowing  variety  of 
administration  according  to  different  conditions, 
and  yet  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  general 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  Board.’’ 

The  committee  was  constituted  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  persons:  Rev.  Drs.  W.  P.  Kane,  Charles  A. 
Dickey,  John  Dixon  and  Elders  Dan  P.  Eells, 
L.  W.  Yaggy,  S.  P.  Harbison,  Robert  N.  Will- 
son,  S.  M.  Clement  and  Robert  Pitcairn. 

This  committee  confess  the  causes  of  debt  to 
have  been  largely  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Board.  We  quote  further: 

“We  find  that  the  present  large  indebtedness 
has  not  come  upon  the  Board  suddenly,  but  has 
been  the  accumulation  of  several  years.  Vari¬ 
ous  causes  are  apparent.  During  the  decade 
between  1880  and  1890  a  large  area  of  new  terri¬ 
tory  was  opened  up  and  occupied,  making  un¬ 
usual  demands  upon  the  Board  for  aid  in  sus¬ 
taining  the  efforts  of  the  church  to  keep  pace 
with  the  settlements.  The  increased  receipts  of 
the  Board  during  the  same  period  encouraged 
the  expectation  that  the  necessary  funds  for 
this  enlargement  of  work  would  be  furnished. 
Following  this  came  the  universal  financial  de¬ 
pression  of  the  country,  which  is  always  apt  to 
affect  benevolent  enterprises  first  and  moet  seri¬ 
ously.  The  Board  found  itself  burdened  with 
the  responsibility  of  a  greatly  enlarged  field  to 
be  carried  upon  a  seriously  reduced  income.  In 
this  respect  the  Board  was  not  different  from 
many,  if  not  most,  business  enterprises  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Reluctant  to  abandon  new  and 
promising  work,  and  hoping  that  the  financial 
depression  would  soon  give  way  to  returning 
prosperity,  the  Board  determined  to  borrow  the 
funds  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work.  Almost 
at  the  same  time  an  increased  burden  was  placed 
upon  tbn  Board  by  the  transfer  of  the  Indian 
work  from  the  Foreign  to  the  Home  Board,  in¬ 
volving  an  additional  outlay  of  $21,000  annually. 
By  the  same  Assembly,  that  of  1894,  our  alliance 
with  the  government  in  the  support  of  the  In¬ 
dian  schools  was  dissolved  at  an  annual  loss  to 
the  church  of  $32,000,  which  the  Home  Board 
was  expected  to  supply.  These  two  items  alone 
involved  a  deficit  of  more  than  $50,000,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  receipts  of  the  Board  would 
continue  at  their  highest  record.  These  causes, 
we  believe,  are  sufficient  to  account,  in  a  large 
measure,  for  the  accumulation  of  indebtedness, 
and  it  will  be  seen  they  are  causes  not  within 
the  control  of  the  Board.  Accompanying  these 
main  causes  other  conditions  may,  and  probably 
did,  contribute  to  the  accumulation  of  the  in¬ 
debtedness.  Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Board’s  method  of  calculating  the  prob¬ 
able  income  was  not  sufficiently  conservative. 
Too  much  reliance  seems  to  have  been  attached 
to  general  resolutions  passed  by  the  Assembly, 
urging  the  Church  to  bring  its  total  contribu¬ 
tions  up  to  a  specified  sum  in  advance.’’  The 
disposition  of  this  important  report  was  post¬ 
poned  to  Tuesday  P.M.  and  the  session  closed. 

A  GREETING  TO  VICTORIA. 

The  afternoon  session  began,  as  to  its  impor¬ 
tant  business,  with  the  following,  offered  by 
Hon.  John  Wanamaker: 

“This  day  being  the  seventy-eighth  anniver- 
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sary  of  the  birth  and  the  eixtieth  anniversary  of 
the  coronation  of  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria,  whose  reign  has  lasted  longer  than 
that  of  &ny  other  monarch  in  the  last  one  thou¬ 
sand  years,  this  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  deems  it  fitting  and  does  hereby  send  cordial 
Christian  greetings  to  both  the  illustrious  Chris¬ 
tian  sovereign  and  the  subjects  of  her  gentle, 
generous  and  righteous  rule  over  the  destinies 
of  the  empire  upon  which  the  sun  never  sets.” 

The  above  words  of  greeting  having  been 
unanimously  adopted,  the  Moderator  was  di¬ 
rected  to  cable  the  same  to  her  Majesty. 

EDUCATION  FOR  THE  MINISTRY. 

Dr.  Stephen  W.  Dana  of  Philadelphia,  pre¬ 
sented  the  report.  The  total  amount  of  the 
year’s  resources  was  878,657.07.  There  are  911 
candidates  under  the  care  of  the  Board,  167  of 
them  new  men.  On  the  question  of  the  charac 
ter  of  these  men,  the  report  says:  “The  Board 
has  endeavored  to  make  effective  the  admonition 
given  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1896  to  Pres¬ 
byteries  to  exercise  all  due  care  and  watchful¬ 
ness  in  the  recommending  of  candidates.  A 
letter  was  sent  to  the  chairman  of  each  educa¬ 
tion  committee  asking  that  he  would  with  in¬ 
creased  zeal  make  himself  personally  acquainted 
with  every  applicant  for  a  scholarship,  and  use 
his  influence  to  confine  recommendations  to 
wisely-selected  and  promising  men ;  and,  in 
cases  of  renewal,  learn  with  accuracy  the  records 
of  the  men  for  the  year  just  ended  in  order  that, 
if  there  were  on  the  roll  any  unsatisfactory  names, 
they  might  be  promptly  eliminated.  The  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  teachers  in  the  various  institutions 
where  the  candidates  are  pursuing  their  studies 
was  called  to  the  request  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  viz;  that  they  would  kindly  continue  to  as¬ 
sist  the  Board,  with  even  increased  care,  by  tleir 
frequent  reports  as  to  scholarship  and  conduct, 
to  detect  any  unworthy  candidates  who  might 
have  been  unwarily  admitted  to  the  roll.’’ 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  Dana  submitted  the  follow¬ 
ing  for  the  adoption  of  the  Assembly: 

The  Board  of  Education  is  hereby  directed  to 
use  its  influence  to  incline  the  candidates  under 
its  care,  at  the  conclusion  of  their  studies  in 
preparation  for  the  holy  ministry,  to  offer  their 
services,  under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  for 
missionary  labor  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period 
of  time  as  the  providence  of  God  may  indicate. 

And  further,  in  order  effectively  to  bring  this 
influence  to  bear  upon  its  candidates,  the  Board 
is  hereby  authorized  to  add  the  following  to  its 
rules  relating  to  candidates  for  the  ministry. 

Scholarships. — 10.  While  the  church,  in  pro 
viding  scholarships  for  her  candidates,  makes  no 
specific  conditions  as  to  the  particular  kind  of 
service  in  the  ministry  which  they  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  render  upon  the  completion  of  their 
theological  training,  nor  as  to  the  character  or 
situation  of  the  place  where  they  shall  labor, 
nevertheless  her  judgment  is  that  they  ought  to 
cultivate  a  missionary  spirit  as  Christ-like,  apos¬ 
tolic,  and  timely;  and  that  it  would  be  highly 
becoming  in  them,  under  all  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  to  offer  their  services,  at  the  conclusion 
of  their  education,  for  work  in  missionary  fields, 
ever  remembering  the  abounding  destitution  in 
our  own  country,  as  well  as  in  foreign  lands; 
the  peculiar  fitness  of  young  men  for  such  work ; 
the  honor,  privilege,  and  advantage  pertaining 
to  it;  the  natural  expectations  of  the  church 
which  has  trained  them  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  endure  hardness  as  good  soldiers;  and, 
above  all,  the  spirit  of  the  last  command  of  our 
ascended  Lord. 

It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  Board, 
through  its  corresponding  secretary,  by  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  candidates,  the  education  and 
the  mission  committees  of  Presbyteries,  Synodi¬ 
cal  superintendents,  and  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  and  the  mission  committees  of  Syn¬ 
ods,  to  bring  about,  to  as  large  a  d^ree  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  employing  of  the  probationers  of  the 
church  in  missionary  labor  at  the  conclusion  of 
their  studies. 

Action  on  an  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Persia  as  to  the  education  of  ministers  was  re¬ 
garded  as  unnecessary.  It  was  urged  that  the 
churches  contribute  more  liberally,  so  that  the 
Board  could  allow  the  students  more  help. 

Dr.  Hodge,  the  Secretary,  showed  that  the 


expenses  of  his  Board  were  reduced  to  the  lowest 
point,  and  that  candidates  do  all  they  can  to 
help  themselves.  He  next  showed  that  the  min¬ 
istry  is  not  over-crowded,  though  some  in  it  need 
to  get,  and  when  good  churches  are  vacant,  may 
try  to  get,  an  advance  of  salary.  These  churches 
are  sometimes  not  duly  considerate  of  their 
obligations  to  our  own  ministry.  He  said  that 
it  was  a  crying  fault  when  men  educated  out¬ 
side  on  a  standard  far  below  ours,  press  in  and 
take  the  place  of  our  own  sons.  This  evil  should 
be  controlled.  Why  should  we  allow  these  out¬ 
siders  to  crowd  out  our  own  worthy  men  ?  We 
have  fewer  candidates  to  day  in  proportion  to 
the  population  than  was  the  case  in  formef  years. 
We  lose  about  two  hundred  men  a  year  by  death 
and  disability  and  we  are  not  doing  much  more 
than  fill  these  vacancies.  “It  is  my  calm  and 
profound  conviction,’’  said  Dr.  Hodge,  “that 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  has  no  more  impor¬ 
tant  and  gigantic  duty  resting  upon  it  than  to 
raise  up  an  army  of  men  to  take  our  land,  and 
the  whole  wide  world  for  Christ.  ’  In  conclu¬ 
sion,  Dr.  Hodge  spoke  on  the  plan  tor  practical 
work  at  the  close  of  the  seminary  career.  The 
idea  is  to  send  these  earnest,  active,  self-deny¬ 
ing  men  to  the  churches  in  danger  of  death, 
that  they  may  live.  Much  can  be  done  in  this 
way  to  build  up  self-supporting  churches. 

Members  of  the  Board  whose  terms  had  ex¬ 
pired  were  reelected.  A  conference  on  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  young  men  desiring  to  go  as  medical 
missionaries  was  advised.  It  was  decided  to 
avoid  even  an  apparent  invidious  distinction  be¬ 
tween  white  and  colored  students.  Dr.  Logan 
wanted  the  Presbytery  and  not  the  Board  to  pass 
upon  the  moral  character  of  the  candidates.  He 
thought  the  moral  character  of  the  colored  can¬ 
didates  was  just  as  good  as  the  moral  character 
of  the  white  candidates,  and  he  eloquently  urged 
that  all  distinction  be  removed.  Dr.  Dana  said 
this  was  just  what  the  report  proposed,  and  Dr. 
Hodge  said  the  rule  of  the  Board  was  just  what 
Dr.  Logan  wanted  !  The  vote  was  then  taken 
and  unanimous. 

The  Assembly  passed  upon  several  matters  pre¬ 
sented  by  Dr.  Withrow  and  other  chairmen. 
The  committee  referred  the  matter  of  reporting 
Young  People’s  gifts  to  the  Stated  Clerk,  advis¬ 
ing  him  to  comply  as  far  as  possible  with  the 
request  of  the  young  people.  Action  on  the 
Sabbath  observance  overture  was  deemed  un¬ 
necessary.  It  was  decided  that  the  General 
Assembly  cannot  change  the  phraseology  of  an 
overture  after  it  has  gone  down  to  the  Presby¬ 
teries.  It  was  decided  to  make  no  change  in  the 
day  or  time  of  convening  the  General  Assembly; 
and  as  to  biennial  and  triennial  Assemblies  it 
was  decided  to  take  no  action.  It  was  decided 
to  call  the  Synod  of  New  York  “Synod  of  New 
York  and  New  England’’  as  soon  as  appropriate 
state  action  can  be  taken. 

Dr.  Henry  C.  Minton,  chairman  of  the  judi¬ 
cial  committee,  reported  on  the  appeal  from  the 
New  York  Synod,  in  the  case  of  students  under 
care  of  Presbytery, declaring  thatthe  action  appli¬ 
cable  to  one  was  equally  applicable  to  all.  The 
following  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  action: 

THE  STATUS  OF  STUDENTS. 

The  Judicial  Committee  respectfully  reports: 

Judicial  Case  No.  2,  an  Appeal  of  A.  P. 
Ketchum  and  twenty-one  others  against  the 
Synod  of  New  York,  and  Judicial  Case  No.  3.  a 
Complaint  of  Rev.  Robert  Russell  Booth,  D.D. , 
and  forty-four  others  against  the  same  Synod. 

Both  cases  are  against  the  same  action  of  the 
Synod. 

The  appellants,  being  also  complainants,  con¬ 
sent  to  withdraw  the  appeal. 

The  complaint  is  in  order,  but  we  believe  the 
differences  can  be  satisfactorily  settled,  and  for 
this  purpose  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  to- wit: 

The  answer  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1895 
to  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  declares  that 
“obedience  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
is  obligatory  on  all  the  Presbyteries.’’ 

The  words  “instruct”  and  “enjoin”  in  this 
answer,  reaffirmed  and  explained  in  1896  are  to 
{Continued  on  page  S6.) 


I  LANE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

Reply  to  the  General  Assembly’s  Request. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Lane  Seminary  having 
carefully  considered  the  action  and  request  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  1896  in  regard  to  the 
plan  of  Seminary  control  approved  by  the  As¬ 
sembly  of  1895,  make,  after  due  deliberation, 
the  following  statement  in  reply: 

The  Trustees  are  thoroughly  confirmed  in  the 
judgment,  frankly  stated  to  the  Assemblies  of 
1895  and  1896,  that  the  changes  proposed  in  the 
charter  of  this  Seminary  are  impracticable. 
This  charter  clearly  defines  the  object  of  the 
institution,  provides  for  the  organization  of  its 
Board  of  Trust  as  a  civil  corporation,  and 
definitely  prescribes  the  manner  in  which  this 
trust  shall  be  administered. 

It  is  plainly  the  imperative  duty  of  this  Board 
to  execute  with  fidelity  these  explicit  provisions. 
It  seems  to  the  Trustees  increasingly  clear  that 
they  have  neither  the  legal  nor  the  moral  right 
to  become  a  party  to  any  attempt  to  modify  or 
alter  any  of  the  expressed  terms  or  conditions  of 
the  trust  which  they  are  appointed  to  adminis¬ 
ter,  even  were  such  legislation  permissible  under 
the  present  constitution  of  Ohio. 

Moreover,  all  the  funds  that  have  been  donated 
to  the  Seminary  since  the  enactment  of  this 
charter,  have  been  received  under  its  specific 
provisions.  Most  of  these  donations  have  been 
made  with  the  assurance  and  in  the  belief  that 
these  conditions  are  to  be  perpetual.  The  chang¬ 
ing  of  these  provisions  and  conditions  in  the 
manner  proposed  would  be,  as  it  seems  to  the 
Trustees,  a  violation  of  good  faith  on  their  part,, 
as  well  as  a  breach  of  trust,  and  would  seriously 
imperil  these  endowments  and  expose  the  insti¬ 
tution  to  ruinous  litigation. 

For  these  conclusive  reasons,  it  is  their  set¬ 
tled  belief  that  this  Board  ought  not  to  initiate 
any  proceedings  which  would  modify  or  alter 
the  existing  charter  in  any  of  its  essential  pro¬ 
visions. 

But  it  seems  proper  to  add  that  if  the  pro¬ 
posed  changes  were  practicable,  they  are  not.  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Trustees,  necessary  to  the 
full  protection  of  Lane  Seminary,  as  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  or  for  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  its  teachings  and  funds.  This  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  following  facts,  namely ; 

First.  The  charter  itself  expressly  provides 
that  “ail  the  professors,  tutors,  teachers,  and 
instructors  in  the  Seminary  shall  be  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  good  standing, 
under  the  care  of  the  General  Assembly  of  that 
church  in  the  United  States.”  The  founders 
deemed  this  provision  sufficient  to  safeguard  the 
teachings  of  the  Seminary,  and  it  has  been  at 
tested  to  be  such  by  the  entire  history  of  the  in¬ 
stitution. 

Second.  In  connection  with  the  union  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
1869,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Lane. Seminary 
took  in  August.  1870,  the  following  action, 
which  was  “accepted  as  satisfactory,”  by  the- 
Assembly  of  1871  (Minutes  p.  580),  namely: 

“Every  election  of  a  Professor  in  this  Institu¬ 
tion  shall  be  reported  to  the  next  General  As¬ 
sembly,  and  if  the  said  Assembly  shall  by  vote 
express  its  disapprobation  of  the  election,  the 
professorship  in  question  shall  be  tjjso  facto 
vacant  from  and  after  such  vote;  it  being  under¬ 
stood,  in  such  case,  that  it  is  not  the  pleasure  of 
this  Board  that  such  Professor  shall  continue 
in  office.  ” 

From  this  explicit  “compact”  there  has  not 
been  a  single  deviation  by  this  Board ;  and  the 
Trustees,  for  the  third  time,  reaffirm  their  pur¬ 
pose  and  obligation  to  observe  its  provisions. 

Third.  The  deed  for  the  land  on  part  of  which 
the  Seminary  buildings  stand,  and  the  rest  of 
which  still  constitutes  one  of  its  chief  sources- 
of  support,  contains  the  express  provision  that 
in  case  the  Seminary  shall  ever  fail  of  its  ap¬ 
pointed  purpose,  as  defined  by  its  charter,  thia 
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gift  shall  be  forfeited  in  law,  and  shall  revert  to 
certain  organizations  which  are  specifically 
named.  Moreover,  many  of  the  subsequent 
donations  and  bequests  to  the  Seminary  contain 
similar  conditions,  and  might  be  legally  forfeited 
should  the^Board  divert  such  funds  from  their 
original  purpose. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  obligation  to  guard 
the  endowments  as  well  as  the  teachings  bf  this 
Seminary  is  as  fundamental  and  imperative  as 
it  can  possibly  be  made.  It  may  safely  be 
assumed  that  no  Board,  present  or  future,  would 
ever  seek  to  pervert  a  pecuniary  trust  so  care¬ 
fully  protected ;  and  should  such  an  attempt  ever 
be  made  the  courts  of  Ohio  are  open  for  its  cor¬ 
rection. 

The  Trustees  are  constrained  by  the  foregoing 
considerations  to  declare  as  their  final  judgment 
that  the  proposed  changes  in  the  charter  of  this 
Seminary  are  impracticable  and  unnecessary. 
At  the  same  time,  they  most  cordially  affirm 
their  loyalty  to  the  doctrines  and  polity  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  solemnly  avow  their 
purpose  to  administer  with  fidelity  the  sacred 
trust  committed  to  their  care. 

Adopted  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  May  5th,  1897. 


THE  REPLY  OF  McCORMICK  SEMINARY. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  the  following  was  unanimously  adopted : 

The  General  Assembly  of  1896  having  requested 
the  theological  seminaries  to  report  their  several 
attitudes  toward  the  plan  advised  by  the  Assem¬ 
blies  of  1894  and  1895  for  changing  the  charters 
of  the  seminaries,  the  board  of  directors  of  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Theological  Seminary  have  again  con¬ 
sidered  the  matter  and  would  respectfully  sub¬ 
mit  the  following : 

The  board  reiterates  its  loyalty  to  the  stand¬ 
ards  and  to  the  General  Assembly  of  our  be¬ 
loved  church,  and  its  full  sympathy  with  the 
endeavor  to  safeguard  the  property  entrusted  to 
the  seminaries,  and  to  insure  their  denomina¬ 
tional  faithfulness  and  the  purity  of  their  doc¬ 
trinal  teachings.  The  close  relations  and  strict 
subordination  of  this  seminary  to  the  General 
Assembly,  secured  by  the  charter  and  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  this  seminary,  are  entirely  agreeable 
to  this  board. 

The  charter  and  constitution  of  this  seminary 
substantially  secure  the  end  which  the  Assembly 
seeks,  and  are  capable  of  being  altered  or 
amended  only  upon  the  approval  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly.  The  elections  of  directors,  and  the  elec¬ 
tions  or  removals  of  professors,  are  subject  to 
the  veto  of  the  Assembly.  The  teaching  of  the 
seminary  has  for  its  object,  according  to  the 
constitution,  “To  instruct  candidates  for  the 
gospel  ministry  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Word  of 
God.  .  .  .  and  of  the  doctrine,  order  and  insti¬ 
tutes  of  worship  taught  in  the  Scriptures  and 
summarily  exhibited  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  .  .  .  and  to  impart  to 
them  as  far  as  may  be  the  varied  learning  by 
which  they  may  be  furnished  for  its  work.” 
The  property  of  this  seminary  is  already  so  fully 
safeguarded  to  the  Presbyterian  church  that,  in 
the  judgment  of  able  jurists,  the  changes  sug¬ 
gested  would  be  wholly  without  advantage,  and 
might  be  hazardous  to  the  common  interests  of 
the  .Assembly  and  this  seminary. 

The  relations  between  this  seminary  and  the 
Assembly  have  for  twenty-seven  years  been  en¬ 
tirely  harmonious  and  mutually  helpful.  The 
success  of  the  existing  method  of  supervision  in 
the  past  is  its  best  guarantee  for  the  future. 
The  growth  and  prosperity  of  this  institution 
have  inspired  many  thanksgivings  to  God. 
Every  director  and  every  professor  takes  a  sol¬ 
emn  pledge  to  support  the  constitution  of  the 
seminary  and  the  constitution  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church. 

It  is  the  belief  of  this  board  that  the  proposed 
changes  would  not  be  for  the  best  interests  of 
this  seminary,  nor  promotive  of  future  gifts  to 
it.  They  would  disturb  rather  than  establish 
confidence,  and  raise  doubt  and  distrust  of  their 
legal  effect  if  they  should  be  adopted. 

While,  therefore,  the  board  of  directors  deeply 
regrets  the  necessity  of  declining  any  request  of 
the  General  Assembly,  it  does  not  see  its  way 
clear  to  make  the  proposed  changes  in  the  char¬ 
ter  of  McCormick  Seminary. 


THE  GREAT  DEBATE. 

The  paramount  business  to  come  before  the 
Assembly  in  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Assembly,  was  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Eleven,  appointed  by  the 
last  Assembly,  and  of  which  Dr.  Withrow  was 
Chairman.  It  was  not  known  to  very  many  of 
the  Commissioners  what  Mr.  McDougall  intended 
to  do,  although  it  was  generally  understood  that 
he  did  not  agree  with  the  rest  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  matter  came  up  on  Saturday  morning, 
with  the  reading  of  the  report  of  the  majority  of 
the  Committee,  lead  by  Dr.  Withrow  and  signed 
by  ten  of  the  Committee,  followed  by  the  Minor¬ 
ity  Report,  read  and  signed  by  Mr,  McDougall 
himself.  Many  of  the  Commissioners,  who 
knew  Mr.  McDougall  only  by  report,  were 
favorably  impressed  by  his  appearance,  and  by 
the  evident  sincerity  of  his  attitude.  In  his 
mind,  the  majority  of  tPe  Committee  were  lead¬ 
ing  the  C-’.urch  to  a  verv  wrong  position,  and 
fraught  with  great  aanger  to  the  Church,  not 
only  in  the  present,  but  in  the  future. 

Mr.  McDougall  helped  his  cause  by  the  readi¬ 
ness  with  which  he  yielded  to  the  request  of 
Dr.  Withrow  to  allow  ex-President  Harrison,  a 
member  of  the  Committee  and  a  signer  of  the 
majority  report,  to  make  a  speech  in  defence  of 
the  report,  before  Mr.  McDougall  had  finished 
reading  hie  report.  After  both  reports  were  be¬ 
fore  the  house,  motion  was  maa®  With¬ 

row  to  close  the  debate  that  afternoon.  This 
was  refused  and  it  decided  to  sit  Saturday  after¬ 
noon,  in  hope  of  finishing  the  debate  and  com¬ 
ing  to  a  vote.  But  all  Saturday  afternoon  was 
spent  in  the  discussion  with  no  apparent  result. 
Meanwhile  a  great  deal  of  discussion  was  held 
wherever  men  gathered,  some  of  it  continued  far 
into  the  night.  Members  of  the  Board  who  were 
here,  felt  that  the  Board  was  facing  a  very  grave 
crisis  in  its  life.  Those  at  first  opposed  to  the 
majority  report,  began  to  feei  the  force  of  the 
arguments  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  and  to 
realize  that  the  task  of  handling  millions  of 
other  people’s  money,  involved  grave  responsi¬ 
bility,  especially  to  men  who  usually  handled 
only  their  own  pocket  books.  Tuesday  afternoon 
came  the  crisis  of  the  debate.  Dr.  Withrow, 
who  had  said  that  he  would  not  ask  the  Assem¬ 
bly  to  close  their  debate,  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  brethren  the  fact  that  if  the  debate 
should  pass  beyond  the  afternoon,  it  might  ex¬ 
tend  the  session  of  the  Assembiy  for  two  weeks  ! 
Speeches  were  limited  to  five  minutes,  and  ex¬ 
tensions  of  time  were  vigorously  refused.  The 
Assembly  was  ready  to  vote  as  soon  as  it  had 
heard  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
About  three  o’clock  Dr.  Withrow  took  the  floor, 
for  what  he  evidently  felt  to  be  one  of  the  great 
efforts  of  his  life,  and  to  meet  a  great  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  conduct  of  the  work  entrusted  to 
him.  He  was  ready,  smiling  (when  did  Dr. 
Withrow  cease  to  smile  when  he  had  work  on 
hand  that  was  difficult),  but  he  evidently  was 
also  dubious  of  the  course  the  Assembly  might 
take.  But  as  the  doctor  went  on,  it  was  evident 
on  the  floor,  that  he  was  carrying  the  Assembly 
with  him,  except  those  who  “were  very  deter¬ 
mined.”  It  was  a  magnificent  speech,  such  as 
very  few  men  in  the  world  have  an  opportunity 
to  make,  full  of  fire,  full  of  explanation  of 
points  that  were  misunderstood,  full  of  re¬ 
pression  of  things  that  might  offend  or  hinder 
the  cause  he  had  in  hand,  full  of  consideration 
of  the  feelings  of  those  who  differed  from  the 
majority,  and  refusing  to  enter  into  things  that 
had  been  settled  by  previous  Assemblies.  When 
the  preliminary  motions  to  amend  that  had  been 
made  by  various  brethren  had  been  disposed  of 
in  one  vote,  the  Assembly  was  called  upon  to 
rise  in  favor  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
majority  report.  The  response  was  a  unanimous 
vote.  Dr.  Roberts  moved  to  sing  the  long  meter 
Doxology,  which  was  done  with  thankful  hearts; 
but  when  the  Moderator  asked  Dr.  Withrow  to 


lead  in  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  be  was  too 
much  overcome  to  do  so.  There  were  many  oth¬ 
ers  on  the  floor  in  like  mood.  And  Dr.  Roberta 
led  in  prayer. 

The  outcome  is  distinctly  felt  by  all  the  breth¬ 
ren  and  the  elect  ladies,  who  had  made  it  a 
subject  of  special  prayer  on  Sabbath  morning,  to 
be  the  gracious  response  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the 
many  petitions  offered  for  His  guidance.  Praise 
God.  Ambrose. 

Eagle  Lake,  Ind.,  May  27th. 

NATIONAL,  ARBITRATION  COMMITTEE. 

Washington,  May  24, 1897. 
The  Permanent  Committee  on  Arbitration  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  National  Conference  held  in 
Washington  in  April,  1896,  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  permanent  system  of  arbitration  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
respectfully  present  to  the  public  the  following 
statement : 

The  rejection,  by  our  National  Senate,  of  the 
treaty  initiated  in  accordance  with  the  joint 
resolution  of  Congress  passed  in  1890,  and  con¬ 
cluded  by  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  January  lltb,  1897, 
we  believe  to  have  been  against  the  highest  in¬ 
terests  not  only  of  the  two  nations  immediately 
concerned,  but  also  of  the  world.  Nor  can  we 
doubt  that  the  rejection  was  against  the  prevail¬ 
ing  national  conviction.  By  every  available 
mode  of  expression,  the  people,  without  distinc¬ 
tion  of  party  or  locality,  manifested  their  desire 
for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  Seldom  has  a 
national  measure  received  a  popular  support  so 
cordial. 

We  believe  that  the  national  conviction  re¬ 
mains  essentially  unchanged.  It  appears  that 
the  vast  majority  of  our  citizens  are  still  in 
favor  of  an  equitable  system  of  arbitration  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries.  They  still  think,  with 
President  McKinley,  in  the  words  of  his  inau¬ 
gural  address,  that  the  treaty  deserved  approval, 
“not  merely  as  a  matter  of  policy,  but  as  a  duty 
to  mankind,”  and  that  “the  importance  and 
moral  influence  of  the  ratification  of  such  a 
treaty  can  hardly  be  over-estimated  in  the  cause 
of  advancing  civilization” ;  and,  with  Mr, 
Cleveland,  that  the  treaty  had  in  it  “the  prom¬ 
ise  of  transcendent  good.” 

To  our  fellow-citizens,  accordingly,  we  make 
renewed  and  confident  appeal.  The  wise  advo» 
cacy  of  the  great  cause  should  be  everywhere 
maintained.  The  effort  should  still  be  not  only 
for  arbitration  as  fit  occasion  may  arise,  but 
also  for  a  proper  and  permanent  system  of  arbi¬ 
tration  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain. 
Such  a  result  would  be  the  most  influential  step 
toward  the  adoption  of  arbitration  by  all  civil¬ 
ized  nations.  It  remains,  therefore,  for  patri¬ 
otic  citizens  unitedly  to  labor  until,  with  the 
sanction  of  our  National  Senate,  the  intelligent 
will  of  the  people  shall  be  embodied  in  a  just 
and  comprehensive  treaty  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  that  end. 

Signed  by  William  E.  Dodge,  Chairman,  John 
W.  Poster,  Lyman  J.  Gage,  J.  B,  Moore,  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  others. 

NOT  AMENABLE  TO  DISCIPLINE. 

The  Indian  as  a  soldier  does  not  prove  to  have 
been  a  success.  Six  years  ago  (says  The  Voice) 
the  attempt  was  begun  by  the  army  authorities 
to  enlist  Indian  companies,  officered,  for  the 
most  part  by  white  officers.  Within  the  last  few 
weeks  the  last  of  these  companies  has  been 
mustered  out  of  service  and  the  experiment 
abandoned.  The  Indians  will  still,  we  suppose, 
be  employed  as  guides  and  scouts,  but  not  as 
drilled  and  uniformed  soldiers.  The  difficulty 
has  been,  as  was  feared,  the  indisposition  of  the 
red  man  to  submit  to  the  irksome  restraint  and 
discipline  required.  An  amusing  story  in  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  is  told  of  a  company  of  the  Second 
Infantry  stationed  at  Omaha.  The  members 
complained  that  the  uniforms  were  too  tight  for 
comfort,  and  asked  permission  to  alter  them  so 
as  to  secure  more  ease  of  motion.  Permission 
being  rashly  given,  the  whole  company  appeared 
the  next  day  with  every  pair  of  trousers  minua 
its  seat!  It  is  a  great  pity  the  experiment  of 
making  Indians  into  soldiers  has  not  succeeded, 
as  it  would  have  solved,  to  a  considerable  extent^ 
the  Indian  question. 
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The  Mycenaean  Age  A  Study  of  the  Monu- 
mente  and  Culture  of  Pre-Homeric  Greece. 
By  Dr.  Chrestoe  Teounto^  and  J.  Irving 
Manatt,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  with  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  Dr.  Ddrpfeld.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
and  Company.  Boston  and  New  York :  1897. 
96. 

Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  hear  the 
lectures  recently  delivered  in  this  city  by  Dr. 
Wilhelm  Dorpfeld  under  the  auspices  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University  on  “Recent  Excavations  in 
Greece,’’  had  their  eyes  most  delightfully  opened 
to  a  new  and  fascinating  world.  Most  intelli¬ 
gent  persons  are  aware  that  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  has  seen  great  progress  in  the  way  of 
archseolc^ical  discovery ;  that  the  ruins  of  many 
an  ancient  citadel  have  been  uncovered,  and  a 
vast  store  of  interesting  objects,  both  artistic 
and  useful,  have  been  brought  to  light.  But  it 
is  one  thing  to  have  a  general  idea  that  some¬ 
thing  is  being  done,  and  quite  another  to  be  on 
the  spot  as  an  eye-witness,  and  to  share  in  the 
interest  and  enthusiasm  of  each  new  discovery. 
Dr.  Dorpfeld’s  lectures  helped  in  no  small  meas¬ 
ure  for  those  who  heard  them  to  translate  the 
first  attitude  into  the  second. 

It  is  because  fitted  to  do  for  a  still  wider  pub¬ 
lic  the  work  which  these  lectures  did  for  a 
smaller  one — namely,  to  stimulate  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  the  recent  excavations  in  Greece  that 
we  welcome  this  delightful  book — the  joint  pro¬ 
duction  of  Dr.  Tsountos  and  Professor  Manatt. 
Its  subject  is  the  Mycenaean  Age,  that  fascinat¬ 
ing  pre-Homeric  period  whose  interest  and  im¬ 
portance  we  are  only  now  coming  to  appreciate. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  sum  up  in  a  single  volume, 
copiously  illustrated  by  photographs  taken  on 
the  ground,  the  results  gained  from  the  archaeo¬ 
logical  work  of  the  last  decade.  One  of  its 
authors.  Dr.  Isountos,  a  Greek  archaeologist  of 
merit,  has  been  largely  concerned  in  the  work  of 
excavation  whose  results  are  here  recorded.  It 
was  he  who  was  commissioned  by  his  govern¬ 
ment  in  1886  to  take  up  the  work  of  excavation 
at  Mycenae  which  Dr.  Schliemann  had  laid 
down,  and  who,  in  a  recent  work  on  “Mycenae,” 
undertook  for  the  first  time  to  sum  up  fur  the 
Greek  public  the  results  thus  far  attained.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Manatt,  whose  name  appears  with  that  of 
Tsountos  as  joint  author,  at  first  intended  merely 
to  translate  this  Greek  work,  but  various  causes, 
partly  growing  out  of  the  different  nature  of  the 
public  to  be  approached,  partly  out  of  the  large 
increase  of  our  knowledge  during  the  last  three 
years,  led  to  a  modification  of  the  original  plan. 
The  present  work,  while  based  on  the  book  of 
Tsountos  and  having  had  the  benefit  of  his  re¬ 
vision,  has  been  entirely  rewritten  by  Professor 
Manatt,  who  may  therefore  be  said  to  assume 
the  responsibility  for  the  whole.  A  preface  by 
Dr.  Ddrpfeld  increases  the  interest  of  the  volume. 

We  cannot  better  give  an  idea  of  the  contents 
of  this  most  interesting  work  than  by  reprinting 
here  the  headings  of  the  various  chapters.  The 
first  deals  with  Landmarks  of  the  Mycenaean 
world.  The  second.  The  Fortress  City,  gives  a 
description  of  Mycenae  itself.  Successive  chap¬ 
ters  deal  with  (III. )  the  Palace,  (IV. )  the  Private 
House  and  Domestic  Life,  (V.,  VI.)  the  Dwell¬ 
ings  of  the  Dead.  Then  follow  chapters  on 
(VII.)  Dress  and  Personal  Adornment,  (VIII.) 
Arms  and  War,  and  (IX.)  Some  Phases  of  My¬ 
cenaean  Art.  Chapter  X.  deals  with  the  Islands 
as  Mediators  in  Art,  showing  the  place  occupied 
by  the  Cyclades,  as  mediators  between  the  art 
of  Greece  and  that  of  the  Western  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  Chapter  XI.  deals  with  Writing  in 
Mycenaean  Greece;  chapter  XII.  with  Religion. 
The  remaining  chapters  (XIII. -XV. )  deal  with 
problems  of  Chronology  and  of  Race,  and  last 
but  not  least,  with  the  Mycenaean  world  and 
Homer.  Of  the  three  Appendices,  that  which 
deals  with  the  Mycenaean  Troy  is  the  most  inter¬ 


esting.  When  we  add  that  the  work  is  beauti¬ 
fully  printed,  intelligently  indexed  and  illus¬ 
trated  with  22  full  page  plates  and  169  smaller 
illustrations,  we  have  said  enough  to  indicate 
how  rich  a  store  of  interest  and  information  it 
contains. 

For  the  general  reader,  apart  from  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  antiquity  and  extent  of  the  pre- 
Homeric  civilization  in  Greece,  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  portion  of  the  book  will  undoubtedly  be 
that  which  deals  with  the  light  shed  by  recent 
discoveries  on  the  Homeric  Iroy,  and  on  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  descriptions  of  life  and  civilization 
contained  in  the  great  poems  which  describe  its 
siege  and  capture.  Professor  Manatt  finds 
abundant  confirmation  in  recent  discovery  for 
the  general  picture  given  in  the  poems.  We  can¬ 
not  do  better  than  to  quote  his  closing  words : 
“We  do  not  afflrm  that  the  tale  of  Troy  is  his¬ 
tory,  but  we  do  claim  that  history  may  be  less 
authentic  than  Homer.  For  a  quarter  century 
now  the  spade  has  gone  on  revealing  landmark 
after  landmark  of  the  Mycenaean  world ;  and 
while  large  areas  still  wait  to  be  explored,  at 
the  present  rate  of  progress  we  shall  before  long 
be  in  a  position  to  show  that  the  chart  of  the 
explorer  anwers  point  by  point  to  the  Homeric 
data.  Thus  we  are  recovering  the  real  back¬ 
ground  of  the  Epic.  .  .  .  We  set  the  epic  pic¬ 
ture  against  the  real  background  and  the  har¬ 
mony  is  too  close  and  manifold  to  have  happened. 
To  bring  out  the  full  measure  of  the  harmony, 
we  have  only  to  go  on  unearthing  the  relics  of 
prehistoric  Greece,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
delve  yet  deeper  in  the  inexhaustible  mines  of 
Homer.  ’  ’ 

Presbyterian  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Ed 
ited  by  Charles  W.  Shields,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Amended  according  to  the  Presbyterian  Re¬ 
vision  of  1661.  Scribners.  New  York :  1897. 
11.50. 

Professor  Shields  is  widely  known  as  an  in¬ 
telligent  and  persistent  advocate  of  a  voluntary 
liturgy  for  Presbyterian  churches.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  this  volume,  he  has  given  a  concise 
account  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Directory  for  Public  Worship,  with  an 
earnest  discussion  of  the  “neglects  and  their 
remedies”  that  at  present  pertain  to  such  wor¬ 
ship;  and  instructive  comparisons,  by  tabular 
view,  of  the  differences  between  the  Presbyterian 
and  other  liturgies.  The  first  part  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  contains  a  complete  order  of  service  not  only 
for  each  Lord’s  Day,  but  for  the  dispensing  of 
the  sacraments  and  for  other  special  occasions ; 
together  with  the  Psalter. 

That  there  is  a  movement  in  the  non-liturgical 
churches,  and  notably  in  the  Presbyterian 
churches  toward  fixed  forms  of  worship,  is  en¬ 
tirely  evident.  The  taste  of  the  people  is  often 
disturbed  by  the  inappropriateness,  and  not  infre¬ 
quent  length  of  extempore  prayers,  and  indi¬ 
vidual  forme  at  weddings  and  funerals,  and  at 
the  Lord’s  Table.  They  say,  “Our  minister  is 
a  good  man,  an  indefatigable  pastor,  and  an 
able  preacher ;  but  he  lacks  taste.  At  the  most 
solemn  and  momentous  periods  of  our  lives,  he 
shocks  us,  destroys  our  comfort,  and  wounds  our 
feelings.  We  are  always  apprehensive  of  his 
doing  or  saying  something  outre.  If  only  he 
were  limited  to  some  ‘form  of  sound  words’  on 
such  occasions,  our  relief  would  be  immense.” 
And  ministers,  on  their  part,  are  often  sensible 
of  having  said  an  unfit  word,  and  so  uninten¬ 
tionally  wounded  the  feelings  of  their  best 
friends.  They  long  for  a  fixed  service  for  mar¬ 
riage  and  baptism  and  burial,  not  to  say  of  pub¬ 
lic  prayers  on  the  Lord’s  Day.  And  they  would 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  existing  forms  but  for 
the  belief  that  such  a  course  is  un-Presbyterian, 
or  would  be  called  by  some  sectarian  name. 
The  pastor  of  a  church  that  changed  from  an 
evening  to  an  afternoon  service  was  reproached 
with  this  change  being  “Episcopalian,”  as 
though  any  denomination  had  a  lien  on  the 
hour  of  four  o’clock  for  its  second  service ! 


Underneath  the  popular  feeling,  however,  lies 
a  profound  conviction,  which  has  not  a  little 
historic  warrant,  that  liturgical  services  have 
always  synchronized  with  decline  of  spirituality, 
and  more,  have  borne  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect.  The  non-liturgical  churches  are  there¬ 
fore  wisely  timid  of  going  far  toward  fixed  orders 
of  worship.  They  even  fear  that  adoption  of  a 
voluntary  order,  to  be  used  at  the  option  of 
minister  and  congregation,  would  soon  lead  to 
compulsory  forms;  and  to  these,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  our  American  Presbyterianism  will  never 
consent. 

The  usefulness  of  Professor  Shield’s  book,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  lies  in  its  being  a  noble  text-book  for 
the  studies  of  ministers,  and  of  students  for 
the  ministry.  As  such  it  should  be  widely, 
even  universally,  used.  The  prayers  in  it 
should  be  carefully  pondered,  and  some  of  them 
learned,  and  incorporated  in  public  devotions. 
The  forme  for  marriage,  the  Lord’s  Supper,  etc., 
are  excessively  long,  and  indeed  tedious;  but 
much  excellent  matter  may  be  gleaned  from 
them.  The  Scriptural  readings  might  be  found 
occasionally  convenient,  though  probably  no 
Presbyterian  minister  would  consent  to  be 
bound  by  them.  In  short,  this  volume  is  an 
admirable  book  of  devotions,  not  to  be  slavishly 
followed,  but  to  be  earnestly  studied,  for  storing 
the  mind  and  memory,  and  bringing  one  into  an 
attitude  of  worship.  A  ministry  thus  furnished 
will  be  able  to  lead  the  people’s  devotions  ac¬ 
ceptably  and  to  edification. 

Inebriety  ;  Its  Source,  Prevention  and  Cure. 

By  Charles  Follen  Palmer.  Fleming  H. 

Revell  Company.  New  York :  50  cents. 

In  the  five  chapters  of  this  little  book  the 
nervous- mental  organization  of  the  patient  is 
described,  and  the  causes  of  inebriety  as  well  as 
the  steps  to  be  taken  towards  a  cure.  The  au¬ 
thor  says,  “Alcoholic  inebriety  is  often  based 
upon  and  dependent  on  diseased  conditions,  which 
demand  proper  medical  or  hygienic  treatment 
for  its  removal.  The  inebriate  is  a  diseased 
person,  and  the  disease  has  either  preceded  the 
inebriety  or  is  dependent  upon  it.”  The  cases 
of  persons  that  have  contracted  or  inherited  the 
disease  is  quite  different  from  that  of  persons 
who  indulge  in  the  use  of  liquors  for  the  pleas¬ 
ure  and  excitement  of  intoxication :  this  is  a 
vice  akin  to  that  of  gambling  and  should  be 
treated  with  a  merited  severity.  Others  who 
have  suffered  from  accidents— blows,  or  wounds, 
have  contracted  the  taste  for  alcoholic  stimu- 
lents,  and  some  taking  it  to  restore  their  nerves, 
exhausted  in  the  fierce  rush  of  life  for  wealth 
and  position,  have  the  habit  of  drinking  fastened 
upon  them  ere  they  are  aware.  For  these  a  gen¬ 
tle  but  firm  course  of  treatment  under  a  physi- 
I  cian  or  even  in  an  asylum  is  advised.  For  the 
inheritor  of  the  “inebriate  predisposition,” 
Mr.  Palmer  has  comfortable  words.  He  may, 
“by  avoiding  intoxicants,  by  simple  and  health¬ 
ful  diet,  by  observing  hygienic  laws,  by  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  mental  and  moral  faculties,  and  by 
the  hallowed  power  of  religious  conviction  not 
only  preserve  a  life  unsullied  by  a  drunken  blot, 
but  rise  to  a  height  of  usefulness  and  honor  ex¬ 
ceptional  in  its  character.”  This  little  book  is 
clear  and  concise,  and  will  doubtless  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  such  as  are  trying  to  free  themselves  and 
others  from  this  disease. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

Mrs.  Whitney  has  made  herself  dear  to  old 
and  young  by  some  of  her  stories  that  touch  the 
secrets  of  the  heart.  In  The  Open  Mystery,  she 
reads  with  her  grandsons  the  mosaic  story  with 
a  woman’s  insight,  the  tact  of  a  teacher,  and 
the  soul  of  a  believer.  There  is  no  cant,  no 
commonplace,  no  “criticism,”  no  flippancy,  no 
slighting  of  deep  things  nor  attempts  to  fill  with 
rubbish  the  rifts  in  human  history  and  life.  A 
cultured  woman  conducts  a  class  in  the  Bible 
story  from  creation  to  the  coming  into  the  prom- 
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ised  land.  The  certainty  of  her  touch,  the 
fearlessness  of  her  footing,  are  something  charm¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  delight  to  travel  that  road  with 
such  a  companion.  There  is  no  grumbling,  no 
account  of  trials  to  faith,  no  disappointment, 
no  lack  of  provisions  nor  scarcity  of  enthusiasm; 
we  are  out  for  a  royal  pilgrimage  and  we  find 
ourselves  fresher  at  the  end  and  quite  charmed 
with  the  cheery  soul  that  has  gone  over  the 
ground  for  our  benefit.  We  think  it  a  good  sign 
of  the  times  that  so  many  are  studying  the 
Scriptures.  They  come  to  the  fountain  of  knowl¬ 
edge  !  They  see  the  truth  in  their  own  way ; 
but  so  long  as  it  is  the  truth,  we  do  not  distrust 
or  disturb  their  vision.  (Houghton,  Mifilin  and 
Company.  81.25.) 

Mrs.  Steele’s  little  story.  In  the  Tidetvay,  is 
a  transition  from  India  to  the  wild  west  coast 
of  Scotland,  somewhat  disappointing  to  her  ad¬ 
mirers.  Her  fame  is  secure  and  is  strong  enough 
to  sustain  the  issue  of  this  small  book  with  a 
claim  to  kinship  among  popular  favorites.  It 
seems  a  pity,  however,  to  publish  by  diminu¬ 
endo;  to  follow  really  strong  books  by  feebler 
ones  is  anticlimax,  a  literary  lapsing  into  bathos. 
When  a  writer  of  a  really  good  book  suffers  a  bad 
or  indifferently  good  one  to  be  sent  out  after  it, 
the  mistake  is  credited  to  the  publisher  first,  and 
to  the  writer  later  and  longer.  One  must  forget 
the  poor  book  in  order  to  retain  his  regard  for 
the  better  one.  Wise  men  destroy  these  bant¬ 
lings  or  experiments  when  the  masterpieces  are 
produced.  The  only  possible  use  for  the  port¬ 
folio  scraps  is  to  show  how  one  roamed  about 
before  the  true  vein  was  struck ;  but  really  the 
exploration  of  dry  and  experimental  “diggins” 
is  not  edifying.  We  enter  our  protest  therefore, 
not  against  the  story  of  a  vacation  leisure  by 
the  sea  with  merits  of  its  own,  but  against  put¬ 
ting  on  its  title  page  a  declaration  of  high  line¬ 
age,  which  it  certainly  neither  deserves  nor  is 
able  to  sustain.  (McMillan  and  Company,  New 
York.  81.25.) 

In  The  Riverton  Minister,  by  Rev.  Martin 
Post,  published  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  we  find  a 
sketch  of  pioneer  life  in  which  the  author’s 
father  is  a  central  figure.  Of  him,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  once  wrote:  “A  man  of  essentially  fine 
fibre,  finely  cultivated ;  of  a  gentle  heart  and 
heroism  in  wl^ich  patience,  fidelity,  suffering, 
labor  and  poverty  were  made  beautiful.”  His 
eon,  one  of  five,  all  in  the  ministry,  occupies  a 
period  of  enforced  quiet  in  telling  under  slight 
disguises  the  story  of  that  career.  The  narra¬ 
tive  is  faithful  to  fact  and  to  this,  more  than  to 
the  fancy  of  the  writer  and  quite  independent 
of  literary  excellence  the  book  will  lay  its  claim 
upon  its  readers.  Few,  in  these  busy  times, 
can  be  made  aware  of,  or  awake  to,  the  debt  due 
to  the  rare  men  and  women  who  built  the 
empire  of  the  West  on  enduring  foundations. 
Some  of  the  finest,  most  beautiful  material  was 
laid  down  there  where  the  superstructure  of 
states  now  stands.  “Gold  and  silver  and, 
precious  stones”  were  hid  in  those  remote  times 
and  inchoate  societies.  It  becomes  us  to  recog¬ 
nize  them,  however  introduced,  whether  in  their 
proper  names  or  under  the  veil  of  fiction.  (Ad¬ 
dress  Rev.  Martin  Post,  Atlanta,  Ga.  81.25.) 

The  Finch  Primer  is  one  of  the  many  at¬ 
tractive  little  volumes  that  make  the  first  steps 
to  knowledge  so  easy  and  gradual  that  the  child 
unconsciously  learns  to  read  before  he  knows 
that  he  is  studying.  The  modern  child  does  not 
have  to  spend  weary  hours  learning  his  A,  B, 
C’s,  and  masters  the  letters  in  script  at  the 
same  time  as  the  printed  ones.  Miss  Finch  has 
adapted  these  lessons  to  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year,  so  that  they  may  seem  outgrowths  of  the 
natural  surroundings  of  the  child.  The  book  is 
fully  illustrated  in  color  and  in  black  and  white, 
and  will  be  useful  to  mothers  as  well  as  to  kin¬ 
dergarteners.  (35  cents.) - The  same  publish¬ 

ers  have  issued  a  series  of  Vertical  Round-Hand 
Writing  Books,  which  promise  to  be  a  boon  to 


the  community  by  teaching  the  young  people  to 
write  legibly.  How  many  pretty  hand  writings 
are  a  snare  and  time-consuming  delusion  to  the 
writer’s  friends,  we  all  know  to  our  sorrow,  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  round  letters  taking  the  place 
of  slanting  ones,  because  they  must  be  more 
fully  formed,  and  can  be  equally  pretty.  Al¬ 
though  this  set  of  seven  books,  which  has  been 
prepared  by  H.  W.  Shaylor,  does  not  pretend  to 
carry  the  pupil  beyond  the  plain  business  hand, 
this  once  mastered,  each  individual  will  soon 
give  a  distinctive  character  to  his  or  her  writ¬ 
ing.  (Mailing  price  96  cents  per  dozen.  Ginn 
and  Company,  Boston. ) 

Life  in  Asia,  Book  IV.  of  “The  World  and 
Its  People  Series  of  Readers,”  gives  an  epitome 
of  the  strange,  varied  life  of  that  vast  continent 
which  includes  so  many  nations  within  its  bor¬ 
ders.  In  a  comparatively  small  compass  much 
that  is  interesting  in  regard  to  the  history, 
geography,  architecture,  government  and  social 
customs  of  each  country,  is  told,  accompanied 
by  many  illustrations.  A  good  though  small 
colored  map  enables  the  reader  to  place  the  vari¬ 
ous  points  of  interest.  The  book  is  intended  as 
a  supplementary  reader  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  geography,  but  will  also  be  found  use¬ 
ful  for  home  evenings  and  in  reading  circles. 
(Silver,  Burdett  and  Company.) 

Two  Noble  'Women,  by  Susan  Parkman,  is  a 
temperance  story  for  the  older  people.  It  shows 
how  firmness,  persistence  and  tact,  aided  by  the 
grace  of  God,  may  overcome  the  worst  habits. 
These  two  noble  women  belonging  to  different 
stations  in  life,  are  brought  together  by  accident 
and  are  kept  together  by  Christian  sympathy 
and  service.  One  is  the  wife  of  a  rich  judge, 
the  other,  the  wife  and  helper  of  a  poor  tinner, 
brings  to  the  notice  of  the  first,  cases  that  she 
may  help.  The  story  has  a  certain  interest,  but 
the  marked  contrast  between  the  cultivated  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  lady  and  the  ungrammatical  speech 
of  the  tinner  and  his  wife  seems  unnecessary. 
(American  Tract  Society.  75  cents. ) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Answer  of  the  Archbishops  of  England 
to  the  Apostolic  Letter  of  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
(Pamphlet,  Longmans,  Green  and  Company. 
1  shilling)  is  addressed  to  the  whole  body  of 
Bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church,  successfully 
controverting  the  decree  of  the  Pope,  “our  ven¬ 
erable  brother,”  against  English  ordinations. 
The  controversy  is  old,  “not  indeed  a  bitter 
one,”  perhaps,  till  it  reaches  this  acute  stage 
when  by  official  utterance,  the  Roman  Church 
virtually  excommunicates  the  Anglican  Church, 
aiming  by  this  Letter  Apostolic,  to  “overthrow 
its  whole  position.  ”  This  is  the  Pope’s  response 
to  the  overtures  for  recognition  looking  toward 
Christian  unity.  He  claims  that  his  church 
has  the  true  ordination  and  chargee  that  the 
Anglican  is  defective  and  deficient  in  “form 
and  matter.”  The  issue  is  thus  clearly  drawn 
and  the  answer  of  the  Englishmen  with  its 
quaint  latinity  and  sharp  discovery  of  fiawe  in 
the  Roman  argument  is  a  treat  like  getting  into 
a  conclave  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  witness¬ 
ing  the  combat  of  schoolmen  and  churchmen 
who  were  giants  in  their  day.  Americans  are 
fond  of  criticizing  their  English  brothers  and 
kinsmen,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  fight,  their 
sympathies  run  naturally  one  way  only;  this 
may  prejudice  us  in  favor  of  the  Knights  of 
Canterbury  and  York  who  figure  in  this  tourney, 
but  we  think  all  impartial  readers  will  grant 
that  they  bear  themselves  “right  manfully,” 
and  are  entitled  to  the  honors.  For  till  now  at 
least  the  Roman  position  has  been  historically 
and  practically  “uncertain,”  and  the  position 
of  the  Pope  is  therefore  his  personal  and  official 
challenge,  without  a  clear  and  logical  basis  to 
back  it.  His  Anglican  brothers  show  this  to 
the  satisfaction  of  unprejudiced  minds,  but 
beyond  hinting  that  the  Roman  exposition  of 
history  is  “not  clear”  on  some  vital  points — 
Latin  used  to  befog  us  sometimes — and  that 
their  “information’’ as  to  Anglican  usage  is  at 
fault  in  cited  cases,  they  leave  the  matter  to  be 
meditated  upon  by  the  Catholic  Bishops  and  by 
all  Christendom  and  there  they  rest.  Some 
“dissenting”  Englishmen  are  saying  among 
themselves  that  the  Church  of  England  is  hav¬ 
ing  a  taste  of  the  treatment  non  conformists  have 
received  at  her  hands.  There  are  among  us  a 


goodly  number  who  think  the  flout  of  Pope  Leo 
IS  calculated  to  remind  churchmen  of  the  way 
some  of  them  have  smitten  the  “sects.”  In 
some  quarters  the  proposition  of  the  Resby- 
terian  committtee  on  Church  Union  to  exchange 
pulpits  with  Episcopalians  has  been  called  an 
“impertinence;”  but  so  far  happily  there  has 
been  no  loss  of  temper  nor  sacrifice  of  self- 
respect.  The  great  churches  of  Protestantism 
are  mighty  agencies  of  civilization  and  they 
have  wrought  honestly  and  in  the  fear  of  (iod. 
They  draw  constantly  closer  together  in  defence 
of  the  faith,  the  Christian  system,  as  the  exi¬ 
gency  of  the  times  requires.  The  recognition  of 
a  true  Christian  as  a  brother  and  helper  in  the 
fight  is  the  first  step  in  the  final,  though  yet 
future,  recognition  of  each  Christian  church  as 
representing  the  true  body  of  our  Lord. 

Asmall  pamphlet  comes  to  us  from  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  of  New  York,  en¬ 
titled,  The  Workman's  Key  to  the  Situation. 
Helpful  Texts  for  Workers  and  Inquirers,  by 
Augustus  M.  Fowler,  Jr.  It  is  illustrated  by 
copies  of  well  known  paintings,  and  is  intended 
to  aid  Christians,  especially  beginners,  by  giv¬ 
ing  them  Scripture  texts  applicable  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  difiSculties  which  confront  every  worker  and 
seeker  after  truth. 

Lamson,  Wolffe  and  Company  are  publishing 
a  number  of  lectures  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
that  have  been  listened  to  with  interest  in  many 
parts  of  our  broad  land.  They  are  collected  in 
an  attractive  volume  under  the  title  of  Is  Polite 
Society  Polite  f  and  Other  Essays. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York:  Philoso¬ 
phy  of  Knowledge.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature, 
Limits,  and  Validity  of  Human  Cognitive  Faculty; 
George  Trumbull  Ladd.  14.00. - Princeton  Lec¬ 

tures:  The  Descent  of  the  Primates;  A.  W.  W.  Hu- 

brecht.  $1.00. - Two  Lectures  on  Theism:  Andrew 

Seth,  M.A.,  LL.D.  $1.00. - The  Claims  of  the  Old 

Testament;  Stanley  Leathes,  D.D.  $1.00. - My 

Lord  Duke:  E  W.  Hornung.  $1.25. - Soldiers  of 

Fortune;  Richard  Harding  Davis.  $1.50. 

Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York:  Theory  of 
Thought  and  Knowledge;  Borden  P.  Bowne.  $1.50. 

- An  Epistle  to  Posterity.  Being  Rambling  Biec- 

ollections  of  Many  Years  of  My  Life;  M.  E.  W.  Sher¬ 
wood.  $2.50. - The  Pursuit  of  the  House-Boat. 

Being  Some  Further  Account  of  the  Divers  Doinga 
of  the  Associated  Shades,  under  the  leadership  of 
Sherlock  Holmes,  Esq.;  John  Kendrick  Bangs. 

$1.25. - Sweet  Revenge.  A  Romance  of  the  Civil 

War;  F.  A.  Mitchel.  $1.00. - Alexander  Pope; 

Samuel  Johnson.  Edited  by  Kate  Stephens,  od 
cents. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company,  Boston,  New 
York:  Governments  and  Parties  in  Continental  Eu¬ 
rope:  A.  Lawrence  Lowell.  2  volumes.  $5.00. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York:  Castle 
Meadow.  A  Story  of  Norwich  a  Hundred  Years 
Ago;  Emma  Marshall.  $1.25. 

James  H.  Earle,  Boston :  Jesus  the  Lamb  of  God; 
Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond.  25  cents. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York:  In  Joy¬ 
ful  Russia;  John  A.  Logan,  Jr.  $3.50. 

J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Company,  New  York: 
The  Lowly  Nazarene.  A  Story  of  Christ;  J.  Leroy 
Nixon.  $1  00. 

A.  D.  F.  Randolph  Company,  New  York:  The 
Ruling  Elder  at  Work;  J.  Aspinwall  Hodge,  D.D. 
75  cents. 

Ginn  and  Company,  Boston:  Vertical  Round 
Hand  Writing  Books.  Books  1  to  7.  Mailing  pricer 
96  cents  per  doz. 

Cassell  Publishing  Company,  New  York:  Harry 
and  Fred’s  Story  Book;  Joanna  H.  Mathews. 

ViR  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia;  Self  and 
Sex  Series.  What  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to  Know; 
Sylvanus  Stall,  D.D.  $1.00. 

The  Baker  and  Taylor  Company,  New  York: 
The  Romance  of  a  Jesuit  Mission.  A  Historical 
Novel;  M.  Bourchier  Sanford.  $1.25. 

PEBIODICALS. 

For  May:  West  End  Church  Review;  Brick  Church 
Life;  The  Organist  and  Choirmaster;  The  Religious- 
Outlook;  Our  Day;  The  Living  Age. 

For  June:  Ladies’  Home  Journal;  Scribner’s;  St. 
Nicholas;  The  New  World;  Missionary  Review; 
Augsburg  Sunday  School  Teacher;  Current  Litera¬ 
ture;  The  Looker  On;  The  Bookman;  Homiletic 
Review;  The  Elook  Buyer;  The  Church  at  Home 
and  Abroad;  The  Gospel  in  All  Lands. 


PAMPHUETS. 

The  Defender.  Tariff  Facts  for  Speakers  and  Stu¬ 
dents.  25  cents.  135  West  2.3d  street. 

Ethical  Addresses.  W’bat  to  Believe— An  Ethical 

Creed;  W.  L.  Sheldon.  10  cents. - How  Far  Does 

the  Ethical  Society  Take  the  Place  of  a  Church  f 
Felix  Adler.  10  cents. 

Annual  Catalogue  of  Scotia  Seminary.  Concord, 
N.  C. 

Indian  Rights  Association:  Early  Moravian  In¬ 
dian  Work;  Herbert  Welsh. 

Catalogue  of  Roanoke  College,  Forty-fourth  Yeai^ 
Salem,  Virginia. 
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A  BETTER  FEELING  IN  JAPAN.-DR.  J.  H. 
BARROWS. 

Kyoto,  Japan,  April  29, 1897. 

To  The  Editor  of  The  Evangelist: 

In  your  issue  of  March  11th  is  one  of  Dr. 
Cuyler’s  delightful  letters.  After  reading  hie 
letters  we  always  bless  the  dear  doctor,  and  pray 
that  he  may  be  spared  to  us  much  longer  to 
feed  us  such  precious  crumbs  from  his  rich  ex¬ 
perience.  But  in  the  article  referred  to  are  some 
expressions  that  are  unfortunate  in  that  they 
seem  to  reflect  unfairly  on  Dr.  J.  H.  Barrows  as 
the  president  and  prime  mover  of  the  Parliament 
of  Religons  at  Chicago  in  1893. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  hardly  fair  to  hold 
Dr.  Barrows,  or  the  Chicago  Parliament  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  falsehoods  which  a  Hindu  like 
Virekananda,  or  any  other  enemy  of  the  truth 
may  see  fit  to  propagate.  If  the  courtesy  which 
the  American  people  extended  to  him  while  in 
the  United  States  puffed  him  up  with  a  sense  of 
his  own  importance,  so  that  he  bursts  out  in 
eloquent  falsehoods,  that  should  not  be  held  as 
a  proof  that  American  courtesy  is  wrong,  but 
that  Vivekananda  is  a  humbug,  and  a  man  with¬ 
out  principle. 

Dr.  Barrows  has  just  been  to  Japan,  and  we 
know  whereof  we  speak,  when  we  say  that  he 
gives  not^the'slightest  encouragement  to  the  self- 
conceit  of  such  vagrants  as  Vivekananda.  The 
doctor  perhaps  had  this  Hindu  in  mind,  when 
he  closed'a  lecture  in  Kyoto  to  an  audience  of 
Buddhist  priests,  on  the  subject  of  the  World¬ 
wide  Effects  of  Christianity.  Hie  closing  para- 
graph'was'in  substance  as  follows:  “But  do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  because  we 
come  to  you  in  a  friendly  way,  and  because 
America  invited  you  to  Chicago  to  hold  friendly 
converse  concerning  your  and  all  other  religions, 
that  America  is  tired  of  Christianity,  and  look¬ 
ing  out  for  another  faith.  The  American  people 
have  stronger  faith  in  the  religion  of  Christ  to¬ 
day  than  ever  before.  Every  year  deepens  their 
convictions  that  Christianity  will  one  day  be 
the  victorious  and  universal  religion.” 

Dr..  Barrows’s  visit  to  Kyoto  was  a  great  in¬ 
spiration  to  the  missionaries  living  here.  I 
confess  this  was  not  what  I  anticipated,  hav¬ 
ing  been  somewhat  prejudiced  against  him 
by  the  Chicago  Parliament.  I  was  in  favor 
of  the  Parliament  at  the  time  it  was  held. 
But  since  then  the^trend  of  thought  has  been 
rather  against  the  results  of  that  assembly  and  I 
had  settled  down  to  a  somewhat  unfriendly 
notion  of  it.  But  Dr.  Barrows’s  visit  has  dis¬ 
armed  me,  and  I  now  feel  that  if  the  Parliament 
of  Religions  had  his  broad,  frank,  open-hearted 
spirit,  it  deserved  tojsucceed. 

Dr.  Barrows’s 'lectures  in  Japan  were  very 
gratifying  to  the  missionaries.  His  clear,  posi¬ 
tive,  uncompromising  statements  of  the  power 
and  truth  of  Christianity,  and  its  superiority 
over  all  rival  faiths  was  very  refreshing.  In 
Kyoto  he  had  a  large]^audience  of  priests  that 
could  not  have  been  reached  by  ordinary  meth¬ 
ods.  While'his' comparisons  were  friendly,  his 
criticisms  of'non-Christian  faiths  were  unequiv¬ 
ocal,  and  must  have  produced  a  deep  impression 
upon  thinking  minds. 

The  following  are  [some  of  the  Japanese  opin¬ 
ions  of  his  lectures  which  I  have  heard  expressed : 

(1)  They  claim  to  have  been  very  much  im¬ 
pressed  by  his  combination  of  scholarship  and 
faith.  “His  lectures,”  they  say,  “show  his 
scholarship  to  be  broad  and  well  laid.  At  the 
same  time  bis  faith  in  Christ  and  in  the  power 
and  outcome  of  Christianity  reassures  and  con 
firms  our  faith. 

(2)  His  method  of  addressing  Buddhists  and 
dealing  with  their  faith  is  commended.  “In¬ 
stead  of  selecting  the  weakest  and  most  vulner¬ 
able  points  of  Buddhism  for  his  attacks,  as 
speakers  usually  do.  Dr.  Barrows  often  selected 
the  most  praiseworthy  features,  and  after  show¬ 
ing  them  up  fairly,  made  a  comparison  with 


Christianity,  which  was  all  the  more  convinc¬ 
ing  because  of  hie  friendly  attitude.” 

(3)  A  strong  desire  has  been  expressed  in 
different  quarters  that  Japan  might  also  have  a 
lectureship  of  this  character. 

The  writer  accompanied  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Barrows 
in  a  call  upon  the  Rev.  Z.  Ashizu,  a  Bishop  of 
the  Buddhist  Shiuehu  Sect,  who  read  a  paper 
on  “Buddha”  at  Chicago.  His  temple  over¬ 
looks  Lake  Biwa,  and  is  in  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  spots  in  the  whole  country.  He  re¬ 
ceived  us  very  cordially  and  was  evidently  much 
pleased  with  our  visit.  In  the  course  of  his 
conversation  with  Dr.  Barrows,  he  remarked 
that  he  was  happy  to  say  the  relations  between 
Buddhists  and  Christians  in  Japan  do  not  seem 
to  present  such  tierce  mutual  antagonisms  as 
were  manifest  a  few  years  ago.  One  reason  for 
this  bettei  feeling,  he  said,  is  that,  whereas  a 
few  years  ago,  when  the  country  was  affected 
by  an  exaggerated  idea  of  patriotism,  Christian 
teaching  was  regarded  as  unpatriotic,  and  there¬ 
fore  immoral.  But  now  that  those  extreme  ideas 
are  passing  away,  there  is  more  of  a  feeling  of 
tolerance. 

Another  reason  was  that  the  Chicago  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Religions  had  had  a  good  effect.  That 
great  conference  had  not  only  produced  a  good 
effect  upon  Japanese  Buddhists,  there  is  now 
also  an  effort  among  some  of  the  leading  teach¬ 
ers  of  Buddhism  and  Christianity  in  this  coun¬ 
try  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  Parliament  in 
occasional  general  conferences.  Last  year  there 
was  a  general  religious  conference  in  Tokoyo  of 
Buddhists,  Shintoists  and  Christians;  and  a 
movement  is  on  foot  to  have  another  this  year. 

I  may  say  that  since  the  above  visit  1  have 
had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ashizu,  saying  he  was 
much  pleased  with  our  call,  and  that  he  hoped 
to  visit  me  soon.  Sincerely,  J.  B.  Porter. 


WITH  THE  BOYS  ON  THE  DRIVE. 

Dear  Editor:  With  your  permission  I  will 
write  my  third  article  on  my  work  among  the 
lumber  men  of  Minnesota.  This  time  of  my 
experience  on  the  drive. 

The  logs  cut  by  Mr.  Cane  during  the  past  four 
winters  have  been  landed  on  what  is  known  as 
“Big  Lake,”  at  almost  the  head  of  Kettle  River. 
Just  before  the  ice  breaks,  the  men  form  the 
logs  into  several  booms,  that  is,  they  surround 
several  thousand,  perhaps  a  million  feet,  with 
a  row  of  logs  fastened  to  each  other  by  the  ends 
with  chains  made  for  this  purpose.  This  being 
done  when  the  ice  breaks  it  prevents  them  from 
scattering  all  over  the  lake,  so  that  with  a  smal^ 
tug  they  are  hauled  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
or  to  the  dam  when  there  is  a  quick  flow  of 
water. 

Once  here,  the  boom  is  broken  and  the  night 
gates  raised  and  the  logs  rush  through  the  gates 
and  down  the  river,  some  of  them  keeping  the 
centre  of  the  stream,  and  with  little  or  no  bother 
or  expense  reach  their  destination,  but  thousands 
of  others  drift  to  one  side  in  the  brush  and  on 
the  bank  and  the  water  here  not  being  so  deep 
or  swift  there  is  much  work.  Mr.  Cane  engages 
from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  men  on  the 
drive.  There  are  several  dams  on  the  river. 
These  are  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the 
water,  so  that  the  owner  shall  have  plenty  of 
water  to  work  with  during  the  day  by  holding 
it  over  night.  As  the  logs  pass  through  these 
dams,  one  man  is  left  in  charge  of  the  gates, 
raising  them  in  time  for  the  water  to  reach  the 
men  between  three  and  four  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  As  soon  as  the  water  commences  to  rise, 
the  man  that  is  left  on  night  watch  calls  the 
crew,  thus  making  a  long  day  for  the  men  who 
work  as  long  as  they  can  see. 

The  “ritals”  are  carried  on  what  is  called  the 
“Wannegan,  ”  a  big  flat  boat  with  a  house  built 
on  it.  The  cook  with  one  helper  does  the  cooking 
for  the  crew.  The  meals  are  eaten  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  wherever  the  men  happen  to  be 
I  when  the  hour  for  eating  arrives.  They  have 
four  meals  a  day.  When  night  comes,  the  men 
that  are  hired  for  that  purpose,  pitch  the  tents 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  in  which  the  men 
sleep,  having  one  blanket  between  them  and 
the  earth  and  one  or  more  over  them.  A  large 
fire  is  built,  around  which  they  hang  their 
clothes  to  dry,  for  from  early  to  late  they  are  in 


the  river  wading  sometimes  up  to  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  sometimes  if  they  happen  to  slip  off  a 
log  which  they  undertake  to  ride,  they  go  in 
over  their  heads  making  sport  for  the  other  boys. 

It  takes  them  from  twenty  five  to  forty  days  to 
make  the  drive  from  Big  Lake,  which  is  in 
Carlton  County,  to  Still  Water,  where  the  logs 
are  cut  into  lumber,  a  distance  of  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles. 

It  is  a  great  sight  to  see  a  jam  in  the  river. 
This  is  usually  formed  by  the  contact  of  a  few  logs 
at  first  with  some  rock  or  other  obstruction  in 
mid  stream,  and  before  the  men  arrive,  thousands 
of  other  logs  are  against  them,  thus  forming  what 
is  called  a  “jam.”  Often  there  are  millions  of 
feet  in  one  jam.  Once  formed,  it  takes  a  large 
number  of  men  perhaps  several  days  to  break  it, 
costing  the  firm  much  money.  Sometimes  after 
the  men  w’ork  on  one  of  these  jams  for  a  number 
of  days  it  breaks,  as  it  were  without  a  moment’s 
warning,  and  then  you  see  some  lively  moving, 
for  often  the  only  way  of  escape  for  the  men  in 
the  middle  of  the  river  is  by  jumping  from  one 
log  to  another,  rising  and  sinking  in  the  water 
with  the  logs  till  they  reach  the  shore.  Each 
man  has  large  boots  with  spikes  in  the  soles 
which  enable  him  to  stand  more  firmly  on  the 
logs.  A  common  name  for  the  men  on  the  drive 
is  “River  Pigs.”  But  I  must  call  them  gentle¬ 
men,  if  I  judge  from  the  manner  in  which  I 
have  always  been  treated. 

My  first  trip  was  made  to  the  river  two  years 
ago  and  I  hope  to  make  many  more  in  the  future. 
After  my  arrival  when  night  overtook  us,  they 
wanted  me  to  talk  to  them,  which  1  did  stand¬ 
ing  on  a  big  pine  log  by  the  fire,  the  men  sit¬ 
ting  around  the  fire  giving  me  their  best  atten¬ 
tion.  We  sang  the  grand  old  hymn,  “Nearer  my 
God  to  Thee,”  many  of  the  men  joining  in,  and 
that  beautiful  hymn  in  the  still  night  air  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  forest  was  sung  as  I  never 
heard  it  before.  Tears  ran  down  many  of  their 
cheeks,  for  they  told  me  it  reminded  them  of 
their  boyhood  days,  their  dear  old  fathers  and 
mother  and  the  old  homes  from  which  they  had 
wandered. 

When  leaving,  they  asked  me  to  come  again 
which  I  did,  this  time  catching  them  at  Rut¬ 
ledge  and  staying  with  them  two  days  and  two 
nights,  going  with  them  a  short  distance  below 
Sand  Stone.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  pictur¬ 
esque  and  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  whole 
river. 

A  few  miles  above  Sand  Stone  we  came  to 
the  falls,  which  though  not  abrupt,  are  yet  very 
rapid  and  dangerous  because  of  the  short  bends 
and  mighty  rocks  in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
It  was  exciting  to  see  the  men  try  to  ride  their 
boats  through  these  rapids.  One  of  the  boats 
was  swamped  and  the  two  men  were  saved  in  a 
most  miraculous  manner. 

Just  below  these  falls  we  came  to  what  is 
called  “The  Hell’s  Gate.”  Two  high  rocks 
towering  many  feet  above  the  river  with  only  a 
narrow  space  between  for  the  Wannegan  to  pass 
through.  It  takes  skilled  men  to  manage  her  in 
places  of  this  kind  as  it  is  all  done  with  oars. 
Perhaps  my  most  exciting  time  was  not  in  the 
river,  but  over  the  river.  Late  one  afternoon 
while  walking  down  the  river  with  Mr.  Cane, 
we  saw  a  porcupine  climbing  up  a  small  tree 
which  hung  out  over  the  river  about  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  above  the  water.  We  thought  we 
would  shake  the  tree  and  see  him  fall  into  the 
river,  but  not  succeeding  in  this,  I  proposed 
going  up  the  tree  and  shaking  the  top  until  he 
should  fall.  About  fifteen  feet  up,  the  tree 
divided  into  two  parts,  I  climbing  on  the  one 
part  to  get  as  near  to  it  as  possible,  but  behold 
the  porcupine  came  down  his  branch  and  coming 
to  the  crotch,  commenced  climbing  up  under 
me.  I  shall  never  forget  the  experience;  for  a 
few  moments  I  was  not  certain  which  of  us 
would  have  to  go  into  the  river,  some  twenty- 
five  feet  below.  In  calling  for  help,  I  saw  Mr. 
Cane  convulsed  with  laughter  to  see  the  preacher 
in  such  a  place.  However,  the  creature  went 
down  again  and  crossed  back  to  its  side  of  the 
tree,  and  I  was  only  too  glad  to  come  down  and  let 
the  porcupine  have  the  whole  tree;  and  I  prom¬ 
ised  myself  it  should  be  the  last  time  I  would 
try  to  put  a  porcupine  into  the  river. 

During  my  several  visits  I  have  met  with 
much  kindness  from  the  men  and  look  forward 
to  another  spring  when  I  can  again  meet  them. 

The  first  of  April  I  accepted  a  call  to  a  new 
field.  New  Duluth,  and  last  Sabbath,  May  9th, 
I  was  much  pleased  to  have  one  of  the  men  from 
the  lumber  camp  call  on  me  and  attend  church 
in  the  evening. 

In  New  Duluth  we  have  three  saw  mills  and 
so  this  summer  1  shall  have  plenty  of  work,  for 
the  men  come  from  the  lumber  woods  to  the  saw 
mill,  and  as  soon  as  winter  comes  return  to  the 
woods.  Yours  truly,  P.  E.  Higgins, 

Pastor  of  House  of  Hope  Presbyterian  Ch"*-ch, 
New  Duluth,  Minn. 
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The  Christiian  Instructor,  our  United  Presby¬ 
terian  contemporary  of  Philadelphia,  after  re¬ 
ferring  to  a  sermon  reported  in  one  of  the  daily 
papers  of  that  city  on  the  unusual  subject, 
“Wider  Grace  or  the  Gospel  in  Hades, ’’ con¬ 
tinues  : 

“As  his  theme  suggests  Dr.  McCook  takes  the 
position  that  the  Apostles’  Creed  and  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  teach  that  there  is  a  gospel  offer  made  in 
the  life  to  come  to  those  who  have  not  had  the 
offer,  or  a  fair  opportunity  of  embracing  it,  in 
this  life.  The  eternal  loss  of  any  sinuers  in  the 
human  family  will  be  owing  to  their  refusal  to 
accept  of  salvation  as  offered  to  them.  There 
will  be  a  gospel  therefore  in  Hades,  or  the  world 
of  spirits,  prior  to  the  last  general  and  tinal 
judgment.  Only  those  who  have  rejected  the 
gospel  offer  will  be  ultimately  condemned  and 
punished  eternally.  Dr.  McCook  admits  that 
his  doctrine  is  not  Calvinistic,  and  that  it  is 
not  the  doctrine  held  generally  by  his  Presby¬ 
terian  brethren.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  ac¬ 
tion  will  be  taken  in  his  case  by  his  Presbytery. 
Clearly  his  teaching  is  not  that  of  the  standards 
of  his  Church  to  which  he  has  subscribed — 
namely  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Cate¬ 
chisms.  Other  prominent  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ters  in  the  city  have  been  interviewed  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  this  sensation  awakened  by  Dr.  McCook. 
They  are  diametrically  opposed  to  his  views. 
We  can  hardly  express  our  sorrow  at  this  depart¬ 
ure  from  sound  doctrine.  It  will  do  immense 
harm  here  at  home  in  Christian  lands,  and  it 
cuts  the  very  sinews  of  the  impulse  to  foreign 
mission  work..  If  the  heathen  who  have  never 
heard  of  Christ  are  to  have  another  chance  in 
the  life  after  death,  and  in  perhaps  more  favor¬ 
able  circumstances,  why  should  we  hasten  with 
the  gospel  to  them  now  ?  This  is  the  Andover 
heresy,  that  excited  so  much  interest  a  few  years 
ago,  come  into  the  Presbyterian  Church.  We 
know  the  evil  results  of  the  Andover  controversy, 
and  we  greatly  fear  like  evil  results  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  United  Presbyterians,  it  is  a 
time  to  stand  fast !  Our  Church  may  ere  long 
be  a  rallying  centre  for  the  orthodox  of  other 
communions.  We  may  have  come  to  the  king¬ 
dom  for  the  time  that  is  immediately  before  us. 

So  stand  fast  dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord.’  ’’ 


The  Presbyterian  Banner  refers  to  the  case  of 
Mr.  Noyes,  and  on  the  whole,  with  more  re¬ 
straint  than  is  its  wont  in  dealing  with  those 
whom  it  regards  as  heretical : 

The  trouble  given  to  the  Prudential  Committee 
of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  and  which  was  the  cause  of  no 
small  controversy  throughout  the  Congregational 
denomination,  by  Rev.  William  H.  Noyes,  who 
had  applied  to  be  a  missionary  of  that  Board  to 
Japan,  will  be  remembered.  He  had  relinquished 
the  view  held  by  the  orthodox  churches  concern¬ 
ing  the  state  of  the  heathen  after  death.  The 
Prudential  Committee  of  the  Board  refused  to 
send  him  out.  Then  he  was  sent  out  by  friends 
of  the  liberal  wing  of  Congregationalism,  as  an 
independent  missionary.  Afterward  came  the 
patched- up  settlement  of  the  matter  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Board  in  Worcester  Mass.,  in  189.3, 
when  Mr.  Noyes  was  accepted  as  a  missionary 
of  the  Board  with  the  understanding  that  this 
was  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  establishing  a 
precedent.  This  was  at  once  followed  by  the 
resignation  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Alden,  then  the 
leader  of  the  conservative  wing,  and  Mr.  Noyes 
accepted  the  appointment.  Now  Mr.  Noyes  has 
presented  his  resignation,  which  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Board.  He  gives  as  a  reason  for 
doing  this  that  he  has  become  uncertain  in  his 
beliefs  upon  important  doctrines  held  by  the 
churches  which  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
Board,  and  that  he  does  not  think  that  he  should 
continue  in  the  service  of  the  Board  any  longer. 
This  is  honest,  and  he  should  have  taken  this 
course  when  he  abandoned  the  old  teachings  of 
these  churches  with  respect  to  the  heathen  after 
death,  and  there  is  a  lesson  to  churches  and 
boards  in  this  case.  Whenever  a  man  abandons 
an  important  truth  of  orthodoxy,  he  has  started 
on  the  down  grade  and  will  not  stop  until  he 
makes  a  wreck  of  his  entire  belief  in  the  ortho¬ 
dox  system  of  faith. 

Our  contemporary  says  there  is  “a  lesson  to 
churches  and  boards  in  this  case.  ’’  We  agree  to 
that,  for  we  think  that  the  Congregational 
Church  has  lost  nothing  by  its  considerate 
course  toward  Mr.  Noyes.  He  might  have  been 
put  on  trial  and  declared  a  heretic  several  years 


in  advance  of  his  present  action.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  Church  should  have  made  haste  to 
vindicate  her  orthodoxy.  The  sticklers  for  the 
mint  and  cummin  of  orthodoxy  may,  some  of 
them,  have  felt  their  knees  tremble  when  noth¬ 
ing  was  done  in  this  case,  and  he  was  finally 
permitted  to  enter  the  missionary  service.  But 
nothing  has  come  of  it  in  the  nature  of  disaster 
to  those  who  trusted  him  or  those  who  heard 
him,  albeit  be  has  now  returned  to  his  former 
doubts.  So  far  as  appears,  neither  the  American 
Board  nor  the  Church  behind  it,  has  experienced 
loss  beyond  that  of  Mr.  Noyes’s  individual 
labors.  Essential  Christian  faith  has  not  been 
weakened  a  particle  by  this  display  of  confidence, 
of  forbearance  and  charity  toward  him,  and  it 
is  all  in  fine  and  edifying  contrast  with  the 
mediaeval  spirit  which  has  seized  upon  certain 
of  our  Christian  bodies  in  very  recent  years  ! 
Mr.  Noyes  must  be  without  any  bitterness  in 
view  of  it  all,  and  let  us  hope  and  expect  will 
finally  return  to  his  early  faith. 

The  Independent  commends  Governor  Balck’s 
veto  of  the  Dudley  Inheritance  Tax  bill,  but 
with  some  qualifications : 

The  principle  of  taxes  on  inheritances  is  not 
wrong.  It  is  already  recognized  in  the  laws  of 
this  State  and  many  other  States.  It  is  the 
proposed  application  of  the  principle  that  is 
objectionable.  The  bill  under  consideration  in¬ 
creased  the  direct  inheritance  tax  from  1  per 
cent,  to  a  possible  10  per  cent.  ;  and  the  collateral 
inheritance  tax  from  5  per  cent,  to  a  possible  15 
per  cent.  These  percentages  are  clearly  excessive, 
and  partake  more  of  the  character  of  confiscation 
than  of  a  legtimate  State  tax.  The  Governor 
shows  that  there  is  no  war  or  other  exigency 
demanding  such  an  excessive  rate,  and  he  points 
to  possible  cases  where  an  estate  might  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  two  levies  of  10  or  15  per  cent,  each, 
within  a  year  or  two.  He  also  objects  to  the 
progressive  principle.  Under  the  bill  an  estate 
of  a  million  dollars  would  pay  a  tax  of  810,000, 
while  an  estate  of  four  millions  would  pay,  not 
four  times,  but  forty  times  as  much.  He  con¬ 
tends  that  “every  dollar  ought,  under  the  same 
conditions,  to  pay  the  same  tax,’’  and  that  the 
proposed  discrimination  is  a  penalty,  not  a  tax. 
The  idea  of  a  progressive  rate  is  comparatively 
new  in  American  taxation  which  recognizes  the 
principle  of  equality  as  fundamental.  Perhaps 
in  time  it  may  become  more  familiar  and  seem 
less  objectionable.  The  notorious  inequality  in 
the  payment  of  taxes  on  personal  property  is, 
however,  the  main  fact  on  which  Comptroller 
Roberts’s  recommendations,  embodied  in  the 
Dudley  bill,  were  based.  Governor  Black  be¬ 
lieves  a  faithful  enforcement  of  the  law  would 
prevent  the  numerous  evasions.  However  this 
may  be,  there  can  be  little  question  that  his  veto 
is  a  wise  and  timely  one.  The  proposed  law  was 
entirely  too  drastic. 

The  Central  Presbyterian  reminds  us  that  the 
Southern  Assembly  is  in  session,  or  has  been, 
up  to  the  first  days  of  the  current  week,  amid 
very  historic  and  Presbyterian  scenes.  Writing 
at  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  the  editor  says: 

The  Princess  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg  fur¬ 
nished  names  to  the  town  and  country  too.  Be¬ 
fore  1750,  the  Scotch  Irish  penetrated  this  far 
South,  and  in  1762,  there  was  both  town  and 
county  to  bear  names.  Our  General  Assembly 
gathered  on  May  20th,  the  122d  Anniversary  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  Great  Britain 
made  by  the  Mecklenburg  convention.  It  is  the 
greatest  holiday  of  the  year  in  all  this  part  of 
North  Carolina,  and  is  celebrated  in  Charlotte 
with  great  enthusiasm.  The  town  was  tilled 
with  people  from  all  the  surrounding  country. 
Bunting  decorated  the  streets.  There  were  mili¬ 
tary  parades,  and  bicycle  races,  and  patriotic 
speeches  and  a  sham  battle  in  the  park,  and  all 
the  circumstances  of  a  people’s  gala  day.  No 
doubt  many  thought  the  Presbyterian  Assembly 
was  but  a  contribution  of  honor  to  the  Mecklen¬ 
burg  people  and  their  Declaration. 

A  very  beautiful  town  is  Charlotte,  which  in 
late  years  has  taken  on  much  public  spirit,  and 
received  a  new  prosperity  and  importance. 

In  the  cemetery  near  the  city  has  been  erected 
a  beautiful  monument  to  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Craighead,  “the  Inspirer  of  the  Mecklenburg 
Declaration.’’  He  was  the  first  minister  to  settle 
among  the  people  of  this  section,  and  was  the 
founder  of  many  churches  of  Christ.  A  strong 
and  faithful  servant  of  God,  he  was  a  fearless 
advocate  of  the  liberties  of  the  American  Colo¬ 


nies.  In  the  square,  the  centre  of  the  town,  the 
famous  Declaration  was  read.  May  20th,  1775, 
and  received  with  loud  acclamations.  The  Meck¬ 
lenburg  churches  gave  their  ruling  elders  to  be 
leaders  in  the  Revolution,  and  some  were  Gen¬ 
erals  and  the  founders  of  notable  families. 

By  far  the  most  attractive  place  in  Charlotte 
is  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  which  sits  far 
back  in  a  large  square,  the  most  extended  lawn 
about  a  church  we  have  ever  seen,  having  a 
grove  of  magnificent  oaks,  monarchs  indeed,  the 
survivors  of  original  forest.  The  great  trees  of 
Charlotte  are  superb;  there  is  little  hope  of 
stealing  one  away. 

The  church  itself  is  large,  and  most  hand¬ 
somely  fitted  in  light  oak  colors.  To  the  right 
of  the  pulpit,  the  transept  opens  to  the  large 
chapel  building,  with  its  parlors  and  Bible 
class-rooms,  altogether  one  of  the  most  commo¬ 
dious  and  attractive  church  properties  to  be 
found  anywhere.  On  the  lovely  lawn  the  breth¬ 
ren  gather  in  groups,  and  in  this  beautiful 
church  the  Assembly  finds  the  beet  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  all  its  meetings  and  its  work. 

With  the  important  work  of  every  kind  be¬ 
longing  to  the  General  Assembly  is  combined 
this  year  the  celebration  of  the  250th  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Westminster  Standards. 
A  large  number  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  Church 
have  been  brought  together,  in  the  Assembly, 
among  the  appointed  speakers,  or  as  visitors. 
Since  the  organization  of  the  Southern  Church, 
thirty-six  years  ago,  no  Assembly  has  met  under 
such  very  interesting  and  impressive  conditions. 
The  Assembly  is  itself  a  strong  body,  notably  of 
older  men,  of  much  experience.  We  anticipate 
animated  discussion,  and  strong  and  conservative 
action.  It  is  probable,  we  think,  that  this 
Assembly  with  the  Westminster  celebration,  will 
be  an  epoch-making  event. 


The  Voice  asks.  Is  the  glory  of  Robert  Burns 
to  be  taken  away  from  him,  in  part,  by  the 
“higher  criticism’’? 

It  really  looks  so.  Some  of  the  best  work 
Burns  ever  did  was  in  writing  his  songs,  whose 
freshness,  spontaneity,  and  simplicity  have 
charmed  the  whole  world  and  done  more  than 
any  other  one  thing  to  preserve  the  Scottish 
language  from  oblivion.  It  transpires  now  that 
Burns  was  much  more  indebted  than  any  one  had 
ever  supposed  to  the  nameless  bards  who  pre¬ 
ceded  him,  and  from  whose  songs  he  cribbed 
most  abundantly  and  most  artistically.  The  new 
edition  of  Burns,  which  is  being  edited  by  W. 
E.  Henley  and  F.  F.  Henderson,  brings  out  the 
facts  in  the  third  volume  of  the  series,  just 
issued,  containing  the  songs  of  Burns.  It  seems 
that  Mr.  Henley  routed  out  in  the  British 
Museum  a  long -forgotten  volume  of  folk-songs 
compiled  by  David  Herd  and  issued  during  the 
boyhood  of  Burns.  A  copy  has  been  found  with 
what  is  supposed  to  be  Burns’s  signature  in  it, 
and  it  is  next  to  certain,  therefore,  that  he  knew 
of  the  volume.  The  majority  of  Burns’s  songs 
show  a  striking  similarity  in  some  points  and  at 
times  in  many  points  to  these  old  folk-songs. 
Sometimes  he  had  taken  a  refrain  as  in  his 
“Whistle  an’  I’ll  come  to  you,  my  lad,’’  and 
built  up  his  song  about  it.  Sometimes,  as  in 
his  “Red,  Red  Rose,’’  he  cribbed  hie  expres¬ 
sions  and  thoughts  from  several  different  songs, 
hardly  a  line  of  this  particular  song  being 
strictly  hie  own,  four  different  songs  furnishing 
him  his  stanzas.  Yet  with  such  art  has  he 
woven  the  fragments  together,  or  builded  around 
some  borrowed  refrain  or  striking  image,  that 
the  old  songs  have  been,  one  might  say,  recreated 
and  immortalized.  He  has  improved  what  he 
has  appropriated.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
But  his  place  as  a  song- writer  can  never  again 
be  exactly  what  it  has  been,  and  though  his 
fame  still  rests  secure,  it  must,  in  the  matter  of 
originality,  be  somewhat  diminished. 

The  Jewish  Messenger  is  awake  to  the  city’s 
advantages  in  the  near  future: 

The  new  Public  Library  is  to  be  a  great  fea¬ 
ture  of  New  York  life.  The  benefactions  of 
Astor,  Lenox,  and  Tilden  united,  the  city  con¬ 
tributes  an  equal  amount  in  furnishing  so  cen¬ 
tral  8  site  and  in  placing  two  millions  at  the 
disposal  of  the  trustees.  New  York  is  no  longer 
narrow  in  its  gifts  for  educational  purposes — 
witness  its  millions  for  new  schools,  its  large 
gifts  for  the  Zoological  and  Botanical  Gardens, 
for  the  two  museums,  the  Aquarium,  its  Mauso¬ 
leum,  its  parks.  The  next  generation  will  be 
slow  to  believe  that  we  were  backward  in  secur¬ 
ing  recognition  for  the  arte  and  sciences.  Give 
us  a  clean  and  a  beautiful  city,  with  an  honest 
administration  of  its  government,  and  taxpayers 
will  not  begrudge  the  increase  in  rates  that  all 
of  these  improvements  necessitate. 
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XXIV.— PAUL’S  PLEA  FOR  CHRISTIAN 
UNITY. 

1  Cor.  i.  10;  iii.  17. 

The  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians  was  written 
from  Ephesus  (1  Cor.  xvi.  8),  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  57  A.D.,  probably  about  Easter,  as  the 
allusions  in  chapter  v.  7,  8,  would  indicate. 
The  time  is  that  of  Acts  xix.  21,  included  in 
last  week’s  lesson. 

Properly  to  understand  it,  we  must  consider 
what  sort  of  a  city  Corinth  was.  and  what  the 
character  of  those  of  its  population  who  had 
accepted  Christianity.  Corinth  was  a  renowned, 
wealthy,  and  beautiful  city,  the  great  trading 
centre  of  Greece,  and  in  Paul’s  time,  the  capital 
of  .\chaia.  Its  situation  on  the  Peloponesian 
Isthmus  gave  it  ready  access  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  its  eastern  seaport,  Lechceon.  being  its 
point  of  departure  for  the  East,  as  its  western 
seaport.  Cenchrea.  was  for  the  west.  It  was 
during  the  year  and  a  half  that  Paul  spent  here 
(Acts  xviii.  11)  that  the  apostle  first  came  into 
contact  with  the  West,  and  doubtless  he  here 
formed  that  great  desire  to  carry  the  Gospel 
westward,  which  had  so  important  an  influence 
on  his  later  life. 

Corinth  was  a  very  ancient  city,  but  it  had 
been  destroyed  by  Mummius,  the  Roman  consul 
(and  with  it  the  liberties  of  Greece)  in  146  B.C. 
Julius  Caesar  rebuilt  it  as  a  Roman  colony,  and 
though  it  rose  to  great  wealth  and  splendor,  it 
was  less  a  Greek  city  than  a  city  of  foreigners, 
brought  to  it  by  its  commerce  with  all  nations 
of  the  world.  Hence,  in  part,  the  peculiar 
wickedness  of  which  we  find  traces  in  the  epis¬ 
tles,  of  which  history  tells,  and  which  experi¬ 
ence  shows  to  be  natural  to  a  cosmopolitan  city ; 
but  cosmopolitanism  was  not  the  only  cause  of 
its  corruption.  Other  causes  were  its  great 
wealth,  tending  naturally  to  luxury;  the  famous 
Isthmian  games,  with  their  gladiatorial  shows, 
tending  to  cruelty,  which  brought  vast  multi¬ 
tudes  from  every  part  of  Greece  every  alternate 
year ;  and  the  openly  sensual  worship  of  Aphro¬ 
dite  (Venus)  to  which  the  city  was  dedicated. 
The  arts  were  highly  cultivated  in  Corinth, 
though  by  no  means  to  such  an  extent  as  in 
Athens ;  the  city  gave  its  name  to  the  most 
beautiful  order  of  classic  architecture;  while 
knowledge,  “wisdom,”  was  the  boast  of  its  bet¬ 
ter  classes.  There  are  no  remains  of  the  city  of 
Paul’s  time,  except  seven  massive  columns  of 
Doric  architecture  (a  form  of  the  severest  sim¬ 
plicity,  much  older  than  the  Corinthian )  partly 
united  by  a  broken  architrave,  which  must  be 
at  least  700  years  older  than  our  era. 

The  Corinthian  Church  was  founded  by  Paul 
on  his  first  visit  (Acts  xviii.  1-18).  Its  mem¬ 
bership  included  many  Gentiles  (1  Cor.  xii.  2) 
and  a  considerable  number  of  Jews  (Acts  xviii. 
8,  compare  5).  Most  of  the  members  were  of 
the  poorer  class  (1  Cor.  i.  26,  30),  though  Eras- 
tus.  the  chamberlain  of  the  city  (Rom.  xvi.  23) ; 
Crispus,  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  (Acts  xviii. 
8),  and  Caius  (1  Cor.  i.  14),  were  exceptions, 
and  the  description  of  the  Love  Feasts  in  1 
Cor.  xi.  22,  shows  a  considerable  admixture  of 
classes. 

Being  thus  formed  and  placed  in  such  sur¬ 
roundings,  it  was  natural  that  the  church 
should  fall  from  its  proper  moral  standard. 
Practices  which  the  Gentile  members  had  seen 
no  harm  in,  which  they  had  even  considered 
religious  acts,  were  declared  by  their  new’  re¬ 
ligion  to  be  sin ;  the  struggle  with  habit  and 
prepossession  must  have  been  unusually  severe, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  got 


discouraged.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  .they  were 
bewildered  by  being  called  upon  to  judge  of 
points  which  now  seem  simpie  enough,  but  for 
which  they  had  no  data  to  go  on,  Wbat  was  to 
be  expected  happened.  The  church  fell  in  to 
grievous  sin.  It  is^not  to  be  questioned  that 
this  state  of  things  had  already  called  Paul  to 
make  a  hurried  journey  from  Ephesus  to  Cor¬ 
inth  (in  the  time  covered  by  Acte  xix.  10). 
This  journey  is  not  recorded,  but  may  be  gath¬ 
ered  from  2  Cor.  ii.  1,  compared  with  xiii.  1, 

2,  and  xii.  21,  and  from  the  number  of  ship¬ 
wrecks  mentioned  in  xi.  25.  At  the  time  when 
that  chapter  was  written  there  were  only  two 
recorded  voyages  (Acre  ix.  30  and  xx.  1)  when 
a  shipwreck  could  possibly  have  occurred.  .4fter 
his  return  to  Ephesus,  further  reports  of  irreg¬ 
ularities  at  Corinth  had  come  to  Paul  (perhaps 
by  Apollos,  1  Cor.  xvi.  12),  and  he  had  written 
a  brief  letter,  not  preserved  to  the  Church,  in 
w’hich  he  had  warned  the  Corinthians  against 
associating  w’ith  immoral  men  (v.  9-12),  had 
asked  them  to  collect  for  the  poor  saints  in 
Jerusalem  (xvi.  1,  4),  and  told  them  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  visit  2  Cor.  i.  15-17).  After  despatching 
this  letter,  still  further  informaton  of  the  un¬ 
happy  state  of  the  church  had  been  brought  him 
by  the  slaves  of  Chloe  (1  Cor.  i.  18),  a  Chris¬ 
tian  woman,  perhaps  of  Corinth,  perhaps  of 
Ephesus,  who  kept  up  communications,  perhaps 
of  a  business  nature,  with  the  other  city.  By 
these  informants  he  was  made  aw’are  not  only  of 
the  immoral  practices  in  the  Corinthian  Church, 
but  of  a  growing  spirit  of  faction.  To  this  the 
mission  of  Apollos  of  which  we  learned  last 
week,  (Acts  xviii.  24,  27,  28,  compare  1  Cor. 
iii.  4)  had  in  part  contributed,  his  exceptional 
eloquence  arousing  their  enthusiasm,  and  his 
refined  philosophy  carrying  his  hearers  beyond 
their  depth  and  pufiBng  some  of  them  up  with 
pride.  Though  he  was  never  antagonistic  to 
Paul  (verse  6)  and  even  refused  to  return  to 
Corinth  when  he  learned  how  things  stood  (xvi. 
12, )  the  result  of  his  popularity  was  not  entirely 
happy.  The  Corinthian  Church  from  the  varied 
character  of  the  converts,  was  always  a  hard 
church  to  deal  with,  and  now  it  became  split  up 
into  factions.  The  admirers  of  Apollos  began 
to  despise  the  simplicity  of  Paul’s  teaching  (ii. 

1,  2,  4),  and  to  exalt  Apollos  over  Paul.  Others 
naturally  took  sides  with  Paul. 

A  quarrelsome  and  factious  spirit  is  always 
contagious.  It  was  not  long  before  the  Jewish 
Christians  in  the  church  took  up  the  old  griev¬ 
ance  about  the  Law.  In  this  they  w’ere  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  arrival  of  teachers  antagonistic  to 
Paul;  those  Judaizing  Christians  (2  Cor.  ii. 
22)  of  w’hom  we  have  heard  more  than  once. 
They  brought  letters  of  commendation  (iii.  1) 
from  other  churches,  presumably  from  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  probably  claimed  the  especial  sanction 
of  Peter  (1  Cor.  i.  12) ;  and  their  teachings 
having  pleased  the  Jews  as  much  as  those  of 
Apollos  pleased  the  Greeks,  a  new  faction  was 
raised  up  in  the  church.  These  teachers  built 
indeed  on  Paul’s  foundation  (iii.  10,  11),  but 
unworthily  (12-17)).  Although  our  lesson 
passage  includes  only  the  first  three  chapters, 
it  is  evident  that  chapter  ix.  deals  particularly 
with  their  teachings.  They  laid  not  so  much 
stress  on  circumcision  and  keeping  the  Law  as 
similar  teachers  had  done  among  the  Galatians 
and  Romans  (Gal.  ii.  14-16,  iii.  2,  etc.,  v.  2-12; 
Rom.  ii.  17-29,  etc.,  etc.),  perhaps  because  the 
larger  number  of  Corinthian  Christians  were 
Gentiles;  they  chiefly  confined  themselves  to 
magnifying  the  importance  of  their  Hebrew 
origin  (2  Cor.  xi.  18-221,  and  attacking  the 
Apostleship  and  authority  of  Paul  (1  Cor.  ix.  1, 

2,  5 ;  2  Cor.  x.  8,  iv.  1,  2,  v.  11,  12.  20,  xi.  16, 
xii.  12). 

Another]  faction  still  was  of  those  who  pro¬ 
fessed  a  peculiar  adherence  to  Christ  (1  Cor.  i. 
12;  2  Cor.  |x.  7,  8),  claiming  such  direct  en- 
I  lightenmenUfrom  Him  as  made  them  independ¬ 


ent  of  other  teachers.  The  various  doctrines  of 
these  rival  factions  naturally  fostered  the  evil 
practices  to  which  this  church  was  prone. 
These  practices  caused  such  disquietude  to  the 
well-disposed  members,  that  they  wrote  a  letter 
to  Paul,  sending  it  by  three  of  their  number  (1 
Cor.  xvi.  17),  and  asking  his  advice  on  these 
and  other  questions  which  perplexed  them. 
These  were  (1)  with  regard  to  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  sexes  (see  1  Cor.  vii. ),  (2)  about 
meats  offered  to  idols  (viii.-x. ),  (3)  as  to  the 
proper  conduct  of  religious  services  (xi.  2-16, 
xiv.  34,  35,)  (4)  as  to  spiritual  gifts  (xii.  xiv. ), 
(5)  as  to  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  (xv. ), 
and  finally,  as  to  the  proper  method  of  making 
the  collection  for  which  Paul  had  asked  (xvi. 
1-4).  They  also  wanted  Apollos  to  come  back  to 
them  (xvi.  12),  and  indeed  Paul  desired  to  have 
him  go,  knowing  how  well  he  was  adapted  to 
deal  with  the  Greek  mind,  but  with  great  tact 
and  self-denial  Apollos  declined  to  go  under  ex¬ 
isting  circumstances.  He  would  not  do  any¬ 
thing  which  would  look  like  undermining  Paul’s 
influence.  To  this  letter  from  Corinth,  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is  an  answer. 

It  covers,  however,  other  matters  than  those  of 
their  questions,  matters  which  Paul  had  learned 
from  private  sources  (as  above). 

The  authorship  of  this  epistle  has  never  been 
questioned  except  in  1851  by  the  German  scholar, 
Bruno  Bauer.  The  external  evidence  for  it  is 
overwhelming,  since  Clement  of  Rome,  Paul’s 
contemporary,  quotes  from  it  as  from  Paul,  and 
the  Apostolic  Fathers,  Polycarp  and  Irenseus, 
with  Cyprian  and  many  others,  testify  to  it. 
The  internal  evidence  is  quite  as  strong.  The 
character  of  Paul  reveals  itself  on  every  page. 
In  style  it  stands  first  among  all  his  writings; 
such  sublimity,  such  earnestness,  such  im¬ 
passioned  eloquence  as,  for  example,  chapters 
ii..  iii.  16-23,  vii.  29-31,  are  seldom  reached 
even  by  Paul,  while  the  marvellous  eulogy  of 
love  in  chapter  xiii.,  and  the  magnificent  de¬ 
scription  of  the  resurrection  in  chapter  xv.  have 
no  equals  in  all  literature.  The  whole  epistle  is 
pitchel  on  a  key  of  lofty  and  well  sustained 
sublimity,  while  fine  illustrations  from  nature, 
from  Jewish  history,  and  from  the  Isthmian 
games,  gem  the  discussion  as  with  stars. 

Our  lesson  passage  includes  only  the  first  three 
chapters  and  the  title  shows  that  the  subject  of 
he  factional  divisions  of  the  church  is  to  be 
under  special  consideration.  Factions  in  the 
church  would  be  fatal  to  its  progress  or  even 
its  life,  and  therefore  almost  immediately  Paul 
implores  the  Corinthian  believers  to  “be  per¬ 
fectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind.” 
Since  Christ  could  not  be  divided,  and  since  it 
was  he,  not  Paul  or  Peter  who  had  died  for 
them,  it  was  evidennt  that  all  the  factions  were 
on  a  wrong  basis. 

These  quarrels  made  Paul  glad  that  he  him¬ 
self  had  baptized  so  few  persons,  so  that  very 
few  could  claim  to  be  his  special  disciples  on 
any  ground  of  that  kind.  Only  Crispus  and 
Gains,  with  the  household  of  one  Stephanu,  had 
been  baptized  by  Paul,  a  matter  for  which  he 
was  very  grateful.  His  mission  had  been  to 
preach  the  Gospel  (i.  17);  that  is  to  make 
known  the  redemption  and  love  of  Jesus  Christ. 
This  was  indeed  his  exclusive  message  (ii.  2). 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Paul  had  been 
tempted  to  seek  for  the  special  object  of  Grecian 
endowment,  wisdom,  in  which  Apollos  also 
excelled.  To  know  Jesus  and  Him  crucified 
was  the  wisdom  he  sought  for.  The  word  of 
the  cross  (v.  17)  was  the  cardinal  principle  of 
all  his  teaching. 

Naturally,  neither  Jews  nor  Greeks  looked 
favorably  upon  this  teaching.  To  the  Greeks 
it  contained  nothing  worthy  of  note,  to  the 
Jews  it  was  unsatisfactory  because  it  contained 
no  such  “signs”  as  they  were  wont  to  look  for. 
But  it  was  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of 
God. 
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For  the  present  their  strongest  need  was  a 
feeling  of  unity;  and  Paul  assures  them  that 
this  will  be  brought  about  only  by  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  all  power  and  blessing  comes 
direct  from  Christ  and  that  ministers  are  only 
his  intermediaries,  of  no  importance  in  them¬ 
selves.  Paul  had  indeed  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  Church  of  Corinth,  but  the  foundation  was 
Christ,  and  those  who  came  after  him  would 
build,  not  upon  him,  but  upon  Christ.  The  im¬ 
portant  matter  was  not  who  did  the  building,  but 
that  what  they  built  was  of  one  character  with 
the  foundation — whether  the  superstructure  was 
Christ  and  the  whole  edifice  all  of  one  piece. 
If  not  it  would  not  abide  the  fiery  test  which 
must  surely  come.  Paul  does  not  say  when : 
not  necessarily  at  the  end  of  the  world,  but 
whenever  events  should  occur  which  would  test 
men’s  principles  and  their  beliefs. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Paul’s  Advice  to  Timothy 
2  Tim.  I.  1-7;  iii.  14-17. 

Golden  Text. — From  a  child  thou  hast  known 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make 
thee  wise  unto  salvation. — 2  Tim.  iii.  15. 

This  epistle  is  almost  certainly  the  last  writ¬ 
ing  of  Paul’s  which  has  come  down  to  us,  and 
it  is  difiBcult  to  see  why  it  is  given  us  for  our 
lesson  before  the  studies  of  the  earlier  epistles 
which  follow.  Timothy  was  very  much  beloved 
by  Paul.  Long  years  before  this  time  Paul  had 
first  seen  him — a  boy  in  the  home  of  his  Greek 
father  at  Lystra,  or  perhaps  of  his  widowed 
Jewish  mother,  carefully  instructed  by  his 
mother  and  grandmother  in  the  knowledge  of 
God,  in  the  midst  of  a  pagan  city.  For  many 
years  Timothy  had  been  Paul’s  companion. 
Now  Paul  was  a  prisoner  in  Rome,  awaiting  his 
second  trial  and  almost  certain  death,  and  Tim¬ 
othy  was  in  charge  at  Ephesus,  where  Paul  had 
laliored  for  three  years.  Paul  was  in  the  midst 
of  sorrow,  sorely  wounded  by  the  defection  of 
friends  from  himself — and  still  worse,  from  the 
cross  of  Christ.  Yet  he  writes  bravely,  in  a 
triumphant  spirit,  endeavoring  to  cheer  the  deep 
despondency  of  his  “beloved  child’’  Timothy, 
who  was  well  nigh  discouraged  by  apostacies 
and  conflicts  at  Ephesus.  The  forces  of  evil  are 
many  and  strong,  Paul  tells  him,  but  the  Lord 
on  high  is  mightier  than  them  all. 

Again,  as  in  the  earlier  days,  Paul  recalls  to 
mind  that  he  is  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  by 
the  will  of  God.  After  a  benediction  upon  Tim¬ 
othy,  he  gives  exultant  thanks  for  the  unfeigned 
faith  of  this  dear  disciple,  whose  constant  mem¬ 
ory  is  such  a  solace  to  Paul.  He  calls  to  mind 
the  tears  that  Timothy  had  shed  at  their  part¬ 
ing — tears  perhaps  as  much  of  apprehension  of 
the  responsibilities  which  he  was  about  to  as¬ 
sume  as  of  sorrow  at  parting  with  Paul,  and 
then  reminds  him  of  the  strong  ground  of  com¬ 
fort  that  Timothy  has  in  the  fact  that  his  faith 
in  God  was  inculcated 'by  pious  ancestors.  We 
who  come  from  a  long  line  of  Christian  ances¬ 
try  are  apt  to  hold  too  lightly  both  the  comfort 
and  the  incentive  that  lie  in  such  an  inheritance. 

Paul  puts  Timothy  in  remembrance  of  this 
precious  fact,  and  urges  him  to  have  courage, 
for  it  is  not  a  Christian’s  part  to  be  fearful  and 
despondent -the  spirit  God  gives  shows  its 
strength  and  steadfastness  in  the  consciousness 
of  power,  the  patience  of  love,  and  the  self-pos¬ 
session  and  sobriety  of  a  sound  mind. 

Our  lesson  omits  all  that  follows  till  we  come 
to  a  few  words  regarding  the  holy  Scriptures — 
the  Old  Testament — in  which  Timothy  had  been 
thoroughly  instructed  from  his  babyhood.  Paul 
distinctly  teaches  here  that  the  Gospel  did 
not  supersede  the  Old  Testament ;  that  the  latter 
still  retained  its  value,  because  of  the  imperish¬ 
able  truth  it  contained.  Every  Scripture  in¬ 
spired  by  God  is  profitable  (verse  16)  as  no 
other  writings  are;  the  Christian  who  should 
know  only  his  New  Testament  would  have  cause 
to  observe  how  weak  was  the  foundation  of  his 
faith,  how  far  he  would  be  from  being  “thor¬ 
oughly  furnished’’  for  the  work  he  has  to  do. 
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The  Bible. 

June  7.  Early  study.  3  Timothy  3 : 1-17. 

8.  Study  in  afidlction.  Acts  30 ;  35-33. 

9.  Home  study.  Deuteronomy  6 : 1-9. 

10.  “  By  heart.”  Psalm  37 :  30-40. 

11.  Practical  study.  Psalm  119 ;  97-105. 

12.  Commentaries.  Nehemiah  8 : 1-8. 

13.  Topic— The  best  way  to  study  the  Bible.  Psalm 

19:7-14. 

The  Bible  is  God’s  revelation  for  the  salva 
tion  and  sanctification  of  men,  and  for  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  world.  Individual  responsibil¬ 
ity  is  met  when  Christ  is  accepted  as  Saviour, 
imitated  as  Pattern,  and  followed  as  Guide. 
The  program  for  the  world,  “that  God’s  will 
shall  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,’’  will 
be  carried  out,  “when  every  knee  shall  bow  to 
Him,  and  every  tongue  confess  His  name  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father.’’  That  this  revela¬ 
tion  is  inspired  is  proven,  not  by  men’s  argu¬ 
ments  in  its  behalf,  but  by  the  change  which  is 
wrought  wherever  individuals  and  peoples  accept 
its  truths  and  live  its  precepts.  Its  divine  origin 
is  shown  by  the  divine  nature  of  the  life.  The 
tree  is  known  by  the  severest  and  most  accurate 
of  tests,  its  fruit.  To  know  what  its  truths  are, 
where  they  are,  and  how  to  apply  them  is  of 
the  first  importance. 

“My  library  is  a  Bible,  my  learning  a  fair 
knowledge  of  English,  my  only  leisure  that 
which  can  be  snatched  between  meals,  toil,  and 
needed  rest.  Where  shall  I  begin,  how  proceed, 
and  what  can  I  accomplish  in  Bible  Study  with 
such  an  equipment,  under  such  conditions?’’ 
This  was  the  question  which  a  young  man  sub¬ 
mitted  to  his  pastor.  The  answer  follows : 

Begin  with  John,  because  he  tells  the  most 
and  the  best  concerning  the  great  vital  truths. 

1.  John  tells  us,  “God  is  Spirit,’’  “God  is 
love.’’  “Love  is  of  God,’’  “God  so  loved  the 
world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son  that 
whosoever  believeth  on  Him  should  not  perish 
but  have  everlasting  life. ’’  Thomas  wished  to 
know  the  way  and  learned  that  Christ  is  “the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,’’  and  that  no  man 
cometh  to  the  Father  but  by  Christ.  Philip 
was  eager  to  see  the  Father,  not  knowing  that 
in  seeing  Christ,  he  had  for  years  been  seeing 
God.  “He  that  hath  seen  Me,  hath  seen  the 
Father.’’ 

2.  John  gives  the  best  portrayal  of  Christ. 
Matthew  wrote  of  Him  as  the  Messiah,  Mark  as 
the  worker  of  miracles,  Luke  as  the  unique  and 
matchless  man  ;  but  John  whose  head  rested  on 
the  Master’s  bosom  at  the  Lord’s  Supper,  reveals 
to  us  the  heart  of  Christ.  To  study  the  Gospels 
is  to  discover  this  fact,  to  state  it  is  familiar 
truth  to  Bible  students.  The  whole  Bible  is 
precious  and  priceless,  but  the  sin-sick  world 
could  never  get  on  again  without  John  xiv.,  xv., 
xvi.,  and  xvii. 

3.  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  make  much  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  connection  with  the  birth  and 
baptism  of  Christ,  and  the  beginning  of  His 
ministry.  They  also  tell  of  that  sin  which  hath 
never  forgiveness,  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  is  to  John,  however,  we  must  turn  if 
we  would  learn  that  we  are  now  living  under  the 
ministry  of  the  Spirit.  He  tells  of  Him  as 
Comforter,  Sanctifier,  Indweller,  Guide,  Re- 
vealer.  Remembrancer.  Moreover  it  is  John 
who  tells  us  that  Christ’s  going  and  the  Spirit’s 
coming  are  expedient.  The  world  is  not  the 
worse,  but  the  better  off,  with  Christ  in  heaven 
and  the  Spirit  on  earth. 

4.  When  from  God  the  Father,  Christ  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  turn  to  man’s  present 
condition  and  needs,  as  well  as  to  his  future, 
with  its  promises  and  hopes,  we  are  indebted  to 
John.  God’s  love  was  manifested  in  Christ 
“that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not 


perish  but  have  eternal  life.  ’’  Calvary  takes  on 
a  new  significance  as  we  read,  “And  as  Moses 
lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so 
must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up :  that  whoso¬ 
ever  believeth  in  Him  may  have  eternal  life.’’ 
What  man  needs  is  not  a  hard  fight  to  conquer 
sin  but  a  new  life  to  expel  it.  Eternal  life  is  a 
present  not  a  future  possession  to  the  Christian. 
“He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  eternal 
life.’’  “For  this  is  the  will  of  my  Father,  that 
every  one  that  heareth  the  Son  and  believeth  on 
Him  should  have  eternal  life;  and  I  will  raise 
him  up  at  the  last  day,’’  Is  the  way  dark, 
“Christ  is  the  light  of  the  world,  and  he  that 
followeth  Him  shall  have  the  light  of  life.’’ 
This  Christ  who  Himself  rose  from  the  grave, 
raised  others.  One  ought  to  feel  very  safe  and 
sure  about  bringing  forth  fruit,  who  has  the 
Father  for  husbandman,  and  Christ  as  vine, 
and  whose  only  need  is  to  see  that  he  abiJes  in 
Christ  as  the  branch  abides  in  the  vine.  In 
Revelation,  John  tells  us  that  God  shall  wipe 
away  all  tears  in  heaven,  and  that  there  sin 
never  stains,  and  death  never  comes.  His  Gos¬ 
pel,  which  told  us  of  the  Father’s  house,  with 
its  many  mansions,  where  we  are  to  be  forever 
with  Him,  prepares  us  for  the  later  vision. 

Where  to  begin  has  been  indicated  by  but  a 
few  of  the  many  reasons  which  might  have  been 
given.  How  to  begin  is  the  next  question.  It 
is  important  to  know  where  truths  are,  as  well 
as  to  know  whatl  they  are.  Before  entering 
upon  or  into  details  note  and  remember  that 
there  are  but  twenty-one  chapters  in  the  book. 
But  one  chapter  a  day,  for  three  weeks,  would 
take  a  reader  through  this  gospel.  Moreover 
memory  will  be  greatly  aided  and  enriched  if 
each  chapter  is  broken  up  into  its  main  divis¬ 
ions.  Two  hours  of  careful  work  is  ample  time 
to  put  any  reader  in  possession  of  the  great 
truths  or  points  presented  in  this  book.  The 
whole  of  the  first  chapter  centres  about  three 
points,  “The  Eternal  Sonship  of  Christ,’’  “The 
Testimony  of  John  the  Baptist,’’  and  “The 
Gathering  of  the  First  Disciples.’’  Two  great 
facts  epitomize  the  second  chapter,  “The  Mira¬ 
cle  at  Cana  of  Galilee,’’  and  “The  Cleansing  of 
the  Temple.’’  The  third  chapter  of  John  can 
always  be  recalled  as  the  chapter  of  “Regenera¬ 
tion, ’’  and  of  “Humiliation  Preceding  Exalta¬ 
tion.’’  In  it  Nicodemus  hears  of  “the  new 
birth,’’  and  the  gossips  discover  that  they  can 
stir  up  no  strife  between  John  the  Baptist  and 
Christ.  John  there  touches  the  summit  of  man¬ 
hood  and  of  testimony.  In  the  fourth  chapter 
of  John,  Christ  reveals  himself  to  the  woman 
at  the  well  as  the  Messiah,  a  revival  follows, 
and  he  then  passes  to  Cana  where  he  heals  the 
nobleman’s  son. 

It  is  perhaps  well  for  the  reader  that  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  time  and  space  do  not  permit  the 
writer  to  summarize  each  chapter.  I  shall  have 
done  poorly  in  showing  you  how  the  young 
man’s  question  was  answered,  unless,  as  in  his 
case,  you  are  led  to  do  this  work  for  yourself. 
The  theme  is  Bible  Study,  with  the  emphasis  on 

study.” 

The  limitations  as  to  library,  learning,  and 
leisure  have  been  steadily  borne  in  mind. 
Nothing  has  been  attempted  which  any  reader 
may  not  successfully  accomplish.  The  Bible  is 
God’s  book  for  busy  people,  as  well  as  for  the 
learned  and  leisurely.  Your  sanctification  is 
his  will  concerning  you.  Classics,  history,  and 
geography  are  interesting,  and  helpful,  but  not 
vital.  Acceptance  of  Christ,  and  service  for 
Christ  are  supreme.  Divisions  quite  as  graphic 
as  those  already  indicated  await  the  reader  in 
each  chapter.  Fixed  in  the  memory,  they  be¬ 
come  luminous  points  from  which  proceed  floods 
of  light;  they  are  magnetic  centres  to  attract  and 
hold  the  ore  of  truth.  This  method  reveals 
where  the  truths  are  and  what  they  are.  Pray¬ 
erful,  spiritual  meditation  will  soon  lead  to  ap¬ 
prehension  and  possession. 
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Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  Chairman. 

Miss  Anna  R.  Beals,  Cor.  Sec’r. 

Miss  Charlotte  A.  Waterburt,  Rec.Sec'y. 
Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Mater,  Supt. 


OUR  HOUSE  WARMING. 

The  house  was  very  far  from  being  in  order 
last  Tuesday  when  our  friends  came  down,  for 
as  all  householders  know,  plumbers  are  most  un¬ 
certain  people,  and  ours  were  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  The  kitchen  was  still  filled  with  tools 
and  rubbish,  we  could  show  our  new  white  bath 
tub.  which  is  the  pride  of  our  hearts  and  with 
which  we  are  planning  to  do  so  much  educating 
in  the  line  of  cleanliness,  but  the  water  connec¬ 
tions  were  not  yet  made,  and  for  this  same 
reason  we  could  not  use  ths  range  to  make  the 
promised  cup  of  tea  for  our  guests.  Fortunately 
it  was  such  a  warm  bright  afternoon  that  lemon¬ 
ade  really  seemed  more  acceptable,  and  our 
friends  were  too  polite  to  express  regrets  for 
anything  lacking,  but  seemed  truly  delighted 
with  what  they  found,  and  with  the  promise  of 
the  near  future. 

There  was  no  question  in  any  one’s  mind  of 
the  opportunities  of  the  neighborhood  as  they 
saw  the  quantities  of  children  swarming  on  every 
doorstep  of  the  block,  and  gathering  with  eager 
curiosity  about  our  stoop,  longing  to  see  what 
was  going  on  within.  Every  person  who  ap¬ 
proached  was  greeted  by,  “This  is  the  way  to 
the  King’s  Daughters,”  or  “There  is  No.  48.” 
“How  do  you  know  we  are  going  there  ?”  was 
asked.  “Oh,  we  know!”  and  sure  enough  they 
made  no  mistakes.  Miss  Mayer  says  that  the 
first  week  after  they  moved,  the  Madison  street 
children  were  constantly  hovering  about,  peering 
into  the  windows  with  anxious  interest,  but  as 
soon  as  her  face  or  any  familiar  one  appeared, 
they  would  give  a  friendly  nod,  and  go  off  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  to  find  that  we  had  not  altogether 
left  the  neighborhood.  And  all,  from  the  small¬ 
est  child  in  the  kindergarten  to  the  oldest 
of  the  “Home  Makers,”  are  perfectly  delighted 
with  the  new  rooms,  the  bright  pretty  papers 
and  the  clean  paint;  and  each  article  of  furni¬ 
ture  is  subject  to  their  keenest  and  most  admir¬ 
ing  scrutiny. 

The  “Home  Makers”  have  voted  to  use  the 
sum  of  their  dues  and  the  result  of  their  enter¬ 
tainment,  824  in  all,  to  their  room.  They  have 
had  the  border  of  the  floor  painted,  have  had 
well  beaten,  and  made  over  themselves,  some  old 
carpet,  sent  to  us  some  years  ago,  into  a  fine 
rug  and  bought  a  pretty  clock  for  the  mantel,  one 
Circle  has  given  the  muslin  for  sash  curtains  all 
over  the  house,  and  another  Circle  has  made 
them  up.  A  kind  friend  brought  a  beautiful 
copy  of  the  Sistine  Madonna  to  hang  over  the 
mantel,  which  will  be  a  benediction  to  those 
weary  mothers  every  time  they  look  at  the  heav¬ 
enly  face.  When  this  friend  went  to  buy  the 
picture  at  the  Berlin  Photograph  Company,  they 
were  so  interested  in  hearing  where  it  was  to 
go,  that  they  added  a  charming  photograph  of 
St.  Cecilia,  which  we  have  had  framed  for  the 
front  parlor  and  for  which  we  are  very  grateful. 

Many  articles  have  come  in  answer  to  our  ap¬ 
peals  for  furnishings,  and  each  finds  its  place 
awaiting  it.  We  are  holding  the  delightful 
check,  sent  by  one  of  our  kind  Evangelist  read¬ 
ers,  and  one  or  two  smaller  gifts  in  money  until 
we  see  what  articles  come  in  that  we  may  not 
duplicate  them.  We  shall  soon  be  able  to  get 
our  bookcases  built  and  arrange  our  library. 

One  of  the  chief  interests  to  our  guests  on 
Tuesday  was  the  display  of  work  from  our  Sat¬ 
urday  sewing  class,  which  was  left  on  the  screens 
where  it  had  been  exhibited  at  their  closing  ex¬ 
ercises  the  Saturday  preceding.  It  showed  how 
industrious  the  little  fingers  had  been  and  how 
untiring  the  teachers  in  their  patient  training 
of  them  to  secure  such  good  results. 

The  King’s  Garden  is  still  rather  dreary,  as 
some  paving  must  be  laid  and  some  fresh  earth 
brought  before  we  can  get  our  sand  heap,  put 
up  the  swing,  and  plant  any  flowers,  but  a  few 
weeks  will  do  wonders,  and  one  of  our  Tuesday 
guests  has  promised  to  give  an  afternoon  a 
week  to  the  children  in  the  Garden  which  is 
what  we  have  so  long  wanted. 


Children’s  Department 


THE  RIDE  TO  DREAMTOWX. 

Listen,  my  darling  I  Low  and  clear 
'The  sonnd  of  the  Sleepland  bell  I  bear; 

It  is  calling,  calling,  from  far  away. 

Through  the  twilight  falling  still  and  grray; 

Fairy  music  its  sweet  voice  seems. 

As  it  bids  you  away  to  the  land  of  dreams. 

There's  a  good  steed  waiting,  my  dear,  to  bear 
My  little  one  where  the  dream-elves  are. 

Mount  it,  my  darling,  and  ride  away 
Through  the  starry  twilight,  still  and  gray: 

It  will  carry  you  safely  o'er  bill  and  lea. 

This  trusty  charger  of  mamma’s  knee  I 

Mount  and  away,  with  a  good-night  kiss. 

Was  ever  so  gentle  a  steed  as  this? 

It  ambles  softly  where  roads  are  rough; 

A  touch  of  your  unspurred  foot's  enough 
To  set  it  galloping  fast  and  free; 

Was  ever  a  steed  like  a  mother's.knee  ? 

We  are  half  way  over  the  road,  my  dear. 

The  stars  are  out  and  the  way  is  clear. 

And  galloping,  galloping,  on  we  go. 

Till  the  Drowsy  Plains  we  have  crossed,  and  lo  1 
The  gleam  of  the  Dreamtown  lights  we  see; 

What  steed  so  swift  as  a  mother's  knee  ? 

The  gates  swing  open  and  we  ride  through. 

What  a  host  of  children  ahead  of  you ! 

Big  ones  and  little  ones,  dark  and  fair— 

They  have  come  to  Dreamtown  from  everywhere  I 
I  wonder,  darling — find  out  for  me  1— 

If  they  all  rode  over  on  mother's  knee. 

— Eben  E.  Rezford  in  The  Youth’s  Companion. 


THE  FATHERS  WHO  ARE  NOT  CHURCH 
GOERS. 

By  Susan  Teall  Perry, 

“Won’t  you  please  go  to  church  with  me  this 
morning,  papa?” 

It  was  a  sweet,  childish  voice  that  asked  this 
question  of  the  father,  who  sat  in  the  large  easy 
chair  almost  enveloped  in  the  voluminous  pages 
of  a  Sunday  newspaper.  He  looked  up  into  the 
bright,  earnest  face  of  hie  little  daughter,  but 
made  no  reply. 

“Flossie’s  papa  always  goes  with  her,  and  it 
must  be  so  nice  to  sit  right  up  next  to  a  papa  in 
church.”  As  the  child  spoke  these  last  words 
her  father  laid  down  the  newspaper,  and  began 
to  run  his  fingers  through  his  hair,  a  habit  he 
had  when  he  was  considering  an  important 
question. 

“Do,  please,  papa  dear,  just  this  once  ?” 

The  little  daughter  wound  her  arms  around  his 
neck  and  kissed  him.  "“That  ki^  settles'tfie 
matter,  my  pet,  I  will  go  with  you.” 

What  a  beaming  face  the  little  daughter  had, 
as  she  walked  to  church  that  Sunday  morning 
with  her  small  white  hand  lovingly  clasped  in 
papa’s  large  one.  Mamma,  too,  was  happy  as 
she  walked  at  her  husband’s  side.  With  what  a 
triumphant  look  the  child  walked  down  the  aisle 
with  papa,  and  then  seated  herself  beside  him 
as  he  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  pew.  It 
was  a  long  time  since  the  head  of  that  family 
had  been  to  church.  He  paid  for  a  pew,  gave 
his  wife  money  for  the  offerings  to  the  Lord  s 
work,  was  very  particular  to  see  that  his  little 
daughter  had  pennies  for  Sunday-school,  and 
that  no  trivial  excuse  kept  her  away  from  its  in¬ 
fluences.  But  the  worshiping  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord  was  left  to  his  wife  and  daughter;  he 
did  not  seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  honor  the 
Lord  with  his  presence.  It  seemed  a  strange 
coincidence  that  his  mother’s  hymn  was  the 
first  one  the  minister  gave  out.  “Oh  for  a  closer 
walk  with  God.”  Newer  hymns  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  ones  in  the  usual  order  of 
things,  but  these  words  were  sung  to  the  famil¬ 
iar  tune.  There  is  nothing  at  times  that  takes 
hold  of  our  hearts  like  the  hymns  that  mother 
sang,  especially  if  her  voice  has  long  since 
ceased  to  be  heard  in  the  earthly  home.  How 
well  it  brought  to  that  son’s  mind  the  old  church 
in  the  country  town  where  he  used  to  live ;  the 
pew  in  the  middle  aisle  where  the  dear  mother 


passed  in  first  and  took  her  place  in  the  corner, 
the  line  of  children  that  followed,  and  the  father, 
who  stood  at  the  pew  door  and  marshaled  hie 
family  in  with  solemnity  and  dignity,  and  then 
took  hie  place  at  the  head  of  the  pew. 

Whole  families  went  to  church  in  those  days, 
but  looking  about  that  morning  the  man  who 
had  been  absent  so  long  from  the  Lord’s  house, 
saw  that  in  some  of  the  pews  the  children  were 
missing  and  in  others  the  head  of  the  family. 
He  knew  many  of  those  husbands  and  fathers, 
and  he  knew  that  they  had  fallen  into  the  same 
habit  that  he  had  of  absenting  themselves  from 
the  church,  giving  just  such  meaningless  excuses 
as  he  had  when  asked  why  he  was  never  seen  at 
the  head  of  his  pew.  As  the  hymn  went  on  he 
almost  imagined  he  could  hear  his  mother’s 
voice  again,  as  if  she  had  left  the  heavenly  choir 
for  a  short  time  to  meet  her  child  once  more 
with  the  old  hymn  in  the  earthly  house  of  the 
Lord. 

And  more  and  more  as  the  service  went  on  was 
it  borne  in  upon  hie  soul  how  far  he  had  jour¬ 
neyed  from  that  faith  in  Christ,  which  the  dear 
consecrated  father  and  mother  had  taught  him. 
His  mother  had  walked  very  close  to  God  the 
son  knew,  and  yet  she  was  daily  singing  that 
hymn,  which  showed  that  she  longed  for  even  a 
closer  walk  with  Him. 

He  had  forgotten  all  this  in  the  strife  for 
“the  gold  that  perisheth,  ”  and  the  mother’s 
teachings  about  the  things  that  are  unseen  and 
eternal  had  been  laid  aside  for  those  that  are 
seen  and  are  temporal.  His  little  child’s  hand 
had  led  him  back  that  Sunday  morning  to  the 
holy  influences  of  his  boyhood  days. 

“Didn’t  you  think  it  was  nice  in  church  this 
morning,  papa?”  said  the  little  daughter  as 
they  walked  home  together  hand  in  hand. 

“Yes,  darling,  I  did,  and  it  made  you  so  happy 
and  did  me  so  much  good,  that  1  think  you  can 
count  on  your  papa  for  an  escort  to  church  after 
this.  ” 

“O,  papa.  I’m  just  as  happy  as  I  can  be.  I 
must  tell  Flossie.  She  knows  how  lonesome  I 
used  to  feel  when  I  sat  in  the  pew  without  any 
papa  and  saw  her  cuddled  right  up  to  hers.” 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  absence  of 
children  from  the  church  services.  What  of  the 
fathers  who  should  sit  at  the  head  of  the  pews  I 
Those  who  as  boys  used  to  be  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord  in  His  holy  day  ?  “The  cares  of  the 
world  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  and  the 
lust  of  other  things  have  entered  in  and  choked 
the  word  and  it  becometh  unfruitful.” 

They  excuse,  instead  of  accuse  themselves,  fo 
their  indifference  to  the  things  that  pertain  to 
eternal  life.  The  toils  of  the  world  make  a  late 
sleep  on  Sunday  morning  a  necessity,  or  a  long 
walk  as  a  constitutional  must  be  taken,  or  “a 
spin  on  the  wheel,”  to  some  outside  place  is  in¬ 
dulged  in.  But  the  most  paltry  excuse  of  all  is 
the  one  that  is  such  a  direct  insult  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  God-fearing  parents  who  tried  to  train 
their  children  in  the  faith  that  is  unto  salva¬ 
tion.  “I  had  to  go  to  church  when  I  was  a 
boy,  and  got  a  distaste  for  it  and  since  I  have 
grown  up  I  have  not  cared  to  enter  into  any 
church  relations.” 

The  majority  of  the  men  who  are  sustaining 
the  church  are  from  the  ranks  of  boys,  who, 
from  their  youth  up  were  under  the  influences 
of  the  hallowed  church  services.  So  those  who 
excuse  themselves  in  that  way  are  the  exception 
instead  of  the  rule. 

You.  fathers,  who  are  shirking  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  putting  it  upon  the  mother’s  shoulders, 
of  the  religious  training  of  your  children,  will 
have  a  sad  reaping  by  and- by.  A  boy,  whom  a 
Christian  mother  was  trying  to  keep  under  the 
good  influences  of  the  church,  said  to  her, 
“Churches  are  for  mothers  and  children.  Father 
does  not  go  to  church.  I  don’t  see  why  you  want 
me  to  go.  When  I  grow  up  I’m  going  to  stay  at 
home  Sundays  just  as  father  does.” 
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THE  CHILDREN’S  PICNIC  UNDER  THE 
APPLE  TREE 
By  M.  W,  D.  Lyon. 

It  was  only  a  rough  country  lane,  with  a  nar¬ 
row  foot-path  in  the  middle,  well  worn  by  those 
who  would  rather  jump  over  a  stile  and  “cross 
lots,’’  than  take  the  village  sidewalk  to  the  rail¬ 
road  station,  because  that  was  the  shorter  way. 

A  stone  fence  on  either  side,  broken  away  here 
and  there  by  cattle  jumpine  over  from  the 
meadow,  marked  its  boundaries.  An  apple  tree 
that  grew  on  one  side  of  this  lane,  very  near 
the  stone  wall,  often  invited  the  children  of  the 
neighborhood  to  enjoy  its  shade. 

It  was  a  lovely  May  afternoon,  six  little  chil¬ 
dren  had  come  together  for  a  picnic  under  the 
apple  tree.  Two  old  chairs  and  several  soap¬ 
boxes  seated  them  comfortably  around  a  small 
table.  How  pretty  the  table  looked,  and  so  in¬ 
viting  ! 

The  children  had  been  into  the  woods  near 
by  and  gathered  their  hands  full  of  wild  flowers, 
anemones,  columbines  and  violets.  A  tin-can 
served. for  a  vase,  and  Japanese  napkins  for 
plates,  on  each  of  which  lay  a  tiny  bouquet  of 
wild  violets. 

A  pair  of  orioles  in  a  maple  tree  over  the  way, 
furnished  the  music  for  the  company.  Bread 
and  butter,  crackers  and  sugar  cookies,  with 
water  from  a  spring  near  by  made  up  the  lunch. 

Kate  Marling  was  mistress  of  ceremonies,  and 
appointed  each  her  place.  There  was  no  written 
menu  nor  stylish  waiter  to  serve  them,  but  no 
hostess  of  a  fashionable  lunch  party  was  ever 
more  delighted  to  do  the  honors  of  the  feast. 
When  all  were  seated  and  there  was  a  lull  of 
voices,  Kate  looked  around  at  her  guests  with  a 
puzzled  face,  she  evidently  didn’t  know  what 
to  do  next.  At  her  home  table  her  father  al¬ 
ways  said  grace,  but  who  would  say  it  now  ? 
.She,  herself,  lacked  the  courage,  although  she 
felt  it  was  the  right  way  to  do.  Who  wonld 
help  her  out  of  this  dilemma  ?  Her  little  sister, 
dark  eyed,  Madonna-faced  Ruth,  unknowingly 
came  to  her  rescue.  “Let  me  say  gace,  Katie;’’ 
then  all  bowed  their  heads,  and  the  little  lisping 
tongue  said,  “We  thank  Thee  for  all  the  lovely 
things,  make  us  dood  and — and — and  dooder. 
Amen.  ’’ 

Katie,  greatly  relieved,  immediately  passed 
the  bread  and  all  fell  to  eating  with  a  child’s 
relish,  of  the  simple  picnic  fare.  What  a  happy 
little  company  it  was  ?  The  orioles  seemed  to 
catch  the  joyous  spirit  of  the  children  which 
added  to  their  own,  led  them  to  sing  sweeter 
songs  than  ever  before.  The  light  winged  clouds 
kept  slowly  drifting  over  the  blue  sky,  while 
two  looking  like  angels  with  parted  wings  hung 
for  a  long  time  over  where  they  were  sitting, 
seemingly  to  bless  those  contented  little  ones. 

Surely  a  happier  company  of  children  never 
came  together  of  a  May-day.  May  we  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  prayer  of  the  tiny,  lisping  Ruth, 
“Make  us  dood — and — and — and  dooder,’’  was 
heard  away  up  above  the  clouds,  and  was  an¬ 
swered  in  the  joy  of  the  little  party. 

THE  SPARROW  AKD  THE  BABY. 

One  of  the  Boston  dailies  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  a  painter  can  hnd  some  of  the 
prettiest  subjects  for  his  canvass  in  the  “little 
incidents’’  that  occur  every  day  on  the  street. 
An  Italian  woman,  a  baby  and  a  little  English 
sparrow  would  have  made  excellent  material  for 
his  brush  one  morning  not  long  ago.  The  scene 
was  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  oflBce  of  the 
police  commissioners  in  Pemberton  Square. 
Hundreds  of  people  hurried  by,  but  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  many  of  them  took  note  of  the  pretty  pic¬ 
ture  of  sweet  tranquility  amid  the  bustle  and 
confusion  of  the  busy  street. 

An  Italian  mother  had  come  to  the  office  to 
procure  a  license  to  play  musical  instruments  on 
the  street,  and  had  to  wait  her  turn.  The  day 
was  hot  and  the  waiting  was  long  in  the  ante¬ 


room  of  the  commissioner.  The  girl  tried  to 
quiet  the  baby  who  made  vigorous  protests  to 
being  bound  so  long  with  “red  tape,’’  and 
finally  she  took  it  down  stairs  and  out  on  the 
broad  stone  steps  of  the  building.  She  sat  on 
the  topmost  step,  to  catch  the  cool  breeze,  placed 
the  baby  in  her  lap,  pillowed  its  head  on  her 
arm,  and  crooned  a  soft  lullaby.  From  her 
shoulder  flew  an  English  sparrow,  which  had 
been  caught  and  tamed  by  the  family.  It  flut¬ 
tered  to  the  baby’s  breast,  where  it  sat  with  its 
head  cocked  on  one  side  in  a  knowing  manner 
and  watched  the  infant.  The  baby  looked  at 
the  bird,  but  was  so  sleepy  that  its  eyelids  grad¬ 
ually  closed.  They  were  evidencly  close  friends, 
but  the  tiny  sparrow  seemed  to  feel  that  the 
baby  was  not  as  friendly  as  usual.  Twice  he 
picked  at  the  baby’s  rosy  cheeks  as  if  to  say 
“Wake  up  and  let’s  have  some  fun, ’’ but  the 
girl  chided  the  bird  gently,  and  it  had  to  con¬ 
tent  itself  with  watching  the  baby,  until  at  last 
he  nestled  itself  into  the  baby’s  dress,  and  was 
quiet  too. 

AN  ACCOMPLISHED  CAT. 

One  of  the  most  accomplished  cats  in  England 
belongs  to  Lady  Randolph  Churchill.  It  is  a 
Maltese  Angora  without  one  spot  and  with  a 
particularly  cunning  face.  This  cat  was  bought 
for  the  late  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  during 
that  year  or  two  when  his  strong  mind  failed 
and  every  effort  was  made  to  amuse  him.  He 
was  afraid  of  dogs,  taking  a  sudden  terror  at 
sight  of  them,  but  Miss  Angora  just  pleased 
him.  She  was  sent  from  India  by  an  officer  in 
that  country  who  had  taken  her  parents  there 
years  before.  Her  mother  had  been  a  watch- 
cat,  able  to  keep  guard  over  a  tent,  meowing  if 
a  strange  step  came,  and  of  course  her  children 
were  very  bright.  When  this  Churchill  cat  was 
told  to  “go  and  play  the  piano,’’  she  would  im¬ 
mediately  walk  back  and  forth  upon  the  keys  of 
the  baby-grand  in  the  boudoir, 

“Now  sit  for  your  picture,’’  meant  to  assume 
a  demure  position,  with  her  paws  in  line,  her 
tail  neatly  curled  around  them,  and  her  head 
nicely  bent  to  one  side,  as  if  trying  “to  look 
pleasant.’’ — Harper’s  Round  Table. 

BIRDS  IN  THE  NEST. 

“When  the  young  birds  can  fly  really  well  for 
instance,  there  will  no  longer  be  any  risk, ’’  said 
the  mate.  “When  they  can  sing  better  still, 
our  music  will  be  pleasanter  than  ever,  and 
when  they  are  able  and  independent,  all  our 
cares  and  anxieties  will  be  at  an  end.  Wait  a 
little  longer,  and  you  will  be  happy  indeed.’’ 

The  hen -mother  sighed,  “I  suppose  you  must 
be  right,’’  said  she;  “I  will  wait.  But  if  I 
could  sing  myself,  I  would  sing  a  mother’s  song 
about  the  birds  in  the  nest.  It  may  not  hare 
been  perfection,  but  it  was  a  very  happy  time.’’ 
So  she  waited  and  did  her  best  to  be  pleased. 
But  for  longer  and  longer  intervals  the  empty 
nest  stared  her  in  the  face,  and  she  thought 
many  things  she  did  not  dare  to  say — even  the 
old  foolish  wish  that  they  were  all  in  their  egg¬ 
shells  again.  Still  every  evening,  when  they 
came  back  and  perched  in  the  boughs,  if  not  in 
the  nest,  and  the  singing  grew  sweeter  and 
sweeter,  she  cheered  up  and  rejoiced  once  more. 

And  now  at  last  the  nestlings  were  full-grown 
birds,  and  could  fly  and  sing  as  well  as  their 
parents.  Perfection  had  come ;  they  were  inde¬ 
pendent  ;  nobody’s  young  birds  could  twit  them 
now.  “But  now,  of  course,’’  said  their  father, 
“they  must  go  out  and  seek  their  fortunes,  as 
we  did,  and  choose  mates,  and  settle  in  life  for 
themselves.  You  see  the  justice  of  this  ?’’ 

The  hen-mother,  to  whom  he  was  speaking, 
answered  “Yes;’’  but  her  heart  was  half  broken. 
And  when  he  added,  “This  is  the  real  perfection 
of  happiness  to  parents,’’  she  made  no  answer  at 
all.  “It  ought  to  be,  perhaps,’’  thoueht  she  to 
herself,  but  it  isn’t  so  with  me.  I  wonder  why  ? 
She  eat  on  the  edge  of  the  empty  nest  and  won¬ 


dered  still ;  but  she  coudn’t  find  out  the  secret 
there.  Then  the  young  ones  piped  to  her  from 
the  woods,  and  at  last  said  she,  “Things  are 
altered,  I  see;  I  will  go  to  them;’’  and  the  very 
thought  comforted  her  as  she  flew  away. 

And  when  she  had  found  them,  and  watched 
them  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  own  young 
life,  listened  to  them  as  they  warbled  merrily 
to  each  other  among  the  trees,  or  sported  with 
friends  here  and  there,  she  began  to  understand 
the  whole  matter.  She  was  rejoicing  in  their 
joy  rather  than  in  her  own.  .  .  .  One  day  with 
her  mate  by  her  side  she  said,  “I  was  sefish  be¬ 
fore  ;  wanted  my  own  darlings  to  myself,  under 
my  own  wing,  in  my  own  particular  nest,  safe 
as  I  called  it — foolish  that  I  was !  Oh.  narrow, 
narrow  thought !  As  if  one  place  was  safer  than 
another,  when  the  sun  looks  down  everywhere, 
streaming  warmth  and  comfort  upon  all !  I  see 
things  differently  now.  The  wood  is  but  a  larger 
nest,  and  those  that  live  in  it  but  a  larger  fam¬ 
ily.  I  spread  out  my  love  a  little  wider  and  lo, 
my  happiness  spreads  out  too. 

Other  mothers  in  other  nests,  lift  up  your 
souls,  as  the  circle  widens  from  your  feet.  “One 
God  and  Father  of  us  all,  who  is  above  all,  and 
through  all,  and  in  you  all,’’ has  all  together' 
now  in  the  circle  of  His  care ;  yea,  even  though 
a  world,  or  the  change  we  call  death,  may  seem 
to  divide  them;  and  He  will  bring  His  own  to¬ 
gether  at  last  into  one  home — the  “Father’s 
House’’- — one  home,  be  the  mansions  never  so 
many ! — Parables  from  Nature.  Mrs.  Gatty. 

IN  PUBLIC. 

There  ^are  few  better  places  in  which  to  study 
the  good  and  bad  points  of  mankind  than  a  pub¬ 
lic  conveyance.  I  always  resent  it  when  I  see  a 
young  and  healthy  girl  sit  still  while  an  aged 
man  or  woman  stands,  and  have  a  thrill  of 
delight  when  I  see  a  woman  with  a  baby  in  her 
arms  enter  a  car  and  half  a  dozen  men  rise  to 
give  her  a  seat.  And  to  the  honor  of  mankind 
be  it  said  that  this  is  the  rule,  not.the  excep¬ 
tion,  among  men  of  all  classes — the  day  laborer 
as  well  as  the  thoroughbred  gentleman,  do  honor 
to  motherhood.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  small  boy  of 
three  years  of  age  was  in  a  horse-car  with  his 
mother.  As  there  were  many  seats  to  spare,  the 
little  fellow  was  allowed  to  kneel  on  the  end  seat* 
in  the  forward  part  of  the  car,  where,  through 
the  front  window,  he  could  watch  the  driver 
and  horses.  Suddenly  his  view  was  cut  off  by  a 
man  who,  jumping  upon  the  front  platform, 
stood  with  hie  broad  back  to  the  car  window. 
Perhaps  the  intensity  of  the  child’s  gaze  upon 
the  objectionable  back  made  the  man  turn. 
Glancing  in,  he  saw  the  eager  face  close  to  the 
glass.  He  was  a  plain  man,  but  as  he  stepped 
to  the  other  side  of  the  platform  the  kindly 
smile  that  lighted  hie  face  made  it  lovely. 

“Mamma,’’  cried  the  delighted  baby,  “that 
gentleman  moved  so  I  could  see  the  horses ! 
I’m  sure  he  must  have  a  little  boy  of  his  own.’’ 

In  private  and  in  public  the  world  over  it  is 
the  unselfish  “fellow  feeling’’  that  makes  us 
wondrous  kind. — Harper’s  Bazar. 

A  pleasant  story  is  told  of  Lady  Macdonald, 
wife  of  the  late  Premier  of  Canada,  who  has 
long  been  an  abstainer.  Another  lady  of  high 
position  met  her  at  dinner  one  day  and  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  that  she  took  no  wine,  and  at 
length  asked:  “Did  you  not  set  out  wine  when 
you  entertained  the  Marquis  of  Lome  ?’’ 
“Never!’’  was  the  prompt  reply.  “But  did  you 
not  feel  that  you  must  apologize  ?’’  “Certainly 
not.  Wine  is  not  a  natural  beverage,  and  so 
should  rather  come  in  than  go  out  with  apol¬ 
ogy.  ’  ’  This  answer  and  that  example  led  the 
other  lady  to  become  an  abstainer  also. 

Mrs.  John  Sherwood  in  her  lecture  at  Elmira 
College,  said:  “Sometimes  when  I  go  shopping, 

I  think  there  are  more  ladies  behind  the  coun¬ 
ters  than  in  front  of  them.  When  I  see  a  luxu¬ 
rious  customer  wear  out  a  poor,  pale  saleswoman 
with  her  insufficiently  considered  wants,  and 
then  go  away  after  buying  nothing,  to  proc^ 
to  the  next  shop  to  do  the  same  thing  again. 
I  think  the  real  lady  is  behind  the  counter.’’ 
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WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

“It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  when,  by  a  di¬ 
vine  revelation,  the  course  of  the  Gospel  stream 
was  turned  Westward  that  it  might  bless  Europe 
and  this  American  nation  then  undreamed  of, 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  was  first  planted  on 
the  European  continent  in  a  women’s  prayer¬ 
meeting  by  the  river  side  at  the  city  of  Phil- 
lippi. ’’ — Mrs.  A.  T.  W.  in  Mid-Continent. 

For  our  last  monthly  meeting  Miss  V.  M. 
White  had  prepared  a  full  program  on  the  June 
topic,  “Our  Missionaries, ’’  Several  papers  were 
read  treating  of  the  present  conditions  of  the 
Indians  and  Mexicans  in  this  country,  there 
were  also  biographical  sketches  of  some  mission¬ 
aries  who  have  been  promoted  to  higher  service. 

The  story  of  Miss  Susan  McBeth  and  her  Nez 
Perc^  Indians  in  Idaho,  was  briefly  told. 
General  O.  O.  Howard,  who  visited  her  at  the 
transform'ed  village  of  Kamiah,  described  her 
fragile  appearance  and  her  especial  work,  which 
has  been  called  a  “theological  school’’ :  “She 
gathers  her  disciples  about  her,  a  few  at  a  time, 
and  having  learned  their  language,  instructs 
them  and  prepares  them  for  teachers.  ’  ’  Her  text 
book  was  the  Bible,  and  two  by  two  she  sent 
out  her  pupils  to  tell  the  story  to  their  own  peo¬ 
ple.  This  sketch,  entitled  “A  Missionary  Hero¬ 
ine,’’  can  be  obtained  for  five  cents  at  Room  714 
of  156  Fifth  Avenue. 

The  story  of  Miss  Cornelia  W’hite  can  also  be 
obtained  there.  She  possessed  “a  rarely  beauti¬ 
ful  character,’’  and  renounced  a  large  salary  in 
a  prominent  educational  institution  that  she 
might  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  Sioux  of  South 
Dakota. 

At  the  Good  Will  Mission  she  wrought  unceas¬ 
ingly,  extending  her  efforts  into  surrounding 
heathen  homes.  Visiting  a  very  old  and  a  very 
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poor  woman  one  day,  she  enquired  why  she  never 
attended  church.  “Oh,  I  am  old  and  poor,’’ 
she  said,  “and  I  cannot  go  far  from  the  fire,  I 
feel  the  cold  so  much.  Besides,  I  have  nothing 
to  wear  on  my  head.’’  “Would  you  come  to 
church  if  you  had  this  to  wear  ?’’  queried  Miss 
White,  handing  the  woman  her  own  bonnet. 
She  promised  that  she  would,  and  Miss  White 
returned  to  the  mission  bonnetless  that  day, 
having  wrapped  her  cloak  about  her  bead  for 
protection  from  the  fierce  wind.  This  was  not 
enough.  She  possessed  one  treasured  memento 
of  her  beloved  mother,  the  shawl  that  she  had 
last  worn.  A  teacher  entering  her  room  in  the 
afternoon  found  Miss  White  upon  her  knees  be¬ 
fore  her  trunk,  passing  her  hand  caressingly  over 
its  soft  folds  and  her  eyes  full  of  tears.  Upon 
inquiry  the  story  of  the  old  woman  was  related, 
and  then  with  the  tears  pouring  down  her  cheeks, 
she  said :  “1  never  thought  to  part  with  it,  but 
I  am  going  to  give  it  to  that  old  woman.  Who 
knows,  may  be  if  she  comes  to  church  she  may 
be  brought  to  Christ  before  she  dies.  The 
teacher  protested  against  this  sacrifice,  but  it 
had  been  given  for  Christ’s  sake  and  must  go. 

“The  next  Sabbath  the  Indian  woman  was  in 
her  place  and  for  many  Sabbaths  after.  One 
morning  there  was  communion  in  the  church, 
and  among  those  who  stood  up  to  confess  their 
faith  in  Christ  was  this  aged  Indian  woman, 
and  on  her  bead  was  Miss  White’s  bonnet,  about 
her  bent  old  shoulders  was  the  mother’s  shawl.’’ 
Not  many  months  after  there  came  to  this  de¬ 
voted  missionary  a  messenger  from  the  King. 
She  recognized  the  summons,  was  cheerful  in 
the  midst  of  suffering,  and  “with  helpful  words 
to  those  who  sorrowed  about  her,  the  sweet 
spirit  passed  away.  Her  last  request  was :  “Bury 
me  in  the  little  church  yard  by  the  side  of  those 
whom  I  have  loved  and  for  whom  I  have  la¬ 
bored. ’’  And  there  her  grave  is  to  day,  a  little 
mound  carefully  tended  by  Indian  women  and 
children,  who  speak  her  name  in  grateful  rever¬ 
ence  as  one  who  understood  and  loved  them. 

A  beautiful  testimony  was  paid  to  the  cheerful 
self-denial  of  Rev.  James  Menaul  of  New  Mexico, 
who  was  accustomed  to  take  long  journeys  on 
foot  rather  than  put  the  Board  to  the  expense 
of  purchasing  him  a  horse.  He  never  indulged 
in  a  sleeping  berth  on  the  railroad  when  travel¬ 
ling  at  night  and  counted  this  no  sacrifice 
worthy  the  name. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mies  Fannie  Parley’s 
sister,  who  said  that  at  the  age  of  ten  years  she 
found  in  Ezekiel  xxxiii.  78,  the  keynote  of  her 
life.  This  took  her  as  a  missionary  to  India  in 
1879.  In  three  years  her  health  failed,  but 
after  a  season  of  rest  we  know  bow  well  she 
spent  the  remaining  years. 

Miss  Goodrich  from  Brittain’s  Cove,  North 
Carolina,  reported  great  advance  during  the  past 
year.  The  constant  presence  and  power  of  the 
Lord  is  manifested  in  the  new  church.  Since 
its  dedication  there  has  been  no  reaction. 

Specimens  were  exhibited  of  the  industries 
which  have  been  introduced  among  the  women. 

Our  school  at  Jupiter  is  eleven  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Asheville.  The  Rev.  H.  M.  Boyd,  who 
has  charge  of  this  school,  anticipates  commenc¬ 
ing  a  series  of  meetings,  assisted  by  Mr.  Fox, 
who  is  pastor  of  the  Farm  School.  Hie  reiterated 
request  is:  “Will  the  Board  join  with  us  in 
prayer  that  we  may  have  a  special  season  of 
grace,  for  this  country  needs  a  great  religious 
awakening?’’  H.  E.  B. 
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WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

At  the  meetiog  of  May  26tb,  Mrs.  Prentice 
presided  and  Mrs.  B.  R.  Booth  led  in  prayer. 

Mies  Hubbard  read  a  long  letter  from  Miss 
McKillican,  our  missionary  nurse  in  China, 
which  was  written  from  San  Ho,  about  thirty- 
five  miles  from  Peking,  where  she  had  been 
holding  classes  for  women  inquirers.  Her  hos¬ 
pital  work  is  not  pressing  just  now  as  Dr.  Leon¬ 
ard  is  spending  her  first  year  in  the  study  of  the 
language  and  has  only  been  able  to  open  the 
Dispensary  three  times  a  week  since  January. 
She  has  been  able  to  relieve  some  critical  cases 
and  begins  to  realize  something  of  the  joy  which 
comes  through  caring  for  these  suffering  people. 
She  writes:  “I  have  been  making  two  visits  to 
the  country  each  year  and  have  found  the  work 
especially  encouraging.  We  had  a  blessed  time 
last  March.  A  few  women  who  came  then  for 
the  first  time,  with  no  interest,  but  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  friends,  accepted  Christ  and  went  away 
happy,  determined  to  love  and  obey  Him  at  all  haz¬ 
ards.  I  could  but  tremble  for  them  as  they  knew 
so  little  of  the  Bible  teachings,  and  would  have 
so  many  temptations  and  no  outside  help.  They 
have,  however,  all  been  back  either  in  the  No¬ 
vember  class  or  this  one,  and  truly  it  makes  me 
happy  to  see  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
them.  They  look  bright  and  are  so  much  more 
earnest  in  their  class  work,  and  so  much  more 
gentle  and  patient  with  their  children.  When 
they  tell  how  they  have  given  up  gambling  and 
using  vile  language,  and  I  hear  from  relatives 
of  the  change  in  their  homes,  I  cannot  but 
wonder  at  the  power  there  is  in  the  Word  of 
God.”  One  woman,  Mrs.  Chang,  was  so  deaf 
and  stupid  that  when  she  first  came  it  seemed 
impossible  to  reach  her  darkened  mind,  but  she 
was  “dead  in  earnest,’’  and  made  rapid 
progress  in  spite  of  her  defects.  Finally  she  said 
to  her  teacher,  “Don’t  you  remember  how  my 
head  used  to  shake  all  the  time  ?  Well  you  see 
it  doesn’t  now,  and  do  you  know  why  ?  I  used 
to  get  so  angry  I  felt  ill  all  over,  and  my  head 
shook,  but  now  I  don’t  lose  my  temper,  and  my 
head  does  not  shake.  ’  ’ 

Mise  McKillican  was  ready  to  return  to  Peking 
on  March  25th,  but  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  her 
uncomfortable  village  quarters  for  six  days  by  a 
prolonged  cold  storm.  She  had  no  fire  in  her 
room,  which  was  small  and  dark,  and  to  keep 
warm  she  had  to  stay  in  bed  much  of  the  time  I 
But  even  this  was  a  doubtful  pleasure,  as  the 
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mattress  was  very  thin,  and  she  could  feel  the 
Kang  plainly,  and  the  room  abounded  in  rats, 
mice,  and  fleas.  (I  do  not  believe  that  we  in 
America  can  half  understand  all  that  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  endure  in  the  way  of  vermin,  evil 
smells,  and  disturbing  noise. )  Just  outside 
these  wretched  quarters,  two  donkeys  were  kept, 
and  six  chair  bearers  were  in  an  adjoining 
room.  No  proper  food  was  to  be  had,  and  the 
six  days  must  have  seemed  endlessly  long.  At 
last  they  started  through  thick  mud  and  had  a 
doleful  journey  to  this  city.  Part  of  the  way 
the  bearers  had  to  wade  bare- footed  through 
water  coated  with  ice.  On  arriving  at  her  own 
home,  the  rooms  seemed  so  “large,  bright  and 
clean,’’  and  all  the  missionaries  most  attractive 
in  dress  and  appearance ! 

Dr.  Barrows  who  has  just  returned  from  hie 
lecture  tour  in  India,  speaks  with  no  uncertain 
sound  as  to  what  be  has  seen  in  that  land.  In 
a  recent  letter  to  the  Congregational  ist  he  writes : 

“The  lectureship  has  given  me  a  wide  knowl¬ 
edge  of  missionaries  of  many  churches,  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  missionary  activities  and 
brought  me  into  intimate  friendly  relations  with 
hundreds  of  educated  non-Christians.  Although 
my  stay  in  India  was  so  short,  I  met  with  few 
missionaries  who  have  seen  so  much  of  India 
and  mission  work  there.  I  was  constantly  hear- 1 
ing  the  Christian  and  the  non-Christian  side  of  j 
many  of  the  great  questions  now  discussed. 
How  ridiculous  appears  the  claim  some  times 
made  in  America  that  men  of  intelligence  and 
that  members  of  the  Brahman  caste  are  never 
converted  to  Christianity.  Have  I  not  seen  a 
Brahman  preaching  Christ  in  the  bazars  of 
Benares  f  Have  I  not  seen  a  whole  row  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Brahmans  in  the  pews  of  a  native  church 
in  Abmednagar  ?  Have  I  not  sat  for  an  hour  in 
Poona  with  a  Brahman  who  told  me  the  story  of 
his  conversion  to  Christ  ?  And  have  I  not  lis¬ 
tened  to  addresses  from  native  Christians  in  In¬ 
dia,  addresses  so  able  and  vigorous  that  I  longed 
to  have  such  men  and  women  stand  before  our 
churches  in  America  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  American  and  European 
travelers,  bent  on  seeing  Hindu  temples,  Moslem 
mosques  and  the  varied  and  brilliant  life  of  the 
bazars,  usually  miss  a  sight  of  what  after  all  is 
most  hopeful  and  moet  important  to  the  present 
life  of  India — the  homes,  schools,  churches, 
hospitals  and  printing  bouses  of  the  Christian 
missionaries.  No  believer  in  the  Gospel  can 
look  for  three  months  on  what  filled  for  the 
most  part  my  thought  and  vision  without  a  new 
sense  of  the  strength,  effectiveness  and  assured 
coming  triumph  of  Christian  effort. 

Of  course  I  heard  many  criticisms  of  mission¬ 
aries,  but  I  never  heard  a  Hindu,  Brahmin  or 
Moslem  say,  what  ignorant  and  prejudiced  Euro¬ 
peans  have  sometimes  said  in  my  hearing  out  of  i 
India,  that  the  missionaries  were  doing  no  good. 
Frequently  the  chairmen  at  my  lectures,  or  the! 
Hindu  gentleman  who  moved  the  vote  of  thanks, 
spoke  with  grateful  appreciation  of  the  work 
which  missionary  educators  are  doing.  I  shall 
never  forget  how  the  famous  Hindu  ascetic,  the 
Holy  Man  of  Benares,  said  to  me:  “I  think 
Jesus  Christ  was  a  very  good  man.  He  must 
have  been  something  like  Mr.  Hewlett,’’  a 
deceased  veteran  of  the  London  Mission  Society. 
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i  AVER’S  Argument. 


If  there  is  any  reason  why  you  should  use 
any  sarsaparilla,  there  is  every  reason  why  you 
should  use  Ayer’s.  When  j’ou  take  sarsaparilla 
you  take  it  to  cure  disease ;  you  want  to  be  cured 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  as  cheaply  as  possible. 
That  is  why  you  should  use  Ayer’s :  it  cures 
quickly  and  cheaply — and  it  cures  to  stay.  Many 
people  write  us  ;  “I  would  sooner  have  one  bottle 
of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  than  three  of  any  other 
kind.”  A  druggist  writes  that  ”  one  bottle  of 
Ayer’s  will  give  more  benefit  than  six  of  any  other 
kind.”  If  one  bottle  of  Ayer’s  will  do  the  work 
of  three  it  must  have  the  strength  of  three  at  the 
cost  of  one.  There’s  the  point  in  a  nutshell.  It 
pays  every  way  to  use 
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Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 


Mieeionaries  are  often  foolishly  criticised  by 
natives,  but  they  are  trusted  by  them,  and  this 
is  the  highest  praise  which  a  Hindu  can  pay  to 
mortal  man.  I  know  a  missionary  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Board  in  southern  India  who  was  asked  to 
take  charge  of  the  funds  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Hindu  temples.” 

Surely  such  testimony  as  this  should  be  read 
in  all  oui  auxiliary  meetings.  It  will  do  much 
to  correct  the  false  impressions  which  prevail 
with  regard  to  missionaries  and  their  work. 

Miss  Montgomery  and  Dr.  Mary  E.  Bradford 
of  Persia,  expect  to  start  on  their  return  journey 
June  5th,  sailing  on  the  “City  of  Rome.”  A 
thousand  good  wishes  go  with  them  from  the 
numberless  friends  whom  they  are  leaving  in 
this  country.  J.  B.  S. 


THE  CHINESE  NEW  YEAR. 

The  Chinese  New  Year,  its  holidays  and  its 
calling  days,  have  come  and  gone,  and  we  are 
fast  settling  down  to  our  routine  work  for  the 
coming  year. 

Our  school  broke  up  for  the  year  almost  before 
we  returned  from  Hoihow,  but  the  Christians 
turned  out  in  good  force  on  the  Sunday,  two 
days  before  the  New  Y^ear,  to  celebrate  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  Three  manly  young  school  boys, 
the  fruits  of  several  years’  study  in  the  school, 
plucked  during  our  Week  of  Prayer,  stood  up 
and  received  baptism.  The  first  baptized  child 
of  the  church  was  also  received — our  preacher’s 
fourteen  year  old  daughter,  who  is  fast  develop 
ing  into  a  modest,  educated  young  Christian 
woman.  The  two  infant  girls  of  Mr.  Melrose 
and  Dr.  Vanderburgh  were  also  baptized.  Sev¬ 
eral  other  school  boys  at  the  end  of  last  year, 
had  openly  acknowledged  Christ  as  their  Saviour, 
with  full  knowledge  of  what  it  meant.  How¬ 
ever,  the  opposition  from  their  family  was  very 
strong  against  their  joining  the  church,  and  as 
it  was  thought  that  by  waiting  a  while,  they 
might  win  them  to  the  Gospel  by  their  words 
and  lives,  they  w’ill  not  receive  baptism  until 
later. 

On  China  New  Y'ear’s  Day  not  a  man  works. 
Hardly  a  man  stirred  from  his  door,  except  in¬ 
deed  one  poor  family  in  the  market,  who  had 
feasted  themselves  to  sleep,  and  of  whom  the 
dregod  took  advantage,  and  at  midday  burned 
their  house  over  them.  We  were  the  only  ones 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  god’s  wrath  for  the 
year,  on  whomsoever  took  the  people  in ;  so  we 
offered  them  our  grass  house  until  the  holidays 
were  over  and  the  dregod’s  wrath  appeased,  and 

heir  relatives  could  safely  take  care  of  them. 

In  a  few  days  began  the  New  Year’s  calling. 
Everybody  was  making  and  receiving  visits. 
We  came  in  for  a  share.  Nearly  all  the  more 
prominent  people  of  the  market  called  on  us  to 
pay  their  respects,  and  very  many  of  the  hum¬ 
bler  p>eople.  After  almost  everyone  whom  we 
had  expected  had  called  on  us,  we  started  out  on 
our  rounds.  Everyone  at  that  time  of  the  year 
makes  it  a  point  to  be  good  natured,  and  ready 
to  receive  most  hospitably.  I  am  very  glad  in¬ 
deed  that  I  was  here,  for  at  other  seasons  people 
are  apt  to  be  busy,  and  sometimes  do  not  care  to 
receive  calls ;  but  now  we  were  received  most  cor¬ 
dially  everywhere.  The  people  were  especially 
pleased  when  we  told  them  that  at  last  this  year 
we  hoped  to'put  up  a  hospital,  where  sick  people 
could  come  and  live  and  be  under  the  care  of 
the  doctor.  Our  Christians  in  two  of  the 
villages  invited  us  down  to  spend  the  day.  We 
gave  a  day  to  each  village,  and  had  a  splendid 
time  visiting  with  them,  and  partaking  with 
them  of  their  good  cheer  in  the  shape  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  dinner. 

In  the  first  village,  Hoang-siu-o,  we  have 
quite  a  number  of  Christians.  They  hold  a 
mid-week  prayer  meeting  in  the  village  every 
Wednesday  evening.  The  other,  Lang-sai,  is  a 
small  village,  and  the  people  are  poor ;  but  in 
it  are  two  houses  which  are  under  the  authority 


of  Christians,  and  where  therefore,  there  is  not 
a  sign  of  idol  worship,  but  in  its  place,  Chris¬ 
tian  mottoes  and  Bible  texts. 

I  went  down  to  Nam-fong  to  spend  a  few  days 
at  the  opening  of  the  market  on  the  14th  of  the 
New  Year.  I  was  very  cordially  treated  in  the 
chapel  and  on  the  crowded  streets,  and  had  an¬ 
other  pleasant  visit  with  the  Christians  who 
came  up  for  a  day.  On  one  of  the  days,  I 
watched  the  Nam-fong  devil  worship,  by  which 
the  Chinese  practice  on  the  simplicity  and 
credulity  of  the  Lois.  Before  the  day  was  over 
I  saw  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  Lois  riding  up  and 
down  the  street  astride  of  idol  cars.  Each  one 
had  with  his  own  hands  run  through  both 
cheeks  an  iron  rod,  which  was  bent  behind  his 
head  and  tied  with  ribbons;  the  result  of  Chi¬ 
nese  wine  and  Chinese  tom-toms  on  the  brain 
of  the  untutored  child  of  the  mountains.  Some 
at  least  of  the  Chinese  do  not  seem  to  believe 
that  it  is  the  idol’s  power  that  gives  a  man 
courage  to  thus  pierce  his  cheeks.  One,  Miau 
Loi,  with  whom  I  talked,  did  seem  to  believe  in 
it  implicitly,  and  I  could  but  pray  to  God  that 
by  His  power,  through  the  spread  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  these  scenes  may  soon  be  but  a  memory. 

And  even  now  it  has  begun.  One  Christian 
boy  says  that  not  nearly  the  number  of  people 
go  to  Nam-fong  to  witness  this  worship  as  for¬ 
merly.  At  Nodoa,  it  is  not  practiced ;  but  we 
were  told  this  year  that  in  comparison  to  the 
cartloads  of  paper  money  and  other  parapher¬ 
nalia  for  worship  w’hich  used  to  come  to  Nodoa, 
now  there  is  very  little.  The  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  the  influence  of  our  school,  the  witness¬ 
ing  of  the  Christians,  and  the  scientific  treat¬ 
ment  of  disease  are  having  their  effect,  by  the 
working  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Our  school  has  opened  with  bright  prospects. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  spiritual  earnest¬ 
ness  among  the  older  boys  which  was  so  encour¬ 
aging  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Secondly,  the 
people  have  generously  responded  this  year  when 
we  insisted  that  no  scholar  shall  be  admitted 
without  doing  at  least  all  he  can  towards  his 
own  support.  This  year  nearly  everyone  con¬ 
tributes  his  food,  or  the  money  for  it.  Thirdly, 
so  many  boys  have  applied,  ready  to  pay 
their  own  way,  that  we  hardly  know  where  we 
can  put  them  all.  Last  Sunday,  our  chapel 
(which  is  also  the  sleeping,  dining  and  study- 
room  of  the  boys),  was  jammed  full  as  the  beds 
and  desks  would  allow,  with  a  congregation  of 
about  two  hundred,  who  listened  attentively, 
and  some  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  to  a  sermon 


on  the  “Great  Relation,”  that  of  God  to  man. 
The  season  of  the  year  may  have  had  something^ 
to  do  with  this  large  number;  but  we  are  in 
hopes  that  it  is  only  a  foretaste  of  what  we  are 
yet  to  see.  as  the  people  just  now  seem  to  be 
well  disposed  toward  us. 

SOUTHERN  MEXICO. 

Rev.  Isaac  Boyce,  who  recently  returned  to 
Mexico,  has  been  making  quite  a  tour  through 
the  more  southern  States  of  Tobasco  and  Vera 
Cruz.  On  a  part  of  the  trip  he  was  accompanied 
by  Rev.  C.  C.  Millar,  who  is  located  at  Merida 
in  Yucatan.  Mr.  Boyce  writes  as  follows: 

“It  is  an  extremely  tedious  trip  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  San  Juan  Bautista.  You  take  the 
Spanish  steamship  line  from  Vera  Cruz  across 
to  Frontera,  a  distance  of  not  over  275  miles,  yet 
it  takes  from  Saturday  P.M.  till  Tuesday  A.M. 
to  make  the  run,  and  as  it  is  almost  under  the 
tropics,  and  in  small,  illy  ventilated,  greasy, 
dirty  ships,  with  food  that  would  make  a  dog 
turn  green,  it  cannot  be  by  any  fiction  made  ta 
appear  a  pleasure  trip. 

From  Frontera  you  take  the  river  steamer  up 
the  San  Juan  river  to  San  Juan  Bautista.  You 
lie  over  in  Frontera  and  run  up  the  river  at 
night.  There  are  four  wretched  bunks  on  the 
boat,  and  usually  over  twenty  passengers,  and 
it  is  a  long  drawn  out  tight  with  the  mosquitoes 
all  the  way  up  the  seventy  miles  of  river. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  vegetation  in  Tobasco. 
The  country  is  flat  and  very  low;  San  Juan  sev¬ 
enty-five  miles  from  the  gulf  is  not  over  fifteen 
feet  above  sea  level,  in  fact  the  tide  raises  the 
river  at  San  Juan  about  fourteen  inches.  As  a 
result,  the  rivers  seem  to  branch  from  the  head 
toward  the  sea.  San  Juan  has  a  number  of 
mouths.  This  makes  traveling  somewhat  diffi¬ 
cult  in  the  rainy  season.  Fortunately  our  trip 
was  just  before  the  rains  began,  so  we  had  na 
trouble. 

My  first  sight  of  the  work  in  Tobasco  was  in 
Frontera.  where  we  have  some  twenty-six  mem¬ 
bers.  VVe  have  no  minister  in  the  place  at  pres¬ 
ent.  A  closed  seminary,  death,  and  disaffection 
of  one  kind  and  another  has  sadly  decimated  the 
ranks  of  the  native  workers  in  the  southern  part 
of  Mexico,  and  has  left  many  of  our  congrega¬ 
tions  without  preaching  services. 

In  San  Juan  Bautista  I  met  Mr.  Millar,  and 
Mr.  Camara,  pastor  of  the  church.  I  had  hoped 
to  get  on  in  time  for  the  meeting  of  Presbytery, 
which  was  on  April  18th,  but  the  five  days  delay 
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on  the  steamer  made  it  impossible.  I  remained 
with  Mr.  Millar  for  some  days  in  San  Juan 
Bautista,  visiting  and  getting  acquainted  with 
our  work.  There  is  quite  a  good  interest  in  the 
congregation,  and  quite  an  attendance  of  out¬ 
siders.  It  was  a  surprise  to  us  all  over  the  State 
to  notice  the  marked  respect  and  attention  ac¬ 
corded  us ;  and  even  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
all  classes  to  become  friends.  I  counted  many 
warm  friends  in  Coahuila  and  Nuevo  Leon,  but 
I  won  them  by  constant  and  long  continued 
effort.  Here,  however,  the  case  was  different. 
One  did  not  have  to  seek  for  opportunities  to 
enter  into  relations  with  any  one;  they  came 
right  to  him. 

From  San  Juan  we  went  out  to  Cardenas  on 
horseback,  a  ride  of  about  fifty  miles.  We 
made  it  in  one  day.  We  have  many  friends  and 
believers  in  Cardenas,  but  no  organized  church, 
or  even  baptized  members.  We  have  had  trouble 
to  get  a  native  worker  to  stay  in  the  place,  but 
have  arranged  that  Mr.  Eligio  Granados  shall 
go  over  from  Comalcalco  and  take  charge  of  the 
work  in  Cardenas  and  in  Arroyo  Hondo.  In 
this  latter  place  we  had  some  fifteen  members 
baptized  by  Kev.  P.  Diax  some  years  ago. 
There  seems  to  be  an  open  door  in  Cardenas  for 
work.  We  visited  and  had  prayers  with  many 
families;  and  they  treated  us  most  cordially, 
and  were  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  having  a 
minister  among  them.  We  held  no  public  ser¬ 
vice,  as  we  had  no  place  for  holding  it,  and 
did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  try  to  push  matters 
too  much.  In  Arroyo  Hondo,  some  three  leagues 
out  ta  the  west  from  Cardenas,  we  held  services, 
and  had  a  fine  attendance  and  close  attention. 
In  the  neighboring  ranches  there  is  large  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  work.  Mr.  Grenades  wil'  have  plenty 
to  do  in  his  new  field. 

From  Arroyo  Hondo  we  rode  to  Comalcalco. 
Our  church  in  this  place  is  rather  dead  at 
present,  due  to  the  fact  that  our  native  minis¬ 
ter,  Mr.  Grenados  is  not  acceptable  to  the  people. 

In  Paraiso  the  work  is  flourishing.  We  have 
our  best  work  in  what  is  called  the  “riveras,  ” 
or  out-lying  farms  and  plantations.  We  held 
public  services  in  two  of  these,  and  had  a  good 
attendance  and  much  interest.  The  whole  sec¬ 
tion  in  fact,  seems  to  be  Protestant  rather  than 
Roman  Catholic.” 

The  brethren  extended  their  tour  to  Comalco, 
San  Juan  Bautista  and  Frontera,  and  were  grati¬ 
fied  with  the  evidences  of  Christian  life  in  the 
churches,  and  growing  interest  in  the  truth 
among  the  outsiders.  Mr.  Boyce  is  to  locate  at 
Jalapa,  where  he  has  some  difficulty  in  renting 
a  house  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  priests. 


A  REMINISCENCE  OF  DR.  JAMES  H. 
BROOKES. 

Many  of  the  religious  papers  are  now  speaking 
of  the  life  and  death  of  Dr.  James  H.  Brookes, 
editor  of  The  Truth,  author  of  valuable  relig¬ 
ious  books,  and  long  pastor  of  one  of  the  leading 
churches  in  St.  Louis.  He  was  one  of  the 
ardent  workers  in  the  meetings  which  I  con¬ 
ducted  in  St.  Louie  in  1875,  when,  as  the  result 
of  God’s  blessing,  between  five  and  six  thousand 
joined  the  different  churches.  I  believe  he  will 
meet  many  in  heaven  whom  he  then  pointed  to 
Jesus. 

When  I  was  at  his  residence,  recently,  he  told 
me  the  following  touching  story,  showing  how 
God  at  that  time  blessed  the  verse  from  Isa.  xliv. 
22,  ‘‘I  have  blotted  out,  as  a  thick  cloud,  thy 
transgressions,  and,  as  a  cloud,  thy  sins.” 

Dr.  Brookes  was  asked  to  conduct  the  funeral 
services  of  a  gentleman  whose  name  had  never 
baen  mentioned  in  his  presence.  Arriving  at 
the  house  into  which  death  had  entered,  he  was 
ushered  into  a  large  room  where  the  body  lay  in 
a  coffin,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  acquaint¬ 
ances  and  friends.  He  glanced  at  the  dead  man, 
but  bad  no  recollection  of  ever  having  seen  him, 


and  he  wondered  why  he  had  been  asked  to  be 
present. 

He  was  presently  conducted  to  another  apart¬ 
ment  to  see  the  widow,  who  at  once  explained 
why  she  had  sent  for  him  in  her  sorrow.  She 
told  him,  with  tears,  that  it  was  her  husband’s 
wish  to  have  him  officiate  at  the  burial,  because 
be  had  spoken  to  him  two  or  three  times  during 
the  progress  of  the  great  revival  more  than  seven 
years  before. 

‘  ‘  I  have  forgotten  all  about  it,  ’  ’  was  the  reply, 
‘‘and  have  no  recollection  whatever  of  seeing 
your  husband  at  any  time.  But  the  number 
with  whom  conversation  was  held  during  the 
meetings  was  so  great  that  it  is  not  strange 
that  memory  fails  to  recall  one  whom  I  did  not 
know  personally.  ” 

‘‘I  am  not  sure,”  she  said,  ‘‘that  your  words 
helped  him  out  of  darkness  and  distress  into  the 
light  and  liberty  of  the  Gospel,  but  the  Word  of 
God  did  it  in  a  marvellous  way.” 

Then  asking  her  sister  to  bring  the  family 
Bible,  she  took  from  it  a  little  slip  of  paper  on 
which  was  printed  a  single  verse.  ‘‘A  lady,” 
she  continued,  ‘‘whom  I  had  never  seen  before, 
and  whom  1  have  never  seen  since,  approached 
us  one  evening  as  we  were  leaving  the  building 
in  which  the  meeting  was  held,  and  gently  asked 
my  husband  to  accept  that  little  piece  of  paper, 
and  then  she  immediately  disappeared,  and  I 
should  not  know  her  if  we  were  to  meet  again 
face  to  face.” 

At  this.  Dr.  Brookes  took  the  paper  and  read 
the  words:  ‘‘I  have  blotted  out  as  a  thick  cloud, 
thy  transgressions,  and,  as  a  cloud,  thy  sins” 
(Isa.  xliv.  22).  Just  beneath  on  the  margin, 
was  written,  ‘‘March  4,  1874.”  The  paper  was 
cheap  and  faded  and  many  such  slips  with  a 
verse  of  Scripture  could  be  purchased  for  almost 
nothing.  Perhaps  the  lady  who  gave  the  text  to 
the  man  had  paid  nothing  for  it,  and  it  required 
very  little  effort  to  place  it  in  his  hand,  but  the 
fruit  of  so  small  a  service  will  be  seen  while  an 
eternity  of  glory  endures. 

‘‘My  husband,”  said  the  weeping  widow, 
‘‘was  in  deep  gloom  that  evening,  and  told  me 
it  seemed  he  could  never  be  saved.  But  when 
he  reached  home  he  tUought  of  the  paper,  and 
taking  it  from  his  pocket  he  slowly  read,  ‘I  have 
blotted  out  as  a  thick  cloud,  thy  transgressions, 
and,  as  a  cloud,  thy  sins.’  He  was  silent  for 
awhile;  then  turning  to  me,  with  a  trembling 
voice  he  asked  if  it  could  be  t'ue.  I  replied 
that  it  must  be  true  because  God  said  it  in 
His  Word,  and  after  a  moment  more  of  silence 
his  face  lighted  up  with  joy  and  he  exclaimed. 


‘I  will  sign  my  name  to  it  as  true,  and  true  for 
me.  ’  From  that  moment  peace  came,  and  he 
lived  for  more  than  seven  years  in  the  faith  that 
God  of  His  own  grace  had  blotted  out  hie  trans¬ 
gressions  and  sins  with  the  precious  blo^  of 
Christ.” 

Of  course  the  verse  was  the  text  of  the  funeral 
discourse,  and  those  who  were  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Brookes  know  what  a  clear  and  earnest  ser¬ 
mon,  under  these  peculiar  circumstances,  he 
preached  to  all  gathered  around  that  coffin. 
Should  we  not  derive  a  new  estimate  from  this 
incident  of  the  importance  of  heeding  the  words, 
‘‘be  instant  in  season,  out  of  season”  (2  Tim. 
iv.  2). 

God  grant  that  every  unsaved  person  who  reads 
these  faithful  words,  ‘‘I  have  blotted  out  as  a 
thick  cloud,  thy  transgressions,  and,  as  a  cloud, 
thy  sins,”  may  be  moved  by  the  Spirit  to  add: 
‘‘I  will  sign  my  name  to  it  as  true,  and  true 
forme..''  E.  Payson  Hammond. 

Hartford,  May  13,  1897. 


A  SUBSTITUTE  FOB  AMPUTATION. 

‘‘A  new  and  simple  mode  of  treatment  has 
been  introduced  in  France,”  says  The  Medical 
Times,  ‘‘by  which,  it  is  claimed,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  injured  limbs  now  usually  amputated, 
can  be  saved.  The  method,  which  is  due  to  Dr. 
Reclus,  was  recently  described  before  the  French 
Congress  of  Surgery,  and  is  thus  explained : 

‘‘Whatever  the  extent  or  gravity  of  the  lesions, 
he  never,  under  any  circumstances,  amputates 
the  injured  limb,  but  merely  wraps  it  in  anti¬ 
septic  substances  by  a  veritable  embalming 
process,  leaving  nature  to  separate  the  dead  from 
the  living  tissues.  This  method  of  treatment 
possesses  the  double  advantage  of  being  much 
less  fatal  than  surgical  exaresis,  and  of  preserv¬ 
ing  for  the  use  of  the  patient,  if  not  the  entire 
limb,  at  any  rate  a  much  larger  part  than  would 
be  left  after  amputation. 

‘‘  ‘He  advocates  this  very  conservative  treat¬ 
ment  on  account  of  the  excellent  effects  of  hot 
water,  which  he  uses  freely.  After  the  skin  has 
been  shaved  and  cleansed  from  all  fatty  sub¬ 
stances  by  ether,  etc.,  in  the  usual  way  a  jet  of 
hot  water  60  degrees  to  62  degrees  C.  (140  de-‘ 
grees  to  144  degrees),  but  not  higher,  is  made 
to  irrigate  all  the  injured  surfaces  and  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  all  the  hollows  and  under  all  the 
detached  parts  of  the  wound  without  exception. 
This  is  the  only  way  of  removing  all  dote  and 
to  wash  away  all  foreign  bodies,  together  with 
the  micro  organisms  they  may  contain.  The 
advantages  of  hot  water  at  this  high  tempera¬ 
ture  are  threefold :  First,  hot  water  at  this 
temperature  is  antiseptic,  heat  greatly  increases 
the  potency  of  antiseptic  substances ;  second,  it 
is  hemostatic  (blood  stanching) ;  third,  it  helps 
to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  heat  resulting  from 
the  bleeding,  and  especially  from  the  traumatic 
shock.  After  the  ‘‘embalming”  process,  and 
the  dead  tissue  has  been  separated  from  the 
living,  the  surgeon  has  nothing  to  do  except  to 
divide  the  bone  at  a  suitable  spot.  According 
to  Reclus  the  results  attained  are  remarkable.  ’ 

— Literary  Digest. 
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MUSIC. 


MUSIC  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  subject  of  music  with  many,  and  espe¬ 
cially  here  in  the  West,  has  been  so  long  regarded 
as  the  means  of  acquiring  an  accomplishment 
only,  that  its  importance  to  mental  development 
is  not  realized,  and  therefore  it  has  not  been 
given  the  place  in  the  curriculum  of  school 
studies  which  its  value  in  the  training  of  young 
children  justifies. 

Many  a  well-meaning  father  will  spend  both 
time  and  money  developing  something  that  he 
imagines  will,  one  day,  be  able  to  move  along 
the  track  at  a  2.30  gait,  while  at  the  same  time 
his  purse-strings  pull  together  when  asked  to 
consider  something  that  would  benefit  John  or 
Mary,  something  that  would  add  to  their  culture 
or  refinement,  and  send  them  into  the  world 
better  equipped  for  the  struggle,  and  make  life 
happier  for  them. 

I  am  aware  that  many  cities  and  towns,  both 
large  and  small,  throughout  the  land,  appreciate 
the  value  of  school-training  in  music,  but  a 
large  majority,  as  yet,  have  not  come  to  realize 
its  benefits,  and  never  will,  until  public  senti¬ 
ment  is  aroused,  and  ways  and  means  devised 
for  its  introduction  into  every  school  in  city, 
town  or  country  district,  for  the  rich  and  poor 
alike. 

Many  children  have  not  had  nor  never  will 
have  musical  training  at  home.  Through  educa¬ 
tion  in  music  individual  talent  is  developed. 
To  secure  knowledge  that  will  enable  his  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  better  fitted  for  the  struggles  of  life, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  make  them  bread-winners, 
is  the  aim  of  the  average  citizen.  As  an  aid 
towards  accomplishing  this  end  music  takes  its 
place  side  by  side  with  other  branches. 

My  observation  leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
study  of  music  in  the  public  schools  has  been 
the  means  of  not  only  cultivating  a  taste  for 
more  and  better  music,  but  has  also  created  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  many  young  people  (and  to 
some  extent  laid  a  foundation)  for  the  study  of 
some  kind  of  instrumental  music.  If  we  are  to 
become  a  musical  nation  or  a  music-loving 
people,  we  can  find  no  better  place  or  time  to 
begin  the  study  of  music  than  in  the  school-room 
in  childhood.  If  “good  music  makes  better 
citizens,”  as  has  been  said,  then  let  us  have 
more  of  it. 

We  believe  the  time  and  money  spent  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  love  and  culture  of  music  among  the 
working  classes  of  New  York  (or  any  other  city) 
by  means  of  sight  singing  or  choral  classes  under 
competent  leadership,  will  do  much  more  to¬ 
wards  establishing  higher  ideals  of  character, 
nobler  aims  and  purposes  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people,  than  that  which  has  been 
spent  in  the  lavish  display  of  wealth,  luxury 


BARGAINS 

IN 

ORGANS 

We  are  now  offering  a  variety  of  odd  styles 
of  organs,  some  of  them  slightly  used,  at  great 
reductions.  They  range  from  the  smallest  organ 
suitable  for  Sunday  School  or  home  to  largest 
3-manual  pedal-base  church  organs.  All  have 
been  put  in  perfect  condition  and  are  fully 
guaranteed.  Prices  are  such  as  to  ensure  a 
ready  sale.  Sold  on  time  or  at  liberal  discount 
for  cash. 

Mason  &  Hamlin 

New  Warerooms, 

3  and  5  West  18th  Street 
Near  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 
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T^ON’T  be  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish  by  buying 
the  “just-as-good  mixtures,”  “so 
called  White  Lead,”  or  other 
substitutes  for  Pure  White  Lead. 

In  painting,  the  cost  of  labor 
so  far  exceeds  the  cost  of  mate¬ 
rial  that  the  best  only  should  be 
used.  The  is  Pure  White 
Lead  (see  list  of  brands  which  are 
genuine)  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil. 


OOXBELL 

EXBTOCKT 


8d«n.  Iba. 
LonlCTOle. 


By  uiing  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col* 
^  lx  1^  ois,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 
“  axawnw  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free) 
also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  bouses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  ol  shades  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  i  Broadwao),  New  York. 


THE  BREAT  CHURCH  LI6HT 


for  electric,  sree  or  oil,  the  most  TOwerful,  the 
~  '  *W«tli|rhtlEuownror  Churches, 


FRINK^S 

Kefle^tors  ^alls  imd  BuilcUt^.^  size  of  room^  Book' 


t  and  estirwte  free.  1. 1*.  FKIN  K,  a&l  Pearl  tit.,  New  York. 


and  a  false  ambition.  Class  hatreds  will  be  in¬ 
tensified  by’  such  exhibitions  of  wastefulness 
amid  poverty  and  distress,  while  the  other  will 
do  much  to  brighten  and  lighten  the  burdens  of 
life  to  the  weary,  suffering,  toiling  masses. — 
George  E.  Krinbill  in  The  Musician. 

SACRED  ART  IN  BITTSIC. 

“The  musician  cannot  but  be  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  the  connection  which  his  art 
has  ever  maintained  with  the  ceremonial  of  re¬ 
ligion;  and  the  Church  must  claim  his  gratitude 
for  the  careful  and  systematic  nurture  and  sup¬ 
port,  which,  until  recent  times,  it  has  invariably 
received  at  her  hands ;  and  never  can  it  be  for¬ 
gotten  by  him,  that  music  is  the  formation  of 
every  good  purpose,  inasmuch  as  it  affords  the 
means  of  producing  the  most  grand  and  solemn 
effects  by  a  process  of  composition,  at  once  the  i 
simplest  and  the  purest.  This  simplicity  and 
purity  of  style  result  from  the  efforts  of  ages  de¬ 
voted  toi  ts  advancement ;  which  advancement 
was,  no  doubt,  hastened  by  the  clamor  of  the 
people  in  religious  matters,  both  here  and  i 
abroad,  when  music  first  assumed  a  finish  and 
perfection,  which  might  entitle  it  to  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  ‘all  time,  ’  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
music  itself,  at  that  period,  became  a  just  object 
of  aversion,  from  its  numerous  abuses,  not  the 
least  of  which  was,  its  being  sung  invariably  to 
Latin  words.  .  .  . 

Music,  assuredly,  will  ever  form  a  leading 
feature  in  our  public  worship.  If  asked  what 
species  of  music  it  is  that  will  ever  thus  be 
honored,  can  we  point  to  any  but  the  purest, 
the  most  impressive,  at  once  the  most  simple 
and  the  most  sublime;  demanding  the  highest 
order  of  merit  in  its  composer,  and  producing, 
beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  irresistible 
effect  on  the  auditor.  If  asked  how  the  Church 
came  to  possess  this  as  her  own,  the  answer  is : 
By  the  means  it  attained  its  other  numerous  ex¬ 
cellencies,  by  having  the  beet  intellects  of  many 
centuries  given  to  its  development.  Such  music 
courts  no  eternal  favor  or  loud  applause — has  no 
strongly  marked  rhythm — nothing  to  quicken 
pulsation  and  excite  animal  spirits.  It  bends 
the  mind  to  devotion,  removes  all  impression  of 
mere  sublunary  things,  and  brings  home  to  man 
an  overwhelming  sense  of  his  own  insignificance 
and  the  Majesty  of  the  Eternal.  .  .  .  Church 
music  admits,  nay  compels,  our  enriching  the 
service  with  every  excellence  the  progress  of 
time  affords.  Sacred  Art  of  to-day  must  be 
made  to  stand  in  the  same  position  with  r^ard 
to  Secular  Art  as  formerly,  but  to  effect  this  is 
assuredly  no  easy  task.  .  .  .  Music  should  not 
be  compelled  to  bring  her  worst  gift  to  the 
Altar!”— Dr.  S.  S.  Wesley  in  London  Organist 
and  Choirmaster  in  1849. 


SACRED  SONGS  No.  1 

Over  1 60,000  Copies  sold. 

r36  pieces,  100  are  new  and  over  100  are 
choice  selections  from  Gospel  Hymns.  An 
exceUent  collection  for  Sunday  Schools, 
Tonng  People's  Societies,  etc. 

Issoed  in  Round  and^Shaped  Notes. 
$25  per  100  by  Express, 
not  prepaid;  30  cents  each  If  sent  by  mall 
THE  BIGLOW  A  MAIN  CO., 
I^akeslde  Building,  Chicago.  76  E.  Ninth  St.,  N.  Y. 

A  poor  organ  \n  the  loft  is  as  bad  as  a  poor 
minister  in  the  pulpit. 

Raynor^s 
Church  Organs 

are  worthy  of  your  consideration.  Write  us 
if  you  want  a  new  one,  or  desire  the  one  you 
have  rebuilt. 

P.  E.  RAYNOR  &  CO.,  Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

Southern  BranOi  i  J.  J.  MiUer,  SM  Bute  St..  Norfotk.  F®. 


6 1  Years  of  Church 

organ  building  have  made  Jardine  Organs 
known  the  world  over  for  every  good  quality 
that  an  organ  should  possess.  Let  us  send 
you  an  illustrated  catalogue. 

GEO.  JARDINE  &  SON,  318-320  E.  39th  St.,  N.  Y. 


VOICE  PLACING  for|  AN^SONG. 

Special  course  for  Clergymen. 

MARY  HCRLBUT  BALDWIN,  16  W.  61st  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


WARREN  H.  HAYES, 
ARCH 


Church  Designs, 
Etc.  25  years  ex> 
perience.  ’96. 

Ref,  tM»  paper  by  permieelen 

Address  Sykes  Block 

•MINNEAPOLIS 
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Write  to  Cincinnati  Bell  Foandry  Co.*  Cincinnati,  a 


Please  mention  this 


Desks  and 
Office  Furniture. 

Great  Variety  of  Style 
and  Prioe.-^ 

T.  C.  Sellewa 
III  Fulton  Street 
New  York.  .  .  . 


I'm  MifdroooiMg  aBoerffoero  patrottiMnff  kur  J'omr- 
tMsI  etiMflif  imomMom  Th»  Xvmngelist  in  all  eaooo. 


June  3,  1897. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company. 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


HENBT  K.  D.D.,  Editor. 


Tibms,  Three  dollnre  »  year.  In  advance,  postage  pal 
In  foreign  cenntrles  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  In  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars,  stricUy  in 
advance.  In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  $2.60  each.  The 
paper  will  also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
for  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance 
Advertising  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  Une. 

AUi  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  oases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-ofilce  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Poet-Offloe  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Post-offloe,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Entered  at  the  Pott-offlce  at  New  York  aa  seeond-elae» 
mail  matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

THE  BOAEEB. 

Home  Missions,  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Foreign  Missions,  “  ** 

Church  Erection,  -  .  .  “  » 

Eduction,  -  -  -  -  -  1834  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla 

Publication  and  8.  8.  Work,  “  “ 

Ministerial  Relief,  -  -  .  .  »  » 

Freedmen,  -  -  -  616  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  .  .  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 

THE  AMERICAN  EDNDAT-SOHOOL  UNION, 
SSTABUSHSO  IN  PHILADBLPHIA,  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schoola  In  degtltnte.  sparsely  settled 
places  on  tbe  frontier,  where  only  a  onion  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  chorches  can  onlte  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1779  new  schools  started  In  1896;  also  117  frontier  chorches  from 
schools  prevloosly  established.  73  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
Share  In  the  blessing.  625.00  starts  a  new  school,  famishing 
helps  for  Bible  Study  and  a  library.  $800  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  Y  on  can  have  letters  direct  from  mission  ary  yon  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancropt,  Dls.  Secretary, 
111  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y,  City. 

THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 
(Oommouly  called  Port  “Society.")  Chartered  In  1819. 
supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Miners' 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dail 


Charlton  St.,  near  Hudsos  River,  an^  81  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boimr,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  Pres. 
T,  A  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec'y.  E.  H.  Herrick,  Trews,. 

No.  80  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1888,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen ;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  tbe  world ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 


J^xs  W.  Elwell,  Pres.,  W.  C.  Sturoes,  Treas.,  Rev 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 

THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 
155  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

established  to  provide  for  children  whose  puents  are  unable 
(e  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  ^ey  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instmcted  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  tbe  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  28,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate 
uUy  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8:30  to  4:30  P.  M. ;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  a.m.,  and  12:40  to  3  p.  M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner  table,  12 :10  to  12 :40  p  .M .  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
GltROk  F.  Bxtts,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Snpt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  is  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


Synod  of  Kansas  in  the  First  Church  of  Emporia, 
Oct.  14,  beginning  at  7.30  p.m.  F.  S.  McCabe,  S.  C. 

Chicago  Presbytery  at  215  Wabash  Ave.,  Monday, 
June  7,  at  10.80  a.m.  Jas.  Frothinohah,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Brooklyn  will  hold  the  following  meet¬ 
ings  before  the  stated  meeting  on  July  5;  Thursday, 
June  10.  at  7.30  p.m.,  an  adjourned  meeting  in  the  Bay 
Ridge  church,  corner  Second  Avenue  and  Eighty-second 
street;  Thursday,  June  17,  at  7.80  p.m.,  an  adjourned 
meeting  in  the  First  Church.  East  Williamsburgh. 

Newell  Woolsey  Wells,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Carlisle  will  hold  an  adjourned  meet¬ 
ing  in  Big  Spring  ChurchjNewville.  Pa.,  June  22,  at  10.30 
A.M.  Wm.  A.  West,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Lehigh  in  Pen  Argyle,  Pa.,  June  15,  at 
1.80  p.m.  a.  M.  Woods,  Stated  Clerk, 

For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  lor  over 
Bfiy  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  DiarrhoBA  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
mmedlately.  Sold  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty  five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “Mrs.  Wins 
low's  Soothing  Syrup  ’*  and  take  no  other  kind. 


OF  INTEREST  T(»  OUR  READERS. 

FEEDING  BABIES. 

For  the  nouriBhinent  of  infaDts  unable  to 
nurse  at  the  breast,  and  for  the  alimentation  of 
children  suffering  from  digestive  disturbances, 
diarrhoea,  cholera  morbus,  and  rickets,  Somatose 
in  connection  with  milk  has  been  found  of  much 
value.  By  addition  of  cream,  sugar  and  Soma¬ 
tose  to  cow’s  milk  properly  diluted,  sterilized  or 
pasteurized,  it  is  converted  into  a  substitute 
for  human  milk  more  perfect  than  any  yet  ob¬ 
tained.  A  preparation  known  as  Somatose  Moth¬ 
er’s  Milk  is  now  furnished  by  many  milk  steril¬ 
izing  institutions  in  the  large  cities  of  Germany, 
but  can  be  conveniently  prepared  in  any  house¬ 
hold  according  to  tbe  following  simple  formula : 

Milk . 16  ounces  (1  pint.) 

Cream . Ij4  ounces  (10  teaspoonfuls.) 

Somatose . !4  oz.  (2  level  teaspoonfuls.) 

Powdered  Sugar  of  Milk. ^4  oz.  (6  level  teaspoonfuls.) 

Water . . . 12  ounces  pint.) 

Place  the  Somatose  in  a  glass  vessel  contain¬ 
ing  a  tablespoonful  of  water  and  stir  with  a 
silver  spoon,  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  with 
occasional  stirring  until  tbe  Somatose  is  dis¬ 
solved,  which  will  require  about  five  minutes. 
Then  add  the  remainder  of  the  water  together 
with  the  sugar  of  milk  and  stir  until  dissolved. 
Mix  the  milk  and  cream,  shake  well  and  add  to 
the  Somatose  solution. 

NEW  TIME  TABLE  FOR  THE  WEST  SHORE. 

A  new  time  table  will  be  issued  by  the  West  Shore  Rail¬ 
road  May  30.  An  important  change  is  made  on  its  Day 
Express  which  will  leave  New  York  at  ten  o’clock  in¬ 
stead  of  nine  as  heretofore.  Another  Important  change 
is  in  the  arrival  of  the  Boston  and  New  York  Express  in 
New  York  at  3.30  P.M.  instead  of  6.30  as  in  the  past.  Both 
of  these  changes  in  shortening  the  time  on  these  already 
fast  trains  will  be  appreciated  by  the  traveling  public. 
There  are  also  many  improvements  in  the  local  service* 
Copy  of  the  new  schedule  can  be  had  upon  application  at 
any  of  the  West  Shore  ticket  offices. 


Walter  G.  Hull,  Oberlln,  Ohio:  “  The  therapeutic  ef¬ 
fects  of  your  Granula  are  excellent.  As  a  brain  and 
nerve  food  it  is  unequalled,  I  believe.’’ 


Mr.  Wm.  C.  Carl  gave  a  recital  on  a  very  fine  Jardine 
Organ,  on  May  21,  in  the  Putnam  Presbyterian  Church, 
Zanesville,  O. 

There  is  no  more  charming,  quiet,  homelike  retreat  for 
tired  and  weary  humanity  than  Dr.  Strong's  Sanitarium 
at  Saratoga  Springs.  The  very  atmosphere  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  is  charged  with  health-giving  ozone,  and  the  home 
life  of  the  institution  is  a  blessed  benediction  to  every 
one  who  enters  its  open  and  welcoming  portals.  Its  name 
might  be  well  changed  from  sanitarium  to  “  Heavenly 
Rest,’’  with  great  propriety.  The  readers  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelist  will  be  furnished  with  the  announcement  of  1897 
on  application  to  R.  D.  Craighead,  Jr.,  Manager,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

In  the  last  seventy  years  the  name  of  Meneely  &  Co. 
has  been  chimed,  rung  and  pealed  from  more  than  forty 
thousand  chimes,  peals  and  attuned  hells  which  have 
been  cast  at  their  foundry  and  shipped  to  every  country 
in  the  world.  Full  information  can  be  secured  by  ad¬ 
dressing  Meneely  &  Co.,  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 


APPLETONS’ 

POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY. 

JUNE,  1897. 

Evolution  of  tbe  Modern  Heavy  Gnn.  Prof.  W.  Le  Conte 
Stbvens. 

An  Interesting  history  of  Its  development  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day. 

The  SUent  City  of  tbe  Mnir  Glacier.  President  David  Starr 
Jordan. 

Gives  another  striking  Illustration  of  the  credulity  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public. 

Principles  of  Taxation.  VIII.  Forms  and  Nomenclature  of 
Taxation.  Hon.  David  A.  Wells. 

A  lucid  and  convincing  arraignment  of  the  Indirect  method  of 
taxation. 

Science  as  an  Instrument  of  Education.  M.  P.  Berthelot. 

Points  out  the  overwhelming  importance  of  science  In  modem 
life  and  education. 

The  Racial  Geography  of  Europe.  V.  The  Three  European 
Races.  Prof.  W.  Z.  Ripley. 

Shows  that,  Instead  of  one  European  or  white  race,  we  have 
evidence  of  three  distinct  types. 

Woman  Suffrage  and  Education.  Helen  Kendrick 
Johnson. 

A  discussion  of  the  effect  of  the  suffrage  movement  on  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  women. 

Other  articles  on  Globe  Lightning;  World's  Geologists  at  St. 
Petersburg;  The  HlsUiry  of  Alcohol;  The  Public  audits  Public 
Libraries;  Suicide  and  the  Environment:  and  Sketch  (with  Por¬ 
trait)  of  Richard  Owen,  of  New  Harmony. 

Editor’s  Table;  Scientific  Literature;  Fragments  of  Science. 


Hepburn.— Suddenly  on  May  30,  of  pneumonia,  at  the 
residence  of  her  son.  S.  B.  Hepburn,  No.  5  Glenwood 
Ave.,  East  Orange,  Mrs.  Anna  M.,  widow  of  the  late 
Rev.  S.  C.  Hepburn  of  Campbell  Hall,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WOODliAWN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail 
road  Office.  Na  20  East  23d  Street. 


EMORIAL  TABLETS 
ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  59  Carmine  St.,  N.Y. 


A  LADY,  experienced,  pupil  of  Carter  &  Pauer,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  Sherwood,  desires  an  engagement  as 
teacher  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  in  school  or 
college,  next  autumn.  Would  also  take  a  summer  en¬ 
gagement.  Very  highest  testimonials.  Address  Technic, 
Evangelist  office. 


WANTED.  A  refined  young  lady  would  like  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  companion  or  governess:  college  graduate; 
references.  Address  Miss  E.  C.,  1034  Broad  street.  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J. 


Typewriting  copying  of  every  description;  MSS., 
literary  or  commercial  work;  any  number  of  copies. 
Address  Miss  W.,  Room  401,  95  William  street,  N.  Y. 


SO  cents  a  number;  $S.OO  a  year. 

D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY, 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS 

Thoughts  on  Retiglon.  By  G.  J.  ROMANES.  New 
Paper  Edition,  50c.;  cloth,  $1.25. 

The  Philosophy  of  Ancient  India.  By  RICHARD 
Garre,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  Tuebingen,  Germany, 
successor  of  Roth.  Cloth.  90c.;  paper,  25c. 

SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Beginning  with  the  Julv  number  there  will  aopear  in 
The  Open  Court  a  series  of  ten  articles,  by  the  author  of 
the  “Prophets  of  Israel,’’  on 
The  History  of  the  People  of  Israel. 

Written  especially  for  the  magazine  by 
Professor  C.  H.  COKNlLL, 

Professor  of  Old  Testament  History  In  the  University 
of  Koenigsberg,  one  of  the  foremost  Biblical  investiga¬ 
tors  in  Germany,  and  certainly  its  most  charming  popu¬ 
lar  expositor.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  like  brief,  simple 
and  scientific  presentation  of  this  difficult  subject  does 
not  exist.  The  series  will  appear  originally  in  English. 

The  Open^urt  JUNE. 

The  Life  of  Pythagoras.  With  Portrait.  By  Dr.  Moritz 
Cantor.  _  ^ 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Jews  from  the  Captivity  to  flodem 
Times.  By  the  Rev.  Bernhard  Pick. 

In  the  Dissecting  Room.  By  Peter  Hosseoer. 

The  immorality  of  the  Antl-Vivisectlon  Movement.  By 
Dr.  Paul  Carus. 

The  Cogitations  of  a  Smoking  Philosopher.  By  Rector 
G.  J.Low. 

Shankara,  Teacher  of  India.  By  Charles  Johnson. 

Price,  lOc.;  Annually,  $1 .00. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  IT. 

Every  reader  of  this  is  invited  to  send  for  our  photo¬ 
gravure  portraits  of  Philosophers  and  Scientists  with 
prospectus  and  sample  copy  of  The  Open  Court  gratis. 

THE  OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  CO. 

324  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


RICHARD  S.  DEY,  Presbyterian  Building,  NewYork 


LITERATURE  ^^aoencyT** 

Yon  can  renew  ALL  your  subscriptions  to  newapapert 
and  miwazineB  with  ONE  order  to  my  agency  and  save 
money  by  it  too.  Orders  and  subscriptions  reoelred  for 
books  puDllshed  anywhere.  _ 
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A  correspondent  of  the  Athol,  Mass, ,  Trans¬ 
cript,  March  23d,  tells  its  readers,  in  discussing 
the  inoculation  of  malaria  by  the  mosquito,  that 
an  attenuated  form  of  the  disease  germ  is  thus 
imparted  and  that  the  insect  is  nc)t  spreading 
contagion  but  performing  a  preventive  vaccina¬ 
tion.  He  says:  “Remember  that  the  presence 
of  a  mosquito  is  an  infallible  sign  that  malaria 
is  in  the  air,  and  that  you  are  exposed  to  it,  and 
when  you  hear  that  well  known  but  solemn  oath 
of  warni^,  do  not  treat  hint  as  a  foe,  but  as  a 
friend.  Translated  into  English  it  says,  ‘Leave 
this  locality  or  I  will  vaccinate  you, ’and  the 
little  soldier  will  do  just  as  he  says,  though  he 
die  in  the  attempt,  and  then  others  stand  ready 
to  leap  into  the  breach.  ’’ 
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Always  Ahead! 

MODEL  FOR  1898 

Early  introduction  of  next 
year’s  model  piact  s  the 
Continental  in  the  lead. 

Continental,  1898,  $50. 

Continental,  1897,  $45. 

Continent,  1897,  $37.50. 

High-grade  Wheels  at  fair  prices.  Peers  of  the  best.  Light.  Easy 
running.  X’^ery  strong.  Made  upon  honor.  Uniform  standard. 

You  pay  only  for  the  Bicycle.  No  charge  for  business  frills.  Can  be 
bought  only  of 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 


NEW  YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


Our  store  at  Broadway  and  Tenth  Street  is  the  natural  centre  of  New  York  retailing.  In  point 
of  time  and  convenience  it  is  the  nearest  large  Store  in  New  Y'ork  to  the  Grand  Central  Station. 


{Continued  from  Page  10.) 

THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

be  regarded  as  universal,  in  their  application, 
and  also,  “the  right  of  the  Presbytery  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  licen¬ 
sure, ’’  is  a  declaration  applicable  to  all  Presby¬ 
teries  alike. 

This  Assembly  emphasizes  the  fact  that  all 
the  Presbyteries  of  the  Church  are  under  one 
Constitution  and  that  what  is  lawful  in  one  is 
lawful  in  all,  and  what  is  unlawful  in  one  is 
unlawful  in  all,  and  the  Presbyteries  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise  and  discharge  of  their  rights  and  obliga 
tions  are  subject  to  the  Constitutional  powers  of 
the  higher  judicatories. 

Unanimously  adopted. 

HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  report  on  Home  Missions  was  presented  by 
Chairman  John  D.  Hewitt,  D.D.  It  reviewed 
the  work  of  the  year  and  particularly  the  finan¬ 
cial  situation. 

The  following  resolution  was  read  and  adopted 
without  discussion,  but  as  soon  as  this  had  been 
done  gave  rise  to  spirited  and  strong  opposition  : 

“Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
be  directed  to  so  reorganize  its  methods  of  ad 
ministration  that  the  executive  work  shall  be 
placed  in  charge  of  one  secretary,  with  whatever 
assistants  may  be  necessary,  and  that  he  be  ac¬ 
countable  to  the  Board  for  its  faithful  and  effi¬ 
cient  management.’’ 

The  Assembly  rescinded  its  action,  and  then, 
at  the  close  of  a  spirited  discussion  in  which 
not  a  little  opposition  to  so  radical  a  measure 
was  developed,  for  a  third  time,  and  by  a  de¬ 
cided  vote  adopted  the  resolution.  This  decisive 
measure  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  notable 
acts  of  this  Assembly. 

Ihe  presentation  of  the  report  was  followed  by 
an  able  speech  by  Secretary  W.  C.  Roberts,  who 
began  with  a  pleasant  allusion  to  his  old  theo¬ 
logical  classmate.  Moderator  Jackson,  and  an 
appropriate  reference  to  the  death  of  the  late 
Treasurer  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Oliver  D.  Eaton. 
The  tone  of  the  Secretary  was  hopeful,  even  con¬ 
fident,  and  was  thus  in  contrast  with  much  that 
had  gone  before.  Dr.  Hewitt  of  Kansas,  Dr. 
Andrew  T.  Wolff  of  Madison,  S.  D.,  Rev.  D.  O. 
Ghormley,  Portland,  Ore.,  Rev.  Allen  F.  De- 
Camp,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  Rev.  Ferdinand  G. 
Strange,  Oregon,  made  speeches,  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  which  the  report,  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tions,  were  adopted. 

The  devotional  meeting  of  Wednesday  morning 
was  led  by  Dr.  J.  C.  R.  Ewing  of  India.  Vice- 
Moderator  Wanamaker,  who  was  in  the  chair  at 
the  opening  of  business,  invited  the  missionaries 
present  to  the  platform,  and  quite  a  number  of 
the  sterner  sex  went  forward,  viz :  Rev.  Dr. 
Hunter  Corbett  of  China.  Rev.  Dr.  James  M. 
Alexander  of  India,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  R.  Ewing  of 
India,  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Goheen  of  India, 
and  Revs.  Albert  A.  Fulton,  Charles  A.  Killin, 
Elder  I.  L.Van  Schoickand  Dr.  J.  Ashley  Fitch 
all  of  China,  Rev.  Charles  C.  Miller  of  Mexico. 

The  committee  on  bills  and  overtures,  (report¬ 
ing  through  Judge  Lanning)  recommended  that 
the  Sabbath  School  Work  be  not  transferred  to 
New  York;  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Temperance,  the  overtures  on  scientific  temper¬ 
ance. 

THE  RELATION  OF  STUDENTS. 

A  Special  Committee  reported  through  Rev. 
Dr.  Liggett  on  the  reception  and  licensing  of 
candidates  for  the  ministry. 

“By  the  action  of  the  Assembly,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  had  been  entrusted  with  the  task  of  pre¬ 
paring  a  new  constitutional  rule  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  or  such  other  action  as  might  seem  best  to 
them.  To  prepare  a  new  constitutional  rule,  to 
add  an  article,  or  even  a  sentence,  to  the  present 
constitution  of  the  church  was  felt  to  be  a  most 
serious  matter,  and  one  not  to  be  attempted, 
unless  from  sheer  necessity.  The  committee  did 
not  feel  that  such  a  necessity  had  arisen.  They 
felt  on  the  other  hand  that  the  constitution 
which  has  already  stood  the  test  of  more  than 
one  hundred  years’  operation,  and  under  whose 


benignant  influence  our  church  has  so  greatly 
prospered,  was  sufficient  for  every  emergency. 
Without  therefore  suggesting  any  change  of  or 
addition  to  the  constitution  of  the  church  in 
reference  to  the  matter  of  receiving  and  licensing 
candidates,  at  the  same  time  realizing  the  ex¬ 
treme  importance  oi  sateguaruing  the  polity  and 
the  doctrine  or  our  ueloved  church,  we  recom¬ 
mend  to  the^ssembly” the  adoption  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolutions : 

Resolved,  1.  That  the  General  Assembly  ex¬ 
presses  its  confidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  the 
constitution  as  it  now  is,  and  does  not  deem  it 
wise  at  this  time  to  propose  any  changes  therein 
or  additions  thereto. 

2.  That  in  view  of  the  extreme  importance  of 
safeguarding  the  polity  and  doctrine  of  our 
Church,  this  General  Assembly  affirms  as  appli¬ 
cable  to  all  theological  students  the  deliverance 
made  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1806  (Minutes 
as  reprinted  p.  367)  concerning  students  who 
received  aid  from  the  presbyteries,  viz :  that 
the  presbyteries  inspect  their  education  “during 
the  course  of  their  theological  studies,  choosing 
for  them  such  schools,  seminaries  and  teachers 
as  they  may  judge  most  proper  and  advantageous, 
so  as  to  eventually  bring  them  into  the  ministry 
well  furnished  for  their  work. ’’  John  A.  Lig¬ 
gett,  William  F.  Junkin,  William  Durant, 
Robert  N.  Willson,  P.  L.  Sheppard. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  adopted  without  a 
word  of  discussion. 

THE  COUNCIL  AT  GLASGOW. 

General  R.  E.  Prime  reported  for  the  dele¬ 
gates  in  attendance  upon  the  sixth  general  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Reformed  churches,  held  last  June  in 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  The  delegates  were  enter 
tained  by  the  Presbyterians  of  Glasgow,  and  the 
American  delegatee  were  honored  by  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  Rev,  William  Henry  Roberts,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  as  President  of  the  council,  which  was 
one  of  the  beet  ever  held.  The  honors  were 
borne  by  our  representative  in  a  manner  that  re¬ 
flected  honor  upon  himself  and  upon  those  he 
represented.  The  next  council  will  be  held  in 
September,  1899,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  report  of  the  standing  committee  on  For¬ 


eign  Missions  was  read  by  Chairman  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  Wilbur  Chapman.  The  Board’s  report  shows : 
As  the  year  began  with  a  debt,  the  Board  has 
aimed  at  the  most  economical  limitations  com¬ 
patible  with  its  sacred  obligations  to  mission¬ 
aries,  and  to  its  great  and  responsible  work. 
If  it  closes  the  year  with  an  increased  debt,  this 
is  not  due  to  any  rash  advances  or  enlargements 
of  its  work.  The  records  of  the  Board  and  the 
work  of  the  Secretaries  were  approved.  It  was 
urged  that  all  the  churches  make  at  least  two 
offerings  yearly  for  foreign  Missions.  It  was 
deprecated  that  natives  should  come  to  this 
country  and  solicit  aid  without  authority,  and 
the  churches  were  urged  to  give  to  our  own 
Board,  organized  expressly  to  carry  on  this  work. 

It  is  urged  on  the  churches  to  lift  the  existing 
debt  and  raise  at  least  20  per  cent,  more  for  the 
work  of  this  year.  The  Field  Secretary  was 
commended  for  his  work. 

As  to  having  secretaries  from  the  women  it 
was  decided  to  take  no  action.  The  cordial  rela¬ 
tions  existing  between  the  secretaries  and  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  missionaries,  and  their  ear¬ 
nest  efforts  to  carry  on  the  work,  were  highly 
praised.  Dr.  Chapman  was  glad  that  Drs. 
Pentecost  and  Barrows  had  been  doing  special 
work  in  India.  Secretary  Speer’s  tour  around 
the  world  would  result  in  much  good.  Corea  is 
to  day  clamoring  for  missionaries,  and  also  other 
fields,  “and  if  to-day  we  want  another  Pente¬ 
cost,’’  said  Dr.  Chapman,  “it  might  be  well  to 
begin  in  Corea.’’  In  Persia  3,000,000  Moham¬ 
medans  are  waiting  to  hear  the  Gospel,  and  the 
indications  everywhere  are  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  working  among  the  nations,  so  that  we 
may  be  on  the  eve  of  one  of  the  greatest  relig¬ 
ious  movements  of  alljchurch  history. 

The  addresses  that  followed  were  all  quite  up 
to  the  mark  of  such  occasions,  Dr.F.F.Ellinwood 
making  the  first  speech.  He  rejoiced  at  the 
firm  spirit  now  preaviling  in  the  Church,  and 
he  wished  to  give  a  plain'unvarnishcd  tale,  with 
its  light  and  shade. 
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Is  the  Representative  Human  Food, 
embracing  all  the  elements  of  nutrition 
necessary  to  build  up  and  sustain  every  part 
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Franklin  Mills  Fine  Flour  of  theFntiro 
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flours  in  Food  Value. 


Every  pound  of  the  Franklin  Mills 
Fine  Flour  of  the  Entire  Wheat  rei)re- 
seiits  a  pound  of  Fofxl  Value,  and  is  the 
cheapest  flour  ever  known. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  it, 
send  us  his  name  and  your  order— 
we  will  see  tliat  you  are  supplied. 

See  that  the  Flour  delivered  bears 
our  label.  Send  for  free  llooklet. 

The  genuine  made  only  by  the 
FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO., 
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After  six  or  seven  missionaries  had  spoken, 
Dr.  Chapman  asked  the  Assembly  to  engage  in 
silent  prayer,  and  at  the  close  of  this  solemn 
pause  a  number  of  short  prayers  were  offered.  Dr. 
John  S.  McIntosh  leading.  Later  on  the  several 
recommendations  of  the  report  were  passed 
upon.  The  recommendation  to  take  two  collec¬ 
tions  a  year  for  Foreign  Missions  was  discussed, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  name  one  day  “Easter 
Sunday,”  which  was  voted  down.  The  Assem¬ 
bly  however,  favored  two  collections  for  Foreign 
Missions  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  The 
speeches  were  never  better  at  a  similar  session, 
and  its  whole  impression  was  of  the  best. 

The  first  business  of  the  afternoon  was  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  Publication  read  by  Elder 
James  Yereance.  The  Sabbath-school  and  mis- 
isonary  department  show  a  falling  off  in  receipts, 
the  total  reduction  amounting  to  85,356.77.  The 
diminution  in  receipts  from  churches.  Sabbath- 
schools  and  individuals  was,  however,  only 
81,429.07,  which,  in  view  of  the  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country,  is  far  less  than  was  antici¬ 
pated.  The  total  amount  of  receipts  was  8113,- 
811.50.  The  principal  reductions  have  been  in 
the  item  of  missionary  salaries,  viz:  2,971.41 — 
largely  effected  by  the  non-appointment  of  sum¬ 
mer  laborers.  The  Board  has  issued  twenty- 
three  new  books  during  the  year,  and  published 
1,831,975  copies  of  books  and  tracts,  and  41,841,- 
849  copies  of  periodicals.  On  “The  Church  at 
Home  and  Abroad,”  it  is  reported  no  charge  has 
been  made  by  the  Board  for  anything  except 
actual  expenditures  directly  on  account  of  the 
magazine,  and  every  effort  has  been  adopted, 
through  the  machinery  of  the  Board,  to  further 
the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

In  view  of  the  pressing  needs  it  was  urged  that 
the  churches  and  Sabbath-schools  raise  at  least 
8200,000  for  the  coming  year.  The  Hymnal  was 
cordially  recommended.  Over  four  hundred 
churches  have  already  adopted  it,  and  all 

How’s  This ! 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  reward  for  any  case  of 
Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

^  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo.  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney  for  the 
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B‘  M.  WooUey,  M.D.,  Box  487  Atlanta,  Os 


churches  needing  a  new  hymn  btxik  are  asked  to 
adopt  our  own  book.  The  general  observance  of 
Children’s  Day  and  Rallying  Day  was  urge3T 
and  a  lesson  on  Sabbath  observance  was  directed 
to  be  prepared  for  use  on  Rallying  Day. 

Dr.  Craven,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  spoke  at 
some  length  of  the  good  work  done  the  past  year, 
calling  particular  attention  to  several  of  the  vol¬ 
umes  issued.  He  said  in  conclusion,  this  Board 
of  Publication  has  never  yet  reported  a  debt  to 
the  General  Assembly  and  never  will,  as  it  never 
goes  beyond  what  it  is  quite  certain  to  receive. 

Dr.  John  Fox  of  Brooklyn  Presbytery  pre¬ 
sented  his  special  renort  on  Church  Temporali¬ 
ties,  now  for  five  years  under  consideration,  and 
proposing  some  radical  changes.  The  Assembly 
was  started  in  the  movement  by  overtures  from 
thirty-two  Presbyteries,  these  reauesting  some 
proper  investigation  into  the  generally  prevalent 
methods  of  manag’ng  the  temnoral  affaire  of  the 
churches  by  means  of  boards  of  trustees,  and 
that  perhaps  some  amendment  to  the  form  of 
governmen*’  defining  the  proper  functions  of 
such  trustees  and  their  precise  relations  to  the 
deacons  and  to  the  sessions  ought  to  be  made. 
Dr.  Fox  gave  a  summary  of  the  work  performed 
by  the  committee  to  a  former  Assembly.  The 
committee  last  year  reported  amendments  to  the 
form  of  government  looking  toward  a  diaconal 
management  as  the  preferable  one  where  this  is 
not  inc^'ealstent  wit^  civil  law.  This  report 
was  recommitted  to  the  committee,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  define  more  clearly  the  functions  and 
power  of  the  various  officers  in  the  Church. 
The  couiinittee  this  year  reported  accordingly 
overtures  to  be  submitted  to  the  Presbyteries, 
which  in  general  are  modelled  on  the  practice  of 
the  Scotch  churches  and  also  of  the  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  though  with  some  differences 
from  both  of  those,  made  necessary  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  usages  of  the  American  churches.  They 
look  in  general  toward  a  diaconal  management 
as  desirable  without  making  it  in  any  way  man¬ 
datory  on  the  churches.  They  also  define  the 
relative  duties  of  the  session  and  the  managers 
of  temporal  affairs  somewhat  more  closely. 

■'The  aboye  reportjof  fifteen  pages  of  a  pamph¬ 
let  is  signed  by  twelve  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  three  refused  to  sign.  Mr.  S.  B. 
Brownell  of  New  York  says: 

“I  can  not  escape  the  conviction  that  the 
Amendments  to  Chapter  VI.,  are  both  mischiev¬ 
ous  and  dangerous  in  making  or  attempting  to 
make,  the  deacons,  or  the  deacons  and  Session, 
subject  to  the  control  and  direction  of  the  con¬ 
gregation.  In  this  respect  they  seem  to  me 
opposed  to  Presbyterianism,  and  in  conflict  with 
the  proposed  amendment  to  Chapter  IX.  ” 

The  report  was  received  and  a  motion  made  to 
adopt,  and  there  were  even  calls  of  “question.” 

Dr.  John  S.  McIntosh  wanted  to  know  why 
“subject  to  the  congregation”  should  be  used. 

Dr.  John  Fox  said  Mr.  Brownell  raised  this 
point.  The  answer  is  that  it  is  not  desirable 
that  any  body  of  financial  management  should  be 
allowed  to  do  as  they  please  with  the  money  of 
the  congregation  without  the  consent  of  the  con¬ 
gregation.  As  a  rule  a  congregation  leaves  its 
business  to  its  managers,  but  it  should  have 
the  right  to  keep  the  managers,  when  necessary, 
from  running  riot  over  the  congregation.  The 
committee  does  not  say  “exclusive  control,” 
and  higher  judicatures  may  have  their  say  in 
cases  of  necessity. 

Dr.  Duncan  Brown  suggested  an  amendment 
to  avoid  indefiniteness  which  was  declined  by 
Dr.  Fox.  Dr.  Brown  then  wanted  to  know 
what  the  word  “congregation”  means,  and  Dr. 
Fox  said  the  committee  did  not  want  to  be  too 
definite. 

Rev.  G.  S.  McDonald  of  California,  said  many 
churches  haven’t  enough  men  to  constitute  a 
board  of  deacons.  The  churches  in  many  of  the 
Western  synods  are  composed  almost  altogether 
of  women.  One  of  his  churches  has  only  one 
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man  in  it.  Such  churches  are  compelled  to  elect 
men  outside  of  the  church  as  trustees.  Dr.  Fox 
said  such  cases  were  exceptional  and  could  get 
along  all  right  under  the  proposed  overture. 

Dr.  J.  Gray  Bolton  said  such  words  as  “ordi¬ 
narily”  and  “temporalities”  were  indefinite  and 
only  state  legislation  could  settle  the  business, 
“so  the  whole  thing  will  be  labor  in  vain  in 
the  end,”  said  Dr.  Bolton. 

Dr.  Brown  wanted  the  word  “congregation” 
defined,  by  saying  “church  membership”  “when 
properly  called  in  any  congregational  meeting.” 
Dr.  Fox  opposed  Dr.  Brown’s  amendment  and  it 
was  voted  down. 

Gen.  Ralph  E.  Prime,  moderator  of  the  Synod 
of  New  York,  introduced  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  which  was  adopted  by  a  very  large  vote : 

Resolved,  That  the  several  Synods  be,  and  they 
are  hereby  recommended  to  consider  and  exam¬ 
ine,  and  if  deemed  advisable  and  practicable,  to 
prepare,  adopt  and  set  forth  for  use  in  each  re¬ 
spective  state  and  territory  such  form  of  charter 
of  Presbyterian  Church  and  such  provisions  to 
be  inserted  in  wills  and  in  deeds  of  land  to 
Presbyterian  churches  as  will  safeguard  and 
secure  the  property  of  our  churches  to  this 
denomination  and  be  in  accordance  with  the 
form  of  government  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

It  was  decided  to  send  the  overture  of  Dr. 
Fox  down,  and  so  the  discussion  will  be  precipi¬ 
tated  on  the  whole  Church. 

A  BEAUTIFUI.  LIFE  FINISHED. 

At  Trenton.  N.  J.,  May  2d,  in  the  early  dawn 
of  the  Sabbath,  Margaret  Green  Johnson  passed 
from  earth  to  heaven. 

She  was  a  daughter  of  the  late  Whitfield  S. 
Johnson  of  Newton,  N.  J.,  where  her  early  years 
were  spent,  but  her  father  moved  to  Trenton  in 
1861  to  fill  the  oflSce  of  Secretary  of  State,  and 
this  was  the  home  of  her  girlhood  and  woman¬ 
hood. 

On  the  22d  of  March  was  held  in  the  First 
Presbytery  Church  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  New  Brunswick.  The  many  visitors 
there  were  greatly  interested  in  an  exercise — 
“The  Missionary  Clock” — given  by  the  little 
children  of  the  Golden  Hour  Circle.  While  all 
enjoyed  the  result,  few  appreciated  the  hours  of 
toil  that  had  been  necessary  to  make  the  recita¬ 
tion  a  success.  This  work  was  all  done  by  the 
President,  Margaret  G.  Johnson.  For  fifteen 
years  the  monthly  meetings  of  this  little  band 
were  to  her  a  source  of  delight.  The  preparing 
of  them  and  the  writing  of  birthday  letters  to 
each  youthful  member  took  much  time  and 
strength.  Yet  this  was  but  one  of  the  many 
good  works  which  occupied  her  heart  and  hands. 
To  the  duties  of  teacher  in  the  Sunday-school, 
teacher  of  a  Chinaman  one  night  in  every  week, 
active  work  in  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
and  the  McAll  Mission,  she  had  four  months 
ago  accepted  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Aid  of  Mercer  Hospital— an  institution 
very  dear  to  her  heart.  Visits  to  the  sick  and 
poor  were  frequent,  yet  her  home  duties  were 
not  neglected.  Of  these,  many  fell  to  her  lot 
and  they  were  always  cheerfully  performed. 

Then,  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  this  happy, 
useful  life,  she  was  smitten  with  a  fatal  disease. 
For  three  weeks  she  bravely,  patiently  fought 
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the  great  enemy.  Her  previous  freedom  from 
serious  illness,  her  good  constitution,  her  ready 
compliance  with  all  the  means  adopted  for  her 
relief  aroused  in  her  friends  the  hope  of  her 
recovery.  The  prayers  of  the  community  were 
sent  up  for  her,  but  darker  and  deeper  grew  the 
shadows,  till  painlessly,  fearlessly,  she  went 
down  into  the  dark  valley. 

Her  loving,  tender,  generous  nature  endeared 
her  to  all  within  her  circle,  as  her  sunny  spirit 
made  her  the  light  of  her  home.  Not  only  as  a 
doer  of  good  deeds  was  she  known ;  with  an  ex¬ 
quisite  artistic  taste,  brush  and  needle  produced 
many  beautiful  creations.  A  keen  love  for  music 
and  books,  rare  conversational  powers,  pervaded 
always  by  sympathy  for  young  and  old — all  these 
graces  combined  made  her  a  force  in  the  social 
as  well  as  religious  sphere  in  which  she  lived. 

.\t  the  funeral  her  pastor.  Dr.  John  Dixon, 
spoke  of  her  desire  for  close  fellowship  with  her 
^viour  and  read  her  chapter,  the  fifteenth  of 
John. 

No  one  who  saw  the  radiant  smile  which, 
after  death,  illumined  her  lovely  face,  could 
doubt  that  she  had  attained  the  full  measure  of 
her  desires,  while  into  each  mind  came  the 
words,  “Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they 
shall  see  God. ’’  E. 
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Christian  education  is  indispensable  to  the 
highest  life  and  achievement.  Impelled  by  this 
conviction,  the  early  settlers  of  East  Tennessee 
had  hardly  reared  their  homes  before  they 
planted  this  institution,  in  what  was  then  a 
wilderness  infested  by  hostile  Cherokees.  From 
that  day  to  this  it  has  stood  for  the  high  purpose 
which  called  it  forth. 

The  territory  outlined  above  contains  a  popul¬ 
ation,  according  to  the  last  census,  of  2,637,497. 
Good  schools  are  rare.  Fully  1,000,000  of  the 
population  are  isolated  in  the  mountains,  where 
there  are  practically  no  schools.  They  are  too 
poor  to  send  their  children  to  the  more  distant 
colleges.  We  must  give  them  educational  facili¬ 
ties  at  home  if  they  are  ever  to  be  saved  to  in¬ 
telligent  lives  and  efficient  service.  Washington 
College  is  located  in  the  upper  East  Tennessee 
valley,  only  a  few  miles  from  a  system  of  ranges 
more  than  100  miles  across  on  the  southeast  and 
within  sightof  the  Cumberlands  on  the  northwest. 

The  founder  was  Rev.  Samuel  Doak,  D.D.,  a 
graduate  of  Princeton,  and  a  patriot  of  the 
Witherspoon  type.  The  first  donation  (400  acres 
of  land)  was  from  Col.  Waitstill  Avery,  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration. 
The  college  charter  was  granted  (1795)  by  the 
Territorial  Legislature  on  motion  of  Hon.  John 
Sevier,  the  hero  of  King’s  Mountain,  who  was 
a  charter  trustee.  Other  members  of  this  Board 
were  in  the  same  battle.  Established  by  such 
earnest,  determined  men  in  the  face  of  adver¬ 
sity,  the  college  has  all  these  years  been  blessed 
through  their  prayers  and  self-sacrificing  efforts. 
Their  descendants  (mostly  Scotch-Irish)  are  con¬ 
servative  and  tenacious  of  traditions,  and  this 
old  institution  has  a  strong  hold  upon  their 
affections.  As  the  first  Presbyterian  college  de 
facto  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  it  has  a  peculiar 
claim  upon  the  Church  (Northern)  to  which 
it  has  always  been  loyal. 

It  has  sent  forth  numbers  of  useful  men  in 
every  generation  since  its  founding.  Not  a  few 
have  been  eminent  in  the  service  of  Church  and 
State.  The  early  records  were  lost,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  sent  forth 
during  the  period,  but  “on  this  hallowed  spot 
were  educated  some  of  the  foremost  men  of  that 
generation,  such  as  John  Blair,  Dr.  J.  G.  M. 
Ramsey,  L.  C.  Haynes,  James  A.  Lyons,  D.D., 
N.  G.  Taylor,  Hon.  Z.  B.  Vance  and  others. 
The  array  of  pulpit  orators  is  remarkable.  W’e 
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need  only  mention  the  names  of  Dr.  David 
Nelson,  Gideon  Blackburn  and  James  Gallaher.  ” 
Those  now  graduating  are  in  demand.  A 
goodly  number  are  called  into  missionary  work 
and  many  go  into  the  mountain  districts  as 
teachers. 

Though  almost  ruined  by  the  civil  war,  the 
college  now  has  a  fair  material  equipment — four 
buildings  in  good  condition — and  no  debt.  It 
is  its  policy  not  to  incur  debt.  Two  buildings 
have  been  erected  and  other  improvements  made 
in  the  last  two  years  at  a  cost  of  over  $20,000. 
There  are  eight  members  of  the  faculty.  The 
enrollment  is  gradually  increasing — 125  this 
year,  53  in  regular  college  classes. 

Its  possibilities  in  the  midst  of  a  population 
descended  from  a  sturdy  ancestry,  a  race  which 
has  furnished  such  men  as  Sevier  and  Houston, 
Calhoun  and  Clay,  Jackson  and  Lincoln,  are 
beyond  computation.  “In  mental  capacity  they 
must  be  ranked  high,  and  they  have  the  un¬ 
jaded  nerves  which  will  reinforce  the  thought  as 
well  as  the  muscle  of  the  nation.”  They  are  in 
need  of  help,  but  the  Church  in  her  multiform  ac¬ 
tivities  is  in  far  greater  need  of  their  toughened 
vitality,  native  vigor  of  mind  and  rugged  courage. 

The  college  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
Southern  Railway  and  eight  miles  from  any 
saloon.  Within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  from  it 
there  are  mountains  of  iron  ore.  Inexhaustible 
coal  fields  are  not  far  distant,  and  the  whole 
valley  is  underlaid  with  limestone.  There  is 
also  an  abundance  of  timber  and  building  stone 
of  the  best  quality.  Already  large  mills  and 
furnaces  have  been  established,  and  this  imme¬ 
diate  section  is  assured  of  diversified  industries 
and  an  immensely  increased  population  in  the 
future. 

But  its  special  aim  is  to  educate  and  Chris¬ 
tianize  the  youth  from  the  mountains  whose 
destitute  and  deplorable  condition  is  already 
well  known.  In  order  to  do  this,  an  Industrial 
Department  was  established  some  years  since. 
Here  poor  boys  and  girls  can  defray  in  part 
their  college  expenses,  and  at  the  same  time 
acquire  a  practical  knowledge  and  experience 
which  will  be  of  much  service  in  the  future. 
Many  will  thus  be  prepared  for  a  high  order  of 
usefulness  whose  lives  otherwise  would  be  dissi¬ 
pated  in  the  vices  of  their  mountain  haunts. 
This  feature  distinguishes  Washington  from  the 
other  Presbyterian  Colleges  of  the  general  region. 
Its  unique  history  and  strategic  location  make  it 
strikingly  fitting  that  it  should  do  this  impor¬ 
tant  work.  This  was  evident  to  Rev.  D.  Stuart 
Dodge  and  ^Mr.  O.  D.  Eaton,  who  visited  the 
field  a  few  years  ago  and  who  were  chiefiy  in¬ 
strumental  in  starting  the  Industrial  plant. 
Washington  College  is  the  name  also  of  the  poet 
office,  a  small  rural  village  in  Washington,  the 
oldest  county  in  the  State,  which  has  grown  up 
about  the  old  institution.  It  is  1,650  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  and  enjoys  a  marked  freedom  from 
disease.  The  winters  being  short  and  usually 
mild  and  the  valley  furnishing  an  abundance  of 
provisions,  the  cost  of  living  is  small.  Pro¬ 
fessors  and  instructors  can  live  comfortably  on 
from  8500  to  $1,000  per  year.  Total  expenses  of 
the  students  range  from  $75  to  $125  per  session. 
It  is  our  purpose  that  the  college  be  made  thor¬ 
oughly  efficient,  and  yet  kept  within  the  reach 
of  the  masses.  Then  a  costly  equipment  is  not 
indispensable  to  highly  satisfactory  results.  As 
Dr.  Willis  J.  Beecher  has  recently  said :  “A  col¬ 
lege  that  has  six  good  professors  and  a  library 
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of  5,000  well-selected  volumes  has  facilities  for 
giving  to  ordinary  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors 
and  seniors  as  much  as  they  are  capable  of  re- 
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ceiving,  and  a  college  with  a  hundred  professors 
and  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  volumes  can  give 
them  no  more  than  they  are  capable  of  taking.  ’  ’ 
It  is  desirable  that  scholarships  (875  annually) 
be  provided  for  the  aid  of  worthy  students  who 
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are  in  need.  This  amount  will  meet  all  the 


necessary  expenses  of  one  student  for  a  year. 
The  sum  of  11,250  will  endow  such  a  scholar- 
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ship,  and  8500  will  establish  what  we  style  a 
“tuition  scholarship’’  (830  a  year),  which  cov¬ 
ers  the  expense  of  tuition  and  incidental  fee  for 
a  session.  When  work  suflBcient  cannot  be 
given,  notes  without  interest  until  four  years 
after  graduation  will  be  taken  to  cover  the 
amounts  received.  Assistance  in  this  form  will 
thus  be  cumulative  and  wide-reaching  in  its 
effects. 

But  foundations  for  the  different  chairs  would 
most  speedily  increase  the  value  and  efficiency 
of  the  college.  Fifteen  thousand  dollars  will 
endow  a  professorship  and  810,000  an  instructor- 
ship.  Money  will  yield  six  per  cent,  at  the  low¬ 
est,  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  real  estate. 
One  hundred  thousand  dollars  would  make  the 
work  safely  and  permanently  self-sustaining. 

James  T.  Cooter,  President, 
Washington  College,  Tenn. 


CYCLE  SADDLES 

are  made  by 

**  Makers  of  most  of  the  high-grade  Saddles'^ 


Ordinary 

Health 

Anatomical 

Pneumatic 

Hygienic 

In  14  various 
shapes.  Inter¬ 
changeable 
with  7  graded 
sprmgs. 


a>ojap\,. 

ROCHESTER.  N  Y. 

No  one  else  offers  the  cyclist  the  choice  of 

EVERY  POPULAR 
STYLE 

of  Cycle  Saddle  In  a  qualltv  above  the  stand 
ard  of  all  others  lllu-trated  oatalogne 
showing  60  styles,  free. 


Healthy 

Economy 

A  daily  constitutional 
and  a  Columbia  bicy¬ 
cle  —  there’s  healthy 
economy  for  you — in- 
vigoration  in  the  exer¬ 
cise — economy  in  the 
wheel.  Perhaps  Colum- 
bias  cost  a  little  more  in 
the  beginning,  but  they 
are  cheapest  in  the  end. 

Colninbia  Bicycles 

STMDMWtF  SIAA 
THEWOMO.  ALML 

UMTFORDS,  iiatlMSt,'60,’SS,«50,'45 

POPE  MFO.  CO., 

Ilartf*r4, 

Catalogua  free  from  aay  Columbia  dealer;  by 
mail  ior  one  2-cent  stamp. 


In  addressing  adverHsere  patrenlaing  omr  t/oMr- 
fial  kindly  nsenlion  The  Evangelist. 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City. — The  W’est  End  Church  (Dr. 
Shaw’s)  commemorated  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  organization  of  its  Sunday-school,  begin¬ 
ning  with  a  sermon  by  the  pastor  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  May  23d.  The  Children’s  Service  was  at 
3  o’clock,  all  the  schools  of  the  church  taking 
part,  with  an  address  by  Rev.  H.  T.  McEwen, 
D.D.  Monday  evening.  May  24th,  the  Anniver¬ 
sary  Service  was  held,  at  8  o’clock.  Dr.  James 
H.  Hoadley  and  Mr.  J.  Finley  Smith,  speaking. 
Addresses  were  also  given  by  others,  and  as  far 
as  possible  the  program  of  the  original  Service 
of  Organization  was  repeated.  The  following 
evening.  May  25th,  the  Teachers’  Reception  was 
held,  given  by  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the 
Sunday-school  to  all  present  and  former  workers 
in  the  school.  Mr.  George  W.  Beale  is  the 
Suprintendent  of  the  school  which  numbers  all 
told  1,045  on  its  roll,  a  gain  of  about  135  on  the 
previous  year. 

Middleport. — A  pro  re  nata  meeting  of 
Niagara  Presbytery  was  held  at  Middleport, 
May  25th.  At  his  own  request  the  Rev.  Erastus 
W.  Twicbell  was  dismissed  from  the  pastorate  of 
the  Middleport  church.  Mr.  Twichell  has  re¬ 
signed  the  field  in  which  he  has  labored  very 
acceptably  for  a  little  more  than  two  years  in 
order  to  accept  a  unanimous  call  to  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  His  in¬ 
stallation  in  the  new  field  is  to  occur  June  22d, 
1897.  And  when  the  new  pastoral  relation  shall 
have  been  constituted  it  will  be  Mr.  Twichell’s 
third  pastorate  within  the  bounds  of  Niagara 
Presbytery.  Such  experiences  are  not  often  ap¬ 
pointed  to  one  man  within  the  same  Presbytery. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Holly  Beach. — Mr.  William  Henry  Dodd,  a 
licentiate  of  West  Jersey  Presbytery,  was  or¬ 
dained  and  installed  on  May  27th,  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Holly  Beach.  Rev. 
James  M.  Cockins  of  Cape  May  presided.  Rev. 
F.  H.  Laird  of  Bridgeton  preached  the  sermon. 
Rev.  Dr.  John  E.  Peters  of  Camden  offered  the 
ordaining  prayer.  Rev,  L.  W.  Mudge,  D.D.,  of 
Princeton,  N.  J. ,  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor, 
and  Rev.  Allen  H.  Brown  the  charge  to  the 
people.  Mr.  Dodd  was  born  in  China,  the  son 
of  a  late  missionary  to  that  country.  The  field 
of  Mr.  Dodd’s  labors  extends  over  Wildwcxid,  an 
adjoining  seaside  resort.  Holly  Beach  Church 
was  recently  organized  and  Mr.  Dodd  enters 
upon  his  work  with  gratifying  prospects. 

Cedarville. — The  Presbytery  of  West  Jersey 
at  an  adjourned  meeting  May  27th,  received 
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The  Trang-MUMOuri  DerUlon  .  oeorge  r.  blamchard 
Cnrnntistioi.er  of  the  Joint  Traffic  AeeociatUm 
A  Sen  Form  of  tioTernment  .  .  .  J.  B.  bishop 

The  Fnttlily  oftheSpelllug  ertnd-ll.  .  dr.  J.  H.  RIOB 

A  Propagator  of  Panperlgm ;  the  Dtgpengary, 

DR.  OEORUE  F.  SHRADT 

American  ExeaTatloai  la  Breeee:  Plataia  aad  Eretrla, 

J.  OBNNADIU8 

The  Case  of  Captaia  Dreyfag  ....  “vindix” 

When  Did  Cabot  Dlteover  North  America  I 

HENRY  HARBI88B 

The  erleTaace  of  the  Weat  .  .  j.  h.  htslop 

Profettor  of  Logie  and  EtMet,  Columbia  UnivertUg 

Contomporary  American  Eaaaylata  .  bnnjamin  w.  wills 
Profettor  of  Modem  Languages,  University  of  the  South 

Pnnl  Bonrffct  ....  titta  blaze  dd  bdbt 

THB  FOBUM  PUBUSHINO  COMPANT 
NEW  TOBK 

»S  Cts.  »  Cop7  SS.00  •  Tsar 


SCHEBMBBHOBN’8  TEACHERS’  AGENCY. 
Oldest  and  best  known  In  U.  S. 
EsUbllshed  1856. 

8  East  14th  Strbbt,  Nbw  York. 


BLAIR  PRE8BYTERIAL  ACADEMY. 

John  I  Blair  Foundation.  Both  sezea  .'iOth  year.  Prepares 
for  College  or  Boainess.  Magic,  Ait,  Phyalcal  Culture.  New 
flre-proof  building  for  ladles.  Low  rates.  Superior  advan- 
tagea  Send  for  catalogue. 

W.  s.  Eversole,  Ph.D.,  PrlnclpaL  Blalratown.  N.  J. 


PRINCETON  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

Exceptional  facilities  for  preparing  boys  to  enter  any  college 
nr  scientific  school.  Our  closeness  of  tonch  with  Princeton 
University  Is  an  additional  advantage  to  boys  intending  to  en¬ 
ter  that  Institution.  Highest  references.  Write  for  the  cata¬ 
logue.  J.  B.  FINE.  Head  Master,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


THE  MISSES  MACKIE*S 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  NBWBURGH,  N.  Y.  32d  year. 
Academic,  Advanced,  and  College  Preparatory  Conrsea  Di¬ 
plomas  given  In  each  certificate  admits  to  Vassar  and  Welles¬ 
ley.  Special  courses  in  Art,  Music,  and  Llteratnre.  One  and  a 
half  boors  from  New  York. 


OBERLIN 

COLLEGE. 

The  College,  the  TheoloKlcal  Seminary,  the  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music,  the  Academy. 

The  fall  term  begins  September  22.  Full  Information 
from  the  treasurer, 

JAMES  R.  SEVERANCE,  Oberlln,  Ohio. 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL 

minutes  from  Philadelphia,  2  bonrs  from  N  e w  Y ork.  For 
circular,  apply  to  Principals,  Frances  E.  Bennett, 
Sylvia  J.  Eastman,  Ogontz  School  P.  O.,  Pa. 


FOB  YOUNG  LADIES.  Opens 
Sept.  29.  EstobllshedinlSSO.  20 
hia,  2  bonrs  from  New  York.  For 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN.— CHARTERED  1855. 

High  grade  College  coarse;  superior  advantages  in  music  and 
art;  facnlty,  bnlldlngs,  equIpmentSRndgronnds.  superior;  home 
comforts,  family  spirit,  pleasant  association  with  teachers  as 
snred ;  deligbtlnl  climate.healtb  record  of  students  ansnrpassed ; 
Increased  endowment,  scholarships  and  generous  cash  prizes; 
modem  improvements,  steam  beat,  electric  light  and  elevator; 
present  day  methods,  advanced  scholarship,  nnsectarlan,  posi¬ 
tively  Christian.  Tuition  for  College  course,  home  and  board, 
$300  a  year.  Correspondence  invited.  A.  C.  MacKenzle,  D.D., 
President,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Virginia,  Old  Church. 

Rose  Dale  Home  School  ®®1nd  girls. 

Excellent  home.  Resident  teachers.  Pupils  enter  best  col¬ 
leges.  Individual  care  to  backward  pupils.  Gymnasium.  Fifth 
year  opens  Sept.  20th.  1897 .  Catalogue. 

Tbos.  P.  Darkacutt,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 


RUTGERS  Preparatory  School  for  Boys, 

(Founded  1766.)  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Eliot  R.  Payson,  Ph.D.,  Head  Master. 


New  York,  Sing-Slng-on-the-Hudson. 

Ossining  School  for  Girls.  IrvSd"u?^*in 

Art  and  Music.  Albert  Ross  Parsons,  Musical  Director. 
One  hour  from  New  York.  dOth  year  begins  Sept.  22d. 

Miss  C.  C.  Fullkr,  Principal. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

Founded  1803.  For  the  higher  education  of  young  women. 
Classical  and  Scientific  coarse  of  study,  also  Pmparatory  and 
Optional  Year  begins  Sept.  IS.  1897. 

MI8H  IDA  C.  ALLEN,  Prin.,  Bradford.  Maae. 


MRS.  LESLIE  MORGAN’S 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls,  IS  and  16  West  Wth  St., 
New  York  City.  Thorongh  English  from  Kindergarten 
throngb  College  Preparatory.  Miss  Catherine  Aiken’s  Method 
of  Concentrated  Attention  In  Mind  Training  a  special  feature ; 
also  conversational  French  and  German.  Home  and  Chaperon- 
age  for  special  students. _ 


Important  Subscription  Notice 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  we 
have  maije  an  arrangement  to  send 

The  Qinrcb  at  Home  and  Abroad 


Tbe  Evangelists—^ 

to  any  new  subscriber  g-vra 

one  year  for 

"The  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad"  is 
the  organ  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States, 
and  "The  Evangelist"  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  ablest  Presbyterian  journals  published. 
AddnM  SUtSCMFTlOK  DEPMTMIMT  EEAMOeUS 
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WASHINGTON 

Life  Ins.  Co. 

Of  New  York. 

W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr., 

^flBSIDKNT. 

E.  S.  FRENCH, 

Assets, 
$14,000,000. 

The  Policies  issued  by  The  Washing  n  are  non. 
forfeitable  after  three  years,  and  Incontestable  after 
one  year,  except  as  specifically  provided. 

The  Trust  Fund  Policy  of  The  Washington  possesses 
advantages  that  commend  it  to  the  public. 

The  Interchangeable'Term  Policy 

Affords  Reliable  Insurance  at  Lowest  Cost. 

The  Definite  Cash  Value  Policy 
Guarantees .... 

Definite  cash  values  for  every  year  after 
the  third. 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 


Guaranty  T rust  Co, 

of  New  York, 

Mutual  Life  Building, 

NASSAU,  CORNER  CEDAR  STREET. 
LONDON  BRANCH.  33  LOMBARD  ST. 
CAPITAL,  .....  82.000,000 
SURPLUS  ....  82,000.000 

ACTS  AS  TRUSTEE  FOR  CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS.  AND  INDIVIDU.'tLS,  AS  GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR,  AND  ADMINISTRATOR,  TAKES 
ENTIRE  charge  OF  BEAL  AND  PER¬ 
SONAL  ESTATES. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 
subject  to  check  or  on  certiheate. 

.STERLING  DRAFTS  ON  ALL  PARTS  OF 
great  BRITAIN  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD. 
COLLECTI  NS  MADE 

COMMERCIAL  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  ISSUED. 


WALTER  G.  OAKMAN.  President. 

ADRIAN  ISELIN,  jR.,  Vice-President. 
GEORGE  E  TURNBULI,  2U  Vlce-Ihresident. 
HENRY  A.  MURRAY.  Treas.  and  Sec. 

J.  NELSON  BORLAND.  -\sst.  Treas.  and  Sec. 
JOHN  GAULT.  U  maser  Foreign  Dept. 

DIRECTORS. 

Samuel  D.  Babcock,  Charles  R.  Henderson, 
George  F,  Taker,  Adrian  Iselln,  Jr., 


George  S.  Bowdoln, 
August  Belmont, 
Frederic  Cromwell, 
Walter  E  Gillette. 
Robert  Goelet, 

Q.  G.  Haven, 
Oliver  Harriman. 
E  Somers  Hayes, 


Augustus  D.  JulIIiard, 
James  N.  Jarvle, 
Richard  A.  McCurdy, 
Alexander  E  Orr, 

Walter  G.  Oakman, 
Henry  H.  Rogers, 

H.  McK.  Twombly, 

Fr  derlck  W.  Vanderbilt. 


William  C.  Whitney. 


United  States  Trust  Company, 

45  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


£ighty-8ixth  Semi-annual  Statement,  Jan.  1897. 

BlTMTIfART  OF  A88BT8. 

Market  Value. 

Cash  in  Banks .  $  306,039  80 

Real  Estate .  1,748,887  41 

United  States  Str^kA .  1,497,769  SO 

State  Bonds . 98,000  00 

City  Bonds .  891.974  81 

Rial  Road  ^nds .  1,694,498  OO 

Water  Bonds .  83,500  OO 

Oas  Stocks  and  ^nds .  118,998  00 

Rail  Road  Stocks .  9,476,898  OO 

Bank  Stocks .  311,600  OO 

Trust  Co.  Stocks .  88,180  OO 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate .  493,786  71 

Loans  on  Stocks  payable  on  demand..  183,100  00 

Premiums  uncollected  and  in  bands  of 

Agents .  609,866  76 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  let  Jan'y, 

1887  .  88,678  34 

$10,369,994  39 

LIABILinSS. 

Cash  Capital . $3,000,000  OO 

Reserve  iTemiam  F^d .  4,980,897  OO 

Reeerve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims.  738,198  68 

Net  Surplus .  9,346,968  71 

$10,869,994  39 
DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President, 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  I 

EliBBIDOE  G.  SNOW,  f  » »o®-Fresiasnte. 

WILLIAM  U  BIGELOW, la.,.-.. 
THOMAS  B.  GREENS, 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS.  I  fbuwwtarlM 

AREUNAH  M.  BUBTIS,  *  Hsorstanes 


WESTERN 

MORTGABES 

DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE, 
Bought  for  Cash. 

CHARLES  E  GIBSON,  45  Milk  Street,  Boeton,  Mass. 


MORTGAGES 


BesrsenoiTY.  soerkust 

^;ELLSWORnia.lONES 

Chamber  of  Oemmercsi  Chicago, 

Homs  Office  I  Towa  Falls,  Iowa, 
ROOM  208  TREMONT  B’LDG,  BOSTON. 


CAPITAL  Am)  SUBPLUS, 

$1 1,500,000. 

This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Cotirt,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  Guardian,  Trustee 
or  Executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates  Re- 
ligrious  and  Benevolent  Institution^  and  individuals  will 
find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
John  A.  Stkwart,  Pres.  D.  Willis  Jamks,  Vice-Pres. 

James  S.  Clabk,  Second  Vioe-Pres. 

Henry  L.  Thornell,  Secretary. 

Louis  G.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 

TRUSTEES. 


Samuel  Sloan, 

D.  Willis  Jambs, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harsen  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper, 

W.  Bayard  Cutting, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rockefeller, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 

D.  O. 


William  H.  Macy,  Jr., 
Wm.  D.  Sloane, 
Gustav  H.  Schwab, 
Frank  Lyman, 

Geo  rob  F.  Vibtor, 
Wm.  Waldorf  Abtor, 
James  Stillman, 

John  Claflin, 

John  J.  Phelps, 
Daniel  Lord, 

John  S.  Kennedy, 
Mills. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH, 

2  2  East  1 6th  St.,  New  York. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Rents. 
Management  of  Estates. 


SPENCERIAN  PENS  ARE  BEST. 


/m  mddreseing  advsrtieers  pmtronieing  mop  Jeur- 
imkI  Isistdlp  loiiWsti  As  MemmpeUet  to  mU  emeee. 


Brown  Bros.  St  Co. 

PBILA.,  NEW  YOKE,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNBCTEn  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phila.,  and  Baltimoie  Stock  Exch's. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  firsi  cla‘s  Invest-  T  <  >  atoo  fin  nn  f 
ment  Secarlties  on  commission.  We  XIlTLoUllcm. 
receive  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers  and  , 

Corp iratlons.  Firms  and  Indivldnals  on  fiAPIllMTIOm 
favorable  terms,  and  make  collection  UJViV'ttA  xi/XAo. 
of  drafta  drawn  abroad  on  all  polnta  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  or  foreign 
countries,  including  South  Africa. 

letters  We  alsobny  and  sell  Blllaof  Exchange  on,  end 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  also  make 
collectiors  and  issoe  Commercial  and  Travel 
lers’  Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 


Of 


Credit. 


Brown,  Shipley  &  Go.,  London. 


SIXTY-SECOND  YEAR. 

JOHN  CATTNACH 


361  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

( Vear  .Hith  Street) 

Our  usual  display  ol  Arc  “  Own  Make” 

LEATHER  GOODS 

Would  call  particular  attention  to  “The  Cattnarh  Trunk”  aa 
being  the  S'rongest  and  Lightest  ever  produced.  The  popular 
“London  Kit  Bag”  for  Its  durability  and  convenience  In 
packing.  Also  the  latest  Improvemet  tin  Ladies’  Hat  Tranks. 
Ladies’  and  Oen'Iemen  s  T' ilei  and  Travelling  Bags.  Dress 
Suit,  Shirt  and  Shirt  Waist  Cases.  Portmanteaus,  Trunks,  etc. 

COMPLETE  OUTFITS  FOR  TRAVELLERS 


20  BOOKS  a  a 

ON  20  DIFFERENT  SUBJECTS,  BUT 
ALL  RELATING  TO  SOME  DELIGHT- 
FUL  PHASE  OF  AMERICAN 
TRAVEL,  VIA  “AMERICA’S  GREAT¬ 
EST  RAILROAD.” 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  SENT 
FREE,  POST-PAID,  ON  RECEIPT 
OF  A  1-CENT  STAMP  BY  GEORGE 
H.  DANIELS,  GENERAL  PASSEN¬ 
GER  AGENT,  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 
&  HUDSON  RIVER  RAILROAD, 
GRAND  CENTRAL  STATION,  NEW 
YORK. 


SUMMER  homes 

IN  VERMONT  9  AND  ON  THE  SHORES 

OF  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

Anew  illustrated  book,  describing  this  un^ualled 
summer  resort  section,  offering  the  BEST  TABLE 
BOARD,  hospitable  people,  out-door  pleasures, 
fishing,  boating  or  perfect  rest.  Climate  and  scenery 
unsurpassed.  Prices  from  $5  per  week  upwards. 

Mailed  free,  on  receipt  five  cents  postage,  on  applica¬ 
tion  to 

k.  W.  ECCLESTONE,  or  S.  W.  CUNXINOS, 

S.  P.  A.,  353  Broadway,  New  York.  G.  P.  A.,  St.  Alban.,  Vt 


METROPOLITAN  TRAVELERS. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  is  pat¬ 
ronized  by  Metropolitan  travelers  because 
they  require  the  very  best  of  everything,  and 
recognize  that  the  PENNSYLVANIA  RAIL¬ 
ROAD  meets,  as  a  public  carrier,  this  demand. 
LUXURY,  SPEED,  SECURITY,  COMFORT, 
RELIAHILITY,  PRIVACY  AND  ALL  THE 
MODERN  CONVENIENCES  OF  TRAVEL, 
are  best  obtained  on  the  uuequaled  passenger 
trains  of  this  GREATEST  OF  ALL  RAIL¬ 
ROADS. 


CHIMES.  Etc. CATALOGUEkPRICES  FREE. 


meneely  bell  company, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Manager, 

TROY,  y.  Y.,  and  REW  YORK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


PRESERVE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  Is  published  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order. 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  SO  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


s 
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A  Sufferer  Relieved 

A  Tale  of  Suffering  and  Subsequent 

Relief. 


From  the  Press,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Rev.  R.  N.  Toms  from  the  Presbytery  of  Sioux 
City,  and  gave  him  permission  to  supply  the 
church  of  Osborn  Memorial  at  Cedarville  for  a 
year. 

Asbuby  Park. — Installation. — After  two 
years  of  martial  experience  in  the  Wilderness, 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  has  at  last 
reached  the  borders  of  the  promised  land,  and  is 
able  to  gain  some  cheering  prospects  of  coming 
peace  and  prosperity.  With  a  membership  thor¬ 
oughly  loyal  and  harmonious,  though  somewhat 
reduced  in  numbers,  with  their  financial  obliga 
tions  satisfactorily  arranged,  and  with  their  new 
and  elegant  church  accommodations,  they  look 
forward  with  a  good  degree  of  confidence  to  a 
prosperous  future  of  growth  and  usefulness. 
On  Tuesday  evening,  May  25th,  a  commitee  of 
Monmouth  Presbytery  installed  the  Rev.  Albert 
G.  Bale,  D.D.,  as  pastor,  with  unusually  inter 
esting  services.  Rev.  J.  E.  Curry,  D.D,,  Mod¬ 
erator  of  Presbytery,  presided  and  propounded 
the  constitutional  questions.  Rev.  Charles  J. 
Young,  D.  D.,  of  the  Church  of  the  Puritans, 
New  York,  preached  a  very  impressive  and  ap¬ 
propriate  sermon  from  Mark  vi.  48,  50.  “He 
saw  them  toiling  in  rowing.  They  saw  Him  and 
were  troubled.’’  Rev.  Dr,  Swain  of  Allentown 
offered  the  installing  prayer.  Rev.  A.  H.  Young, 
D.D.  of  Mat^wan,  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor, 
(a  model  of  its  kind),  and  Rev.  H.  B.  McCauley 
of  Freehold,  the  charge  to  the  people.  The  choir 
rendered  some  fine  selections,  and  the  benedic¬ 
tion  by  the  newly  installed  pastor  closed  the  ex¬ 
ercises.  Dr.  Bale  has  had  but  one  pastorate, 
and  that  was  over  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Melrose,  Mass.,  which  continued  for  twenty- 
seven  years.  His  call  to  this  church  was  most 
hearty  and  unanimous,  and  he  enters  upon  his 
work  under  very  favorable  auspices.  He  is  a 
man  of  fine  culture  and  ability,  and  already  has 
the  confidence  and  cooperation  of  the  people. 
Although  bis  ministry  has  been  in  connection 
with  the  Congregational  denomination,  he  was 
originally  a  Presbyterian,  and  expressed  satis¬ 
faction  in  returning  to  his  first  love.  At  the 
close  of  the  services  he  received  a  most  cordial 
welcome  form  the  entire  congregation.  F. 


CAN  WE  TRAIN  OUR  NERVOUS  SYSTEMS? 

That  particular  ganglion  of  the  nervous  system 
that  we  call  the  brain  can  certainly  be  trained, 
and  we  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money 
to  the  task.  Dr.  Rorie,  of  the  Royal  Asylum  at 
Dundee,  Scotland,  believes  that  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  ganglia  and  their  connecting  nerves  can 
be  trained  in  like  manner.  At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Naturalists’  Society  in  Dundee  he  read  a 
paper  on  the  subject,  which  is  thus  abstracted 
by  The  Lancet  (London,  April  10th) : 

“The  text  was  set  out  in  the  following  prin¬ 
ciples:  ‘Can  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system 
be  raised  bv  care  and  steady  diligence  to  a 
higher  standard  than  would  appear  at  present 
to  hold  ground  ?  In  other  words.  Could  the 
present  mental  acd  moral  standard  of  the  human 
subject  be  raised  by  the  improvement  and  edu 
cation  of  the  nerve  cell ;  and,  secondly,  would 
mere  neglect  in  the  regular  exercise  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  nerve  centres— allowing  these  to  sink  into  a 
state  of  atrophy — result  in  moral  and  intellectual 
degeneration  ?’  In  elaborating  his  theme  the 
lecturer  proceeded  to  give  a  lucid  explanation  of 
recent  additions  to  the  knowledge  and  functions 
of  the  nerve-cells,  illustrating  his  remarks  by 
means  of  a  large  series  of  diagrams;  their  struc¬ 
ture  and  development  and  the  importance  of  a 
healthy  nutrition  were  fully  explained.  It  was 
also  pointed  out  how  periods  of  mental  depres¬ 
sion  and  barrenness  and  states  of  activity  and 
fruition  were  in  their  turn  to  be  traced  to  the 
exhaustion  and  recuperation  of  the  nerve-cells 
respectively.  The  condition  of  the  nerve-cell  in 
relation  to  the  development  of  insanity  and  its 
bearing  upon  the  elucidation  of  many  most  im¬ 
portant  points  connected  with  criminal  anthro¬ 
pology  were  touched  upon.  In  conclusion.  Dr. 
Rorie  stated  that  the  latent  capacities  of  indi¬ 
viduals  were  in  the  majority  of  cases,  if  not  in 
all,  far  beyond  what  are  usually  reached,  and 
that  the  possibilities  of  increasing  and  develop¬ 
ing  these  to  their  full  extent  depended  on  raising 
the  vitality  of  the  nervous  system  to  its  highest 
degree.  In  every  individual  vast  numbers  of 
cerebral  cells  probably  remained  undeveloped, 
and  although  as  yet  no  nerve-centers  had  been 
found  corresponding  to  our  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  of  justice  and  benevolence,  of  purity 
and  veracity,  it  could  hardly  be  doubted  that 
these  had  correlative  neutral  equivalents  equally 
with  the  mental  and  inWIectual  faculties,  and 
they  were  therefore  as  much  worthy  of  careful 
training. ’’—Literary  Digest. 


One  of  the  many  persons  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  who 
have  been  benefited  by  the  use  of  Dr.  Williams’ 
Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  is  Miss  Jerusha  McKin¬ 
ney,  of  50  South  Centre  Street.  Miss  McKinney  is 
well  and  favorably  known,  especially  in  educational 
circles,  as  she  has  been  for  a  number  of  years,  a  faith¬ 
ful  and  progressive  school  teacher. 

For  some  time  she  has  been  very  ill  and  the  suffer¬ 
ings  and  tortures  endured  by  her  for  months  have 
been  unusually  severe. 

The  tale  of  her  sufferings  and  the  subsequent  re¬ 
lief  and  final  cure  which  she  derived  from  the  use  of 
Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People,  aroused 
considerable  agitation  among  her  many  friends  and 
others. 

A  reporter  was  detailed  to  obtain  a  reliable  ac¬ 
count  of  this  marvelous  case,  and  when  he  called  he 
found  Miss  McKinney  at  her  comfortable  and  cozy 
home,  where  she  cheerfully  complied  with  his  re¬ 
quest.  She  said: 

“The  first  indication  that  I  had  that  anything  was 
radically  wrong  with  me  was  about  three  years  ago. 
I  suffered  the  most  excruciating  pains  in  different 
parts  of  my  body  and  was  almost  crazed  at  times. 
My  sleep  was  disturbed  by  horrible  dreams  and  I 
bad  begun  to  waste  away  to  almost  a  shadow.  To 
add  to  my  other  afflictions  the  malady  assumed  a 
catarrhal  turn  and  I  was  soon  a  victim  to  that  hor¬ 
rible  as  well  as  disgusting  disease.  I  consulted  the 
family  physician,  who  gave  me  some  kind  of  a  nos¬ 
trum  and  I  was  foolish  enough  to  imagine  that  it 
benefited  me.  I  followed  the  advice  of  the  physi- 


THE  NEW  YORK  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERI¬ 
MENT  STATION.  GENEVA. 

Persons  who  are  interested  in  gooseberries 
should  send  to  Geneva  for  Bulletin  No.  114.  It 
treats  of  classes,  varieties,  methods  of  propaga¬ 
tion  and  cultivation  of  the  gooseberry  as  well  as 
the  treatment  of  injurious  diseases  and  insects. 
There  §ire  many  fine  illustrations  that  add  much 
to  the  value  of  the  bulletin.  There  are  now  two 
hundred  and  twenty  two  varieties  of  cultivated 
gooseberries  growing  on  the  Station  grounds, 
besides  numerous  Station  seedlings  and  speci¬ 
mens  of  native  species.  The  cultivated  varieties 
are  being  carefully  tested  and  brief  notes  are 
given  on  those  varieties  that  have  borne  fruit. 

Bulletin  No.  117  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
plum  growers.  It  describes  the  leaf  spot  disease 
of  plums  and  cherries,  discusses  the  experiments 
in  prevention  of  the  disease  made  in  1895,  con¬ 
tinued  in  1896.  In  the  case  of  Italian  Prune, 
upon  which  variety  the  disease  was  most  preva¬ 
lent  in  1896,  the  best  results  followed  three 
sprayings  made  May  25th,  June  17th  and  July 
14th.  The  amount  of  disease  was  materially 
lessened,  though,  when  only  two  applications  of 
the  fungicide  were  given.  The  results  indicate 
that  in  ordinary  years,  when  the  disease  is  no 
worse  than  it  was  in  1896,  it  may  be  practically 
controlled  by  two  sprayings,  one  made  ten  days 
after  the  blossoms  fall  and  the  other  three  weeks 
later.  The  average  yield  of  the  sprayed  trees  of 
Italian  Prune  was  24 14  pounds  more  per  tree 
than  that  of  the  ansprayed  trees  and  the  cost  of 
the  gain  was  le.-fs  than  one  cent,  per  pound. 
There  was  little  leaf  spot  present  upon  the  cherry 
trees  studied  in  1896  so  that  the  results  of  treat¬ 
ment  upon  them  were  inconclusive.  The  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  did  not  harm  the  foliage,  but  it 
did  spot  the  fruit  so  that  traces  were  plainly 
seen  at  ripening  nearly  two  months  after  the 
application.  Therefore  no  definite  line  of  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  disease  on  cherries  can  as  yet  be 
recommended. 


cians,  but  noticed  no  perceptible  improvement  in 
my  condition  and  whs  about  to  despair  of  ever  be¬ 
coming  a  strong  and  well  woman  again. 

“Some  of  my  lady  friends  were  calling  on  me  one 
afternoon  and  before  them  I  happened  to  mention 
my  troubles,  when  one  of  them  recommended  that 
I  try  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People.  I 
had  never  had  any  faith  in  medicines  of  that  kind 
and  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  suggestion.  It 
was  not  long  after  this,  however,  that  1  again  heard 
the  pills  highly  recommended  by  several  persons, 
and  then  it  was  that  I  decided  to  give  them  a  trial 
and  purchased  one  box  of  the  pills.  I  soon  began  to 
no^ice  an  improvement  in  my  condition  and  before 
the  whole  box  liad  been  taken  my  health  was  so 
much  improved  that  I  was  about  ready  to  begin 
singly  the  praises  of  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for 
Pale  People. 

“I  was  not  yet  thoroughly  convinced  and  decided 
to  wait  a  while  before  growing  enthusiastic  over 
the  results,  and  had  begun  on  the  second  box  before 
I  was  confident  that  at  last  I  had  found  a  medicine 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  my  case.  1  discontinued 
my  calls  to  the  physicians  and  have  left  them  alone 
since.  I  am  now  as  well  and  strung  as  I  ever  was  in 
my  life;  am  entirely  free  from  all  pains  and  never 
felt  better  in  my  life.  I  eat  regularly  and  sleep  like 
a  babe.  No  more  are  my  slumbers  haunted  with 
fearful  dreams,  and  when  I  retire  at  night  I  go  to 
sleep  at  once.  I  regard  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills 
for  Pale  People  as  my  salvation,  and  would  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  all  ladies  troubled  as  I  was.  The 
pills  are  more  than  what  is  claimed  for  them,  and 
anyone  giving  them  a  trial  will  soon  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  regarding  their  merits  that  I  have.” 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  contain 
all  the  elements  necessary  to  give  new  life  and  rich¬ 
ness  to  the  blood  and  restore  shattered  nerves.  They 
are  for  sale  by  all  druggist^  or  may  be  had  by  mail 
from  Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Co.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  for  50c.  per  box,  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50. 


Bulletin  No.  118  of  the  Geneva  Station  is  a 
discussion  of  the  forage  crop,  alfalfa  or  lucerne. 
The  history  of  the  plant  and  of  its  introduction 
and  spread  in  America  are  noted  briefly,  its 
characteristics  are  described,  its  average  yield 
at  the  Station  and  its  food  value  as  compared 
with  other  crops  are  discussed,  and  full  airec- 
tions  are  given  for  seeding,  culture  and  harvest¬ 
ing.  Every  farmer  who  desires  a  permanent, 
heavy  yielding,  nutritious,  forage  plant  and  one 
which  will  restore  rather  than  exhaust  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  his  land  would  do  well  to  read  this 
bulletin. 

Bulletin  No.  120  gives  the  results  of  studies 
by  one  of  the  Station  entomologists  upon  the 
life  history  of  the  onion  cutworm  and  the  details 
of  various  methods  tested  by  the  Station  for 
preventing  the  ravages  of  the  worms.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  46  per  cent,  of  the  onion  crop  on 
Long  Island  was  destroyed  by  these  worms  in 
1896 ;  but  the  use  of  dry,  poisoned  bait  as  rec¬ 
ommended  in  this  bulletin  will,  it  is  believed, 
prevent  such  wholesale  damage  in  the  future. 

There  is  but  one  brood  a  year,  the  young 
worms  appearing  in  the  spring  upon  the  grass 
and  weeds  which  line  the  fences  and  ditches 
and  waste  spots  about  the  fields. 

From  these  neglected  or  uncultivated  places 
the  worms  advance  to  attack  the  young  onions, 
and  so  spread  over  the  fields  by  degrees  though 
often  quickly.  An  opportunity  is  thus  given  to 
stay  their  progress  by  putting  across  their  line 
of  march  a  barrier  of  poisoned  food;  and  this 
plan  was  successfully  used  by  the  Station. 

Spraying  the  young  onions  with  a  poisoned 
resin  lime  mixture,  sprinkling  the  worms  while 
at  work  with  kerosene  emulsion,  and  the  use  of 
poisoned  green  or  moistened  baits  proved  in¬ 
effectual  or  had  some  serious  objections ;  but  the 
dry  bait  of  bran  and  middlings  and  Paris  green 
was  easily  applied  by  means  of  the  onion  seed 
drill,  was  eaten  readily  by  the  worms  and  was 
deadly  in  its  effected 

The  bulletin  gives  illustrations  of  the  work  of 
the  worms  upon  different  classes  of  soils  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  fields,  discusses  in  a  con¬ 
cise  manner  the  various  experiments  and  gives 
careful  directions  for  preparation  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  poisoned  food. 

A  copy  of  the  above  bulletins  will  be  sent  by 
the  Station  to  any  one  who  makes  application. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


June  3,  1897. 


From  Six  to  Sixteen 


— the  most  important  decade  in  girl  life, — growing  girls 
should  be  supported  and  strengthened  by  the  healthful, 
convenient  and  graceful 


Pprri  c’  Good  Sense 

^  ^  Corset  Waist 


Endorsed  by  mothers — recommended  by  physicians.  Made 
high  and  low  bust,  long  and  short  waist,  to  suit  all  figures. 
Always  superior  in  quality  and  workmanship. 

Childrens'  25c.  to  SOc.  Misses’  SOc.  to  SI.  Ladies’,  SI  to  S2. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  RETAILERS. 


MEMORIAL 
^  ART 


for  the  windows,  or 
STONE,  MARBLE,  WOOD,  METAL  and  MOSAIC, 
for  the  Pulpit  Furniture  or  TABLETS  tor  Historical 
and  Memorial  Records. 

OUR  ILLUSTRATED  HANDBOOKS  WILL  BE 
SENT,  ALSO  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  IMPORT 
ANT  WORK  AS  RECENTLY  EXECUTED 

To  those  interested  in  such  Art  Work  a  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to 
visit  our 

Studios.  T.  ^  TgtAMfS  • 

23, 25  27  5g  carnnine  Street, 

6th  Avenue  New  York. 

where  work  completed  or  in  progress  can  always  be  inspected. 


Studios,  L, 

23,  25  &  27 
6th  Avenue 


A  PURE  SNOW-WHITE  FLOATING  SOAP 
FOR  TOILET,  BATH,  NURSERY  AND  FINE 
LAUNDRY  WORK. 

Its  so  much  nicer  to  use  your  own  soetp  when 
trdveling  and  still  nicer  to  Know  its  ARMOURS. 

CLEANSES  THOROUGHLY  AND 

f^CL  cmcAoe  Jyj^ 

LEAVES  THE  SKIN  SOFT  AS  VELVET 


AKmuuK:^ 

WHITE  SOAP 


EVERY  POINT  A  GOOD  POINT 


in  the  NEW  MODELS  of  the 


Remington 


STANDARD  TYPEWRITER 


Good  in  every  part.  Good  for  every  purpose. 
Does  srood  work,  and  does  it  a  good  long  time. 


WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT 

327  Broadway,  New  York 


GE 


